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LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, New York 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 





Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


The Regvemmtetive of LAMPERTI. 
’upils prepared for 

CONCERT, ORAT “ORI © AND LYRIC STAGE. 
Winter Residence : Summer Residence: 

408 So. 18th 8t., Philadelphia. Dresden, German 
“| declare Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton to be my oe 
representative and | advise all pupils desiring to 

study with me to be prepared by wi 
(Signed) Pror. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


June 17, 1890. Sedan Str. 17, Dresden. 





ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 
Pianist. 
Address: 312 West 14th Street, New York. 





ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 





WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR-ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York, 
Address 100 West 125th Street, New York, 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing, 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 





WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Riatenaain: 
Address: 27 Union Square, New York. 





FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
185 East 18th Street, New York. 
Mr. and Mrs, TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture, 
a East 52d Street, New York. 








Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





Mr. and Mrs, CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 


1146 Park Avenue, near 9ist Street, New York. 


MISS C AROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 








ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone— wan Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 1 West 86th Street, New York. 





EMILIO BELARI, 


Protessor of Singing a and Perfecting the Voice, 
est 44th Street, New York. 





GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
tudio: 186 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 


Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


CARL Le VINSE 


Vocal vende 


Protessional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 Kast 44th Street, New York 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
Vocal Instruction, 

401 Carnegie Hall, 57th St. & 7th Ave., New York. 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York 





YNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal instruction. 
111 East 78d Street, New York 


MISS FAN 





MISS OLIVE BARRY (Contraito), 
Vocal Instruction. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 
LAMPERTI (Eider) 
The Oakland, 152 West 49th Street, New York. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 
Baritone. 


Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
57 West 53d Street, New York. 





MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall. 





PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist, 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 





Mme. KATHARINE EVANS VON 
KLENNER, 
Soprano. 
Is empowered by certificate from Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia to teach her famous vocal method, 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, New York. 


CARL FIQUE 


Will accept musical directorship of any first- 
class singing society. Address 
472 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 





VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West ‘88d Street, New York. 


Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broad way and 38th Street, New York 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 


STupIo: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 





CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics, Send for Circular. 
32 East 28d Street, New York City. 





HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Mme. FLORENZA v’ARONA. 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 


TOEDT, 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 
Tenor of St. Patrick's Cathedral. 


Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 182 Kast 16th Street, New York, 





GERRIT SMITH. 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 578 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street ; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York 





EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W 15th St. 
Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New York. 





LEONARD E. AUTY, 
Tenor, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
14838 Broadway, or Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York 





ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Studio: 731 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


#@ West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com 
munion), New York. 


MR. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence Studio: 18 West 75th Street. New York. 


Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
Basso. 
Pupil ot Mme. FLORENZA b’ARONA, 
Concert—Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
The Lenox, 11 W est 32d Street, New York. 











CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


oad —CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio : 136 Fifth Ave. (Mason & Hamlin Bidg.). 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 





Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
1147 Broadway, between 26th and 27th Streets, 
New York. 





PERRY AVERILL—-Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 





OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studios: {= West 59th Street, New York. 
tudios: 4953 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 2271 11th Ave., near 178d st., New York. 





ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 


Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York. 


University Connection. _ § é 
Metropolitan College of Music. 





Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
47 East 2ist Street, or 


H. M. HIRSHBERG MUSICAL AGENCY, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist. 
With the National Conservatory 
May and June in Europe. Resumes Piano In- 
struction July 20 at Silver Lake, N. Y. 


For particulars address 
28 West 19th Street, New York. 


Mme. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 
47 West 42d St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves., New York. 
“ Reputation, as trainer of singing voice. best in 
America, if not in the world.”—New York Tribune. 





ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 


Violoncellist. 
Now in Euro: Will resume October 1. 
Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
New York. 





WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 


Concert Organist, 
St. Mark’s Church, 10th Street and 2d Avenue. 
Organ Recitals Openings. Address care of 
Mason & Hamlin, 136 5th Ave., New York. 





Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 
cals. Private ae pape accepted 
ress: 46 Irving Place, New York. 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 





THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, 
2117 Madison Avenue, New York Car. 
Under the auspices of ANTON SEIDL. Alli 
branches of music taught by eminent teachers. 
S FROEHLICH, Director. 





Miss HATTIE NORTON, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musical Festivals and Voice 
Culture. For terms and dates address 
59 East 117th Street. New York 





Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 


Voice CuLture, 
ITALIAN METHOD, 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Pauls Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “ The Art 


of Breathing.” 
Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 








SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, 
Conductor Harlem Oratorio Association and 
North New York Choral Society. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
ORATORIO AND SONG INTERPRETATION. 
Address: 315 Lenox Ave., New York. 





ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone— Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Hotel Majestic, New York. 





Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist. 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 


specially recommended by him. Instruction. 
50u Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 





Mme. HELENE MAIGILLE, 
Voice Culture (Labord method). 


6 East 17th Street, New York, 
319 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn. 





MISS MARY H. BURNHAM'’S 
Music School. 
Resident and visiting pupils. Piano. Harmony, 


Analysis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 
Address, 106 Kast 74th Street. 





HELEN von DOENHOFF-SHAW, 
Contralto, 
Opera. Concerts, Festivals. 

Will accept a limited number of pupils and pre- 
pare them vocally and dramatically tor the oper- 
atic stage. Address Steinway Hall or “* Débutant’s 
Schoo! of Grand Opera,” 159 East 63d Street, New 
York. 


CLARA BELL BAGG, 
Pianist. 
Pupil of Rafael Joseffy,to whom she especially 


refers. Instruction. 
68 West 93d Street, New York. 








CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr Terry’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, Music Halli, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 





TRE NEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHIOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 


230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CaRRI, Directors. 





Miss EVA HAWKES, 
Contralto. 

Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. Pupil 
of Garcia and Bouhy. For terms, dates, &c., ad- 
dress at residence, 127 West 22d Street, New York, 
or Addison F. Andrews, Manager, 18 East 22d 
Street, New York. 





E. CATENHUSEN, 


Vocal Teacher, 58 Irving Place, New York. 

“I recommend in the highest degree Prof. E. 
Catenhusen as an excellent teacher of the voice. 

BERLIN. LILLI LEHMANN, 





Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delile Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 
Vocal and Phvsical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera. 
Studio: 128 West 39th Street, New York. 





LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 





the elder 
LAMPERTI. 
(Three years’ resident pupil.) 
Lamperti'e Setest taptelen! develop ts on 


voice Product 
Hardman Hau, 138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





NEW YORK MUSICAL SOCIETY, 
FRANK G. DosseRT, Director. 
Concerts at Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 30, 1895 ; Feb. 15, 1896; April 16, 1896. 
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Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Voca. InsTRUCTION, 
REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mug. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 


BERTHA MAY FOx, 
Soprano, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
Address : 157 East 36th Street, New York. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No. 155 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


AD. NEUENDORFF, 


Musical Director, 
Permanent address : 
Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St.,New York City. 


MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals. 
Address : 22 West 34th Street, New York City. 


Miss BURNETTIE P. COIT, 

Pupil of the famous Mme, f LORENZA. d’ ARONA, 
Certificated graduate of her “‘ Special Teachers’ 

Course.”” Instruction. 124 Bast 44th Stree’, New 

York ; Lauter Building, Newark, N. J. 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


123 West 30th Street, 
NaS New York. 
MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 420,Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Summer Studio: 3 Rue Chateaubriand 
(Champs Elysées), P Paris. 























Mrs. ELizabeTH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Hours: from 12 M. to! P. M. 
138 5th Avenue. New York. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 

Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 

Author of ‘‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 

” “Complete Musical Analysis.” 

“ “ Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 

Personal or correspondence lessons in Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 


E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 


Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition 








ABBEY BUILDING, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 
SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


G3 Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 








FOURTEENTH YEAR, 
1895-1896. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 


FOR THE 
HiGHEeR ArT OF PIANO PLAYING, 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL, 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
108 West 123d Street, New York. 
ADELE LEWING, 
Pianist 
Will return to America September 1. 
For engagements and lessons (Lesehe- 
tizky method) apply to 
Vienna, Austria, Maximilianplatz 5. 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCH. 


CHAMBER SINGER and 


PROFESSOR OF SINQINQ. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 














Paris. 


Paris. 





London, England. 





COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
QUE L’ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
APPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D’UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D'ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 





bing EMELIE HAMMER, 
Conversation Parlors. 
French Elocution. 


Borperoten for Stage and Platform. Lecturers 
coached 77 Rue Blanche, Paris, 


Muapencessias YERSIN, 





Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation. 


14 Rue de Villejust, piano FRANCE 


MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 


Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg 


Pure Italian Method, 
Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English, French, Spanish, 


34 Place St. Georges, Paris. 


Mae. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Declamation, Mise-en- 
scéne, Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Monrn. - 
74 Rue Blanche, Paris, 


MARIE ROZE, 

Complete artistic preparation—French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 


and managers. 
64 Rue de la Victoire, Paris. 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto Grand Opera, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
6% Rue de Prony, Paris. 











(Parc Monceau.) 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Falcke 


speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


JULIANI, 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 








Mise-en-scéne. Complete Répertoire. 


THEATRE IN STUDIO. 
115* Rue de Milan, Paris. x 
M. EMILE BERTIN, 
Stage Practice 


in regular cast. Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 








DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course, Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages. 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate. 

30 Rue St.  Petersbourg. 


MONSIEUR BARBOT, 


Conservatoire Professor. 


GARCIA METHOD—Direcrt. 
16 Revo Haléevy, PARIS. 








MADAME TORRIGI-HEIROTH 


Method Viardot-Garcia. 





385 RUB DE BERRI, PARIS. 





SHASON 


1895-96. 








The Virgil Piano School 


SPECIAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS. 


and School of 
Public Performance. 





Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 26 and 29 W. 15th St., near Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. | 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


——PARIS — 
Italian Method. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 
THE ART OF SINGING. 
62 RUE CONDORCET. 





WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 


8 Rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 


American comfort guaranteed the year 
round, Not a stopping place, but a Home. 


Bells, Elevator, Bathrooms, Light. 








Boston. 





EMIL TIFERRO, 


Ped’ 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
190-182 Boylston street, Boston. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
BASSO—Concert, Oratori 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 











F. W. WODELL, 


Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 





THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


‘stablishea by the Corporation 
re ae JOSEPH Sane 
w. Sronches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
di tal), = 


ht Singi 
oral, Ore hescral, 
Operatic and Chamtee Music C 
studies at greatly reduced hg eames. _ Soscad 
prizes, &c., given. 
Fees from £1 11s. 6d. to £4 14s, 64, per term 
of twelve weeks, 

Staff of 180 Professorn. Over 3,500 Students 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


taught 
Improvisation, jam panyin; 
ight R un 








Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aésthetics of Singing 


at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Eari’s Court, 8. W., London. 


HENRY J. WOOD, 


Conductor of the Promenade Concerts, Queen’ 
Hall Sunday Afternoon Concerts, 
Queen’s Hall, &c., 


Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
No. 1 LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W. 








Mr. WADDINGTON COOKE, 


Pupils received for Operatic Répertoire 
Traditions of Oratorios and 
English Ballads. 


ix Montagu Mansions, Spring Street, 
Portman Square, London, W. 





JOHN C. MANNING, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 








MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


Aad School for Opera. 


Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele. 


17 Rue de Treves. 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration 
Works scored for large or smail orchestras. 
22 Portiand Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S 


Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKIL. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
& Elgin Avenue, London, W. 





MRS. EMIL BEHNKB, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 


Stammering, lis falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects y ns oof 


a Emil Bobpie is a zed authorit 
ocal train — The a . 
well known as & most excellent 
hical 





DANIEL MAYER, 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI. 


224 REGENT ST., LONDON W. 


A, B, C. Code. Cables: 


CONCERT. DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF 


Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address: Musik wolff, Berlin. 


“ Liszt, London.” 





Agency Founded 
1879. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carreno, Mile. Kleeberg, 
Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Alice Barbi, 
Emil Goetze, the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Manager of the American tours 
of Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo 
de Sarasate, and of the German Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 





on vi 
* Mrs. Behnke is : hy. phil 
m thoro 080! princi- 
tes Tae Lemeor. Gouin . 
18 Earl’s Court Square, London, 8. W. 


The Monthly Journal 


Ot the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 


The best means of advertising ST Seaton connected ~— 





music in England, Ireland a oe yy 
terms will forwarded upon srpecesicn o the ‘s 
offices: 19 Berners St., LO) ° mf EZNGLAN 





THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR MUSICIANS. ao 
are Ly T2 Columns 1894. he Only Inde- 
in Great Britain. 


NY Wie LY ib 2d. 
64. hall yearly veariy, Se. 84.; 
x4, livsicat sr meee ey “ves 
traits ey se irae hee te fy" cs 


= bees illustrations 4 
thems, vio! music, organ ak ng as epecial sabe 
pondents in all 


ments, and has its own corres) 
the world. Offlee: 185 Fleet St., London, 


THe MUSICAL STANDARD has other 
t Send 5 cents tor a copy and judge te 


aumerous 
yourself, 


Of the University of the State of Hew York. 
LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 





Harry Rowe Shelley, ad Vice-President. 

Uerbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Department. 

R. Huntington Woodman, Princige? Organ Dept. 

Clifford Schmidt, Princifal Vielin Department. 

Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 

tance. Send fer catalogue. 

JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director and Secretary. 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, April 21, 1896. 


S I am usually careful in statements about mat- 
ters musical, and am not aware that I have made 
more than half a dozen mistakes (if I did make that many) in 
a twenty years’ career as a critic, | was somewhat surprised 
and taken back when our most esteemed collaborateur, 
Mr. Philip Hale, of Boston, took me up on the subject of 
Martucci’s symphony recently performed here for the first 
time by Nikisch at a Philharmonic concert, and which 
symphony I mentioned as the first one written by an 
Italian. 

I should have said the first one pud/ished by an Italian, 
and then I would have been unassailable in my statement. 
As it is, I am aware of the fact of having made a misstate- 
ment, and yet not so bad a one as Mr. Hale’s paragraph, 
which gave me no rest and a lot of work and research for 
a number of days, would seem to imply. 

As for the early symphonic beginnings of Sammartini, 
they cannot be counted against me, as it may be taken for 
granted that I meant a symphony in the modern sense of 
the word, such a work as was begotten first by Haydn, the 
father of the modern orchestra, subsequently taken up by 
his pupil, Mozart, who proved a greater master than his 
teacher, and finally brought to its greatest development by 
Beethoven. I confess to my ignorance of the existence of 
Franco Faccio'’s symphony; if he has written one he was 
pretty careful in concealing the fact, and no catalogue of 
Italian published music could I get hold of which mentions 
the work. As for Sgambati’s D major symphony, Mr. 
Hale’s statement that it was played in Boston in 1874 holds 
good, and I can add to it that Nicodé also performed the 
same work in Dresden in one of his symphony concerts 
during the season of 1893-4. Both performances were 
given from a written copy of the composer’s manuscript. 

The work itself has never been published, and has since 
been entirely withdrawn by the composer. So far as the 
public (all those who have not heard one of the two per- 
formances above enumerated, and among which multitude 
I am included) are concerned, this symphony does not 
exist ; neither does there another one of Sgambati. although 
Mr. Hale mentions two, 

I come now to the most important name mentioned by 
Mr. Hale, viz.. that of Cherubini, to whom he ascribes a 
symphony composed in 1815. When I saw this statement 
of Mr. Hale's it struck me so forcibly as being true that 1 
struck my own head forcibly, calling myself all manner of 
names for not having thought of Cherubini as having writ- 
ten asymphony. Nothing seemed to me more likely than 
that he should have done so, for were not his works, 
notably his overture to the Water Carrier, said by jealous 
contemporaries to have been written by Beethoven. 
Surely this classicist, this model of form, this born sym- 
phonist, must have written asymphony! But the more I 
racked my brain andthe more I fell to thinking, the surer I 
became that I had never heard of a symphony by Cheru- 
bini, and if there had been one I should surely have heard 
it performed during the balmy days of my childhood and 
adolescence when I was nurtured (musically) on the 
Faniska, Lodviska, Water Carrier, Abenceragen and 
Medea overtures. In my dilemma I went, as I always do 
in such cases of emergency, to the Royal Library, the 
greatest musical library in existence in the world and the 
one which contains the most valuable musical manuscripts. 

The secretary knows me, and inquired: ‘‘ Well, what is 
it this time?” ‘‘ Cherubini,” I answered ; ‘‘ give me Cher- 
ubini and all there is of him.” Well, for nearly two days I 
waded through Cherubini, published, manuscript and 
copied works, catalogues and all, but I failed to find a 
Cherubini symphony, or a trace or a mention of one. If 
there ever was one it is dead to the world, and I offer my 
friend Phillip Hale a wager that he cannot produce one. 
If he can I will gladly lose the finest supper, champagne 
and all, to be furnished in Thorndike’s best style, covers 
for twenty, among whom Baermann, Elson, Kneisel, Tim 
and Joe Adamowski, Roth, Svécenski, Schroeder, Apthorp 
and other friends of Hale and mine, and to be taken in 
May, 1897, when, if the Lord grants my prayers, I hope to 
revisit my American friends. 

*# * 


Considering that we are after Easter and that nature is 
rushing the spring season, we have had quite a lively mu- 
On one night, Wednesday, the concerts 


sical week. 























amounted to five in number. For the present week, how- 

ever, things are beginning to simmer down a little and the 

music critics will be able to breathe more freely after this. 
2 *# 


About Emil Sauret’s rentrée concert at the Philharmonie 
a week ago to-day I need say very little, for, first of all, 
that violinist has just returned from the United States, and 
so you know more about him than I could tell you ; and 
second, he will be dealt with also by Mr. Abell, who will 
serve him up for the readers of THe Musicat Courter in 
technical style. 

Interesting to me was the Saint-Saéns third violin con- 
certo which the artist performed on this occasion, and 
which I consider one of the most valuable works in all the 
modern violin literature. Everything the French composer 
writes is musicianly and well worked, but this concerto is 
besides in every way recherché, and the treatment of the 
solo instrument is effective as well as rafin¢é. Peculiar is 
the selection of keys, the two outer movements being in B 
minor and the andantino in B flat major, between which 
keys there exists no relationship. Another peculiarity, at 
least in point of form, is the fact that the last movement 
opens with the cadenza instead of its being in its usual 
place, toward the close of the movement. 

Sauret played with finish and taste, but his intonation 
was not always beyond cavil, and there was lacking some- 
thing of his former verve and élan. He is said to have 
played his smaller soli, Raff’s Liebesfee, and a romanza by 
Max Bruch, as well as Ernst’s Hungarian airs, with far 
greater success, and he was applauded and encored af- 
ter these selections, but I could not stay at the Philhar- 
monie, because I wanted to hear something of a piano 
recital in Bechstein Hall. 


This was given bya young Englishman, Mr. Charles 
Ewart Gravely, of Brighton, and proved anything but a 
success. It was the program which had made me curious, 
as it contained some English names which one does not 
very frequently meet with on the usual recital housebill, 
and in its quite ambitious entirety it read as follows : 
English Suite No. 3, G MiMOLr........:ccecerceecceseeceeeenees J. 5. Bach 
Introduction and Gavot, B flat...........-.secseseeeeeeeneeers Dr. Arne 

(Arranged by E. H. Thorne.) 
Sonate B flat, Op. 106 .....-.sececceeesecereccseesescvenes L. v.. Beethoven 


Polonaise-Fantaisie, op. 61, A flat.. 

Etuden, op. 25, No. 7 und 11......... f o oes ce tvecsevecccccosees F. Chopin 

Intermezzo, op. 117, No. 2, B flat mimor..........seseeseeeees J. Brahms 

Mazurka, A flat, op. O1.......ccseeceesccceeeees 

Berceuse, A flat, from Stimmungen, op. 60... t pe Algernen Ashton 

Paonia, C MAC icevccceciovessecccerscesesueceses C. Villiers Stanford 
.* 


Etude de Concert, No. 1, A flat.. 
Rhapsodie hongroise, No. 2 

I dropped into the recital just after the opening of the 
Hammerklavier sonata, and I dropped out of it just before 
the close of the same work. My short stay in Bechstein 
Hall will convince you of the fact that I was not very gravely 
interested in Mr. Gravely’s playing. He is tedious and un- 
musical, even beyond that degree which is usually and by 
general consent and force of habit allowed to English 
musicians, and not even technically did he show sufficient 
skill to warrant his giving a piano recital in Berlin. 

2 n * 


D idaisiaceopheahieeahag ies F. Liszt 


Of the five Wednesday concerts I selected two for visita- 
tion upon you and myself. The first one, a regular popu- 
lar concert at the Philharmonie, because the program con 
tained a novelty as well as the last Tschaikowsky sym- 
phony, which is particularly dear to me, and which grows 
upon me with each renewed hearing. The novelty was 
Reinhold L. Herman’s Morning Psalm for eight part 
chorus and full orchestra, which the composer, who has 
lately returned from Italy, conducted in person. The 
Mohr Gesangverein, the regular conductor of which excel- 
lent chorus is Otto Schmidt, furnished the vocal element, 
and jointly with the Philharmonic Orchestra did very well. 
The Morning Hymn, not a very long work, in fact of not 
quite half an hour’s duration, left a profound impression, 
and Herman was at the close repeatedly called back upon 
the platform by enthusiastic applause, in which the mem- 
bers of the orchestra and chorus joined heartily. 

The title, Morning Hymn, of the composition, which was 
on this occasion performed for the first time anywhere, 
might be misleading. It is not a so-called sacred work ; it 
is a serious but asecularone. A more suitable title would 
seem to me Hymn to the Sun, for the work describes, as 
does Haydn in The Seasons, the awakening of nature from 
the slumber of night to the splendors of the day, closing 
with a song of praise to the source and giver of all light. 
The phases and emotions called forth by the text, and most 
happily illustrated also by the aid of modern orchestration 
in Herman's Morning Psalm, lead up to a climax the force 
of which is quite irresistible and overpowering. 

Beginning with the portrayal of the towering mountain 
crags ang the slumber laden clouds, the silent forests and 
valleys, in phrases in which the outbursts of the rugged 
and majestic male chorus are answered by the broken ut- 
terances of more delicate women’s voices, the music leads 
on through the dance of vanishing elves to the first faint 
dawn ; then flutters away with the rising mists, glows with 
the warmer colors of the sky, and pours out heavy tone 
masses when the sides of the glaciers are being touched by 
the rays of the ascending sun. It wakens to life and move- 








ment with the morning breeze, and breaks out in the ful- 
ness of its joy with the final words of the psalm or hymn: 
To praise the Lord, who spoke with might : 
“ Let there be light!"’ 

The work demands for satisfactory reproduction a skillful 
orchestra and rather a big chorus for the forte passages. 
Solo parts there are none. In lieu of such variety we find 
in the middle of the composition a lovely andante in B flat 
and in eight part writing : Be Welcome Then ! Hail Queen 
of Light! in which the male and female chorus, softly in- 
terlacing their ever rising inflexions, only supported by the 
softer wind instruments and the harp, have every chance 
to show their quality of tone and their judicious shading. 
This episode contrasts well with the finale of the work, 
which rises almost like a chorale, in big, broad D major 
progression to a stately and really pompous climax, 

The performance under Herman’s baton was almost flaw- 
less. The chorus sang with abandon and fire, and showed 
the good training of its regular conductor, Otto Schmidt. 
The Philharmonic Orchestra accompanied discreetly and 
gave out splendor and resonance in the passages in which 
strength was demanded. 


Fritz Spahr, the New York-Leipsic violinist, claimed my 
attention for the remainder of the evening. This ambi- 
tious and gifted young countryman of ours gave, after 
several successes gained as assistant in other people’s con- 
certs, a concert of his own in the concert hall of the Archi- 
tects’ Building, and had a good sized as well as an exceed- 
ingly enthusiastic audience. Besides the applause, his 
playing elicited also some flattering criticisms in the Berlin 
papers, and thus Mr. Spahr can be well satisfied with the 
results of his artistic venture. 

His program was destined to show the artist in his varied 
capacity as a virtuoso as well as a classic performer on the 
violin and as a composer. It contained the Tartini G 
minor sonata, the first Paganini violin concerto, with a very 
brilliant cadenza of Spahr, the long and difficult A minor 
fugue, by Bach, which Spahr played with wonderful repose, 
insight and flawless intonation as well as technic, and also 
two groups of Spahr’s own compositions. These were 
Romanza, Romaneska, Cavatina and Loure, which I did 
not hear, and a Nocturne and Tarentelle in G minor which 
I enjoyed very much. After several recalls Spahr wound 
up the evening’s proceedings with an encore consisting of a 
study in chords, in which it was wonderful how the artist, 
without the use of a flat bridge or a slack bow, was able to 
produce full harmonies on three strings simultaneously 
touched and held. 

Waldemar Sachs accompanied in unexceptionally fine 
style. 
* 2 

Thursday we had a short visit from Mlle. Clotilde Klee- 
berg, the charming and exceedingly clever young Paris 
pianist. She arrived here fresh from her Russian triumphs 
won at St. Petersburg, Moscow and Warsaw. She played 
at the Winter Palace before the young Empress of Russia 
on March 20, and Her Majesty was so delighted that she 
sent Miss Kleeberg a letter of thanks and a wonderful 
bracelet studded with diamonds and sapphires. 

Well, to the readers of THe Musica, Courter Miss Klee- 
berg is by no means a stranger, although she has so far 
never visited the United States. In fact, I have praised 
so frequently and in such strong terms her refined and 
musical style of piano playing that little or nothing remains 
to say. But while in former appearances she pleased me 
most in smaller and unaccompanied works, while her read- 
ings of bigger works with orchestra left something to be 
desired, if even in a physical sense only, I was this time 
surprised at the power she displayed in Beethoven’s Em- 
peror concerto. I must and gladly do acknowledge that ot 
all the many reproductions of this work I have heard dur- 
ing the past season Mlle. Kleeberg’s was the most generally 
satisfying. Her very tone, although she played in the 
large hall of the Philharmonie, which is by no means favor- 
able to a pianist, seemed to have more body and richness 
than in former years. Her conception was sferituelle 
more than big, but it was thoroughly noble and satisfying. 
Of the technic I don’t speak, for it goes without saying that 
it was beyond cavil. 

I was a trifle less pleased with the reproduction of the 
Schumann concerto, for, although the reading was by no 
means lacking in poetry, it seemed to me that Miss Klee- 
berg occasionally forced the tone of her beautiful Bechstein 
grand in order to reach bigger results than were attainable 
or even necessary. Still I must say that she played the 
intermezzo with a most luscious, singing quality of tone. 

She was best, however, and absolutely incomparable in 
her unaccompanied soli, which consisted of the follow- 
ing group of Chopin selections: the B major nocturne, op. 
62; the F major study from op. 29; the A flat mazurka ; 
impromptu in F sharp major, and the A flat waltz. 

A large and really very enthusiastic audience was pres- 
ent, which overwhelmed Miss Kleeberg with applause, and 
after the close of so trying a program insisted upon a double 
encore. For the first she chose a quaint little movement in 
E minor, by Rameau, and being called out a half a dozen 
times more she added to the program a charming little 
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Valse lente in A flat, by Edward Schiitt, the Viennese com- 
poser, who was present in the hall. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, under Professor Mann- 
staedt's direction, furnished exact accompaniments to the 
two concertos, and contributed as their share to the pro- 
gram the King Stephen overture, by Beethoven, and the 
two well-known melodies for string orchestra by Grieg. 

Altogether the concert was a great success. 

**# # 


Friday night I spent at the Royal Opera House, where I 
heard William Tell for the second time within a fortnight. 
It was not, however, the predilection for Rossini’s chef- 
d’ceuvre which led me to its production, but the fact that 
Francisco d'Andrade would make his guesting début in the 
title rdle. Coming so quickly upon Reichmann’s model rep- 
resentation, and indeed re-creation, of this heroic dramatic 
part, the foreign artist was laboring under the disadvantage 
of an unavoidabie comparison, and he would have done bet- 
ter to have chosen almost any other réle for his opening one. 
As it was the critics, as well as such part of the audience 
as had witnessed Reichmann’s glorious impersonation of 
the historic character, could not help declaring themselves 
in favor of the Viennese baritone. 

He had given us the real hero of Schiller’s drama, who is 
likewise and in the same characterization the hero of the 
libretto of Rossini’s opera. He is a patriot, a loving 
father, a noble, self-sacrificing and independent republican 
Of all these qualities there was very little, almost 
He gave 


citizen. 
nothing, in d’Andrade’s conception of the réle. 
Tell like a ward politician of the most cunning kind, an in- 
triguer and a man who seems to have no intention but to 
oust Gess/er out of his important political position, and 
even the affecting scene of the apple shooting he contrived 
more in the manner of a Buffalo Bill sharpshooter who is 
going to make a wonderful shot than in the character of a 
heart rent father who risks his nerve, skill and eye—in fact, 
his all—to save his child’s and incidentally his own life. 
Disturbing also was the circumstance that d’Andrade 
sang 7¢// in Italian, while all the rest of the cast sang in 
German. 

One can stand this sort of polyglot singing in Italian 
opera of the old conventional style, where it makes little 
difference what you sing so long as it is sung well ; but 
Tell is already a vast step in advance of Lucia and Son- 
nambula, as it has a dramatic look of considerable value, 
and therefore such scenes as occur in Tell are marred if 
one party sings in Italian and the remainder in German. 
Worse than all, however, is the fact that d’Andrade’s voice 
does not lend itself readily to either softer or more 
heroically emotional musical utterances. 

It is a leathery vocal organ, which the owner handles 
with skill, indeed, but which has very little sympathetic 
quality or ring in it. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
d’Andrade suffered by comparison with Reichmann, and 
that consequently he chose neither wisely nor well when 
he selected the part for his rentrée as guest at the Berlin 
Royal Opera House. 

The remainder of the cast was the same as described by 
me at length in my last week’s budget, and I can therefore 
spare myself the trouble of a repetition. 

** # 

On the same evening the Singacademie chorus gave a 
chariiy performance of Schumann’s Paradise and Peri, of 
which I could hear only a very slight portion. I was, how- 


ever, delighted at the way in which the female chorus 
sang in pianissimo the Nile scene. Of the soloists, how- 
ever, 1 have nothing to say. They were the same old 
Singacademie soloist, with the single exception of our 
American baritone, Arthur van Eweyk, who sang sono- 
ously and with taste. It was quite an undertaking for Prof. 
Martin Blumner to study with his chorus and conduct so 
modern and romantic a work as Paradise and Peri, and 
therefore I quote with regard to him the old Latin proverb 
Ut desint vires tamen est laudanda voluntas. 
*s " 


On Saturday night, likewise at the old and venerable 
Singacademie a concert was given by Miss Gabriele Wie- 
trowetz, one of the three great female pupils whom Josef 
Joachim has taught and brought out, the two others being 
Marie Soldat and Betty Schwabe. Evidently Professor 
Joachim is more successful in teaching lady violinists than 
male performers on that instrument, for he has no three 
male names to match the above. 

Joachim gave the full weight of his name and, in fact, 
his signature, to this concert of his pupil because of his 
participation in it both as violinist and conductor. In the 
former capacity he performed together with Miss Wietro- 
wetz the concerto for two violins in D minor by Bach, and 
a right good and telling reproduction it proved, despite the 
fact that some occasional scratching was indulged in by 
both the teacher and his pupil. 

Miss Wietrowitz, however, gave ample proofs of her su- 
perior abilities as a thoughtful and finished artist in the 
dignified and quite remarkable reading she gave of the 
difficult Brahms violin concerto. Her tone is not very big, 
but what there is of it is of sympathetic, pure quality, and 
she plays with feeling as well as musical understanding. 
Joachim conducted the Philharmonic Orchestra in the ac- 
companiments tothis as well as the inevitable Mendelssohn 
concerto which formed the close of the program. 

Between these latter two works was placed the Chopin 
E minor piano concerto, which another pupil of the Hoch- 
schule and of the special teaching of Professor Barth, 
played for the first time in public on this occasion. This was 
Miss Else Hall, a very slight and girlish young lady from 
Australia, whose nimble but, on the whole, trifle unripe 
performance gave fair promise of better results in the 
future. 

Both young ladies were overwhelmed with applause on 
the part of a very generous as well as large sized audience. 


*** 


Last night*at the Philharmonie an event took place which 
showed conclusively that Germany, or at least its capital, 
knows no chauvinism in music. It was the concert of 
French music which Eduard Colonne, the great Paris con- 
ductor, gave here with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
and in which he was received with a sincere enthusiasm 
and unanimous acclamation, the like of which 1 have 
rarely witnessed. 

I must also say that I have not heard the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra play as well as they did last night 
since the days of the late Hans von Biilow, and Colonne 
himself expressed his admiration at such an orchestra in 
no diminutive words of praise. He said to me that in spite 
of sofew rehearsals he felt so sure of his men that he let him- 
self go entirely and almost unconsciously, and that he fol- 
lowed only his momentary inspirations and moods, feeling 
sure that hisorchestra was with him in all nuances of dynam- 


ics and rhythm he might indicate or demand of them, or as 
he expressed it, with Gallic graphicness, ‘‘ I improvised on 
the orchestra.” They did follow him as I never heard 
them follow before, and the artistic result was one of the 
most rousing and inspiring ones. This despite the fact 
that the orchestra as well as the listeners had to get used 
first to Colonne’s peculiar beat. In two time, for instance, 
he makes a very wide horizontal instead of the customary 
downward stroke of the baton, and as in forte or excited 
passages he strikes out from his body very energetically 
with both arms, and then draws them in again toward his 
chest, the effect is a novel one so far as looks are con- 
cerned. However, you get used to this outward peculiarity 
very quickly, and you forget it entirely over the inspiration 
and enthusiasm with which Colonne leads his men. 

The program was made up entirely of French music, but 
it offered no absolute novelty except three little refined 
and exceedingly dainty bits of orchestral painting called 
April Tales, by Charles Maria Widor. They are said to 
belong to an entire suite of music to the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, but I fail to understand why they figured 
on the program as April Tales. The first is a little noc- 
turne in A flat, in which the flute alternates in solo pas- 
sages with the violin, both accompanied mainly by the 
harp. A sérénade illyrienne, starting in B flat minor and 
winding up in the same major key, is short but sweet, and 
the last of the three selections performed here is an 
aubade in E major, in which the solo violin plays the main 
part. In this—as well as in the first solo—Concertmaster 
Witek greatly distinguished himself, as did also flutist 
Quensel, of the Philharmonic Orchestra, in the nocturne. 

Massenet’s Phédre overture in G minor-major was per- 
formed with splendid sonority. It is of almost classic 
severity of form, and I like the second theme in D major 
immensely. 

Saint-Saéns’ Rouet d’'Omphale was taken at unusually 
slow tempo, and I think thereby lost a trifle of its effective- 
ness, although it was worked up to a very telling climax. 

Those old war horses of all conductors who want to 
show off an orchestra, the orchestral fragments from Ber- 
lioz’s Damnation of Faust, were given with so much brill- 
iancy and color that both the Dance of the Sylphs and the 
Rackoczy March were redemanded, and had to be.re- 
peated. The march I never before heard performed with 
so much vim and such an irresistible rhythmical swing and 
general élan. Colonne is full of fire and temperament, and 
he knows the secret of how to impart both to his orchestra. 

Lalo’s Norwegian Rhapsody I heard first from Van der 
Stucken and did not then fancy it. I never changed my 
opinion afterwards. It is a wild, more Spanish than Nor- 
wegian, orchestral Orgie, as banal in invention as a Liszt 
Hungarian rhapsody for piano, but with lots of color in it. 

The close of the interesting program was formed by 
Bizet’s cleverly orchestrated and generally very genial 
Roma symphony, or rather suite, a work with which you 
are all familiar. 

Colonne was cheered to the echo after the performance 
and had to bow his acknowledgments to more than a dozen 
most hearty recalls. He will go with the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra to Scandinavia, where he is to conduct some 
of the concerts in the tournée arranged by manager Her- 
mann Wolff. 

At the concert I met Adalbert von Goldschmidt, the 
Viennese composer of the Seven Cardinal Sins and of Gaea, 
a work which will be produced by the Gaea Society in a 
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year ortwo. Furthermore, I spoke with the tenor Mierz- 
winski, who informed me that he was now busy studying 
Lohengrin in German. He was busy doing the same thing 
in New York six or seven seasons ago with the kind assist- 
ance of Ferdinand Quentin Dulcken, Esq., but he seems 
not to have succeeded in mastering it yet. I believe, fur- 
thermore, he never will, and that we shall know him only 
for his quondam high C (u¢ de pottrine) and in the four 
parts of Arnold, Manrico, Raoul and Robert, which are 
the only ones which he has so far managed to learn. 
Mierzwinski looks well, but he is getting on in years all the 
same. ene 

August Hennig celebrated last week the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his entrance into the Royal Orchestra. He was 
named Royal Chamber Musician, and his request to be 
pensioned was graciously granted. The announcement 
was made to the venerable old musician, who was received 
with an orchestral fanfare by his colleagues, through Count 
Hochberg, who made a neat little speech. As Hennig had 
all his life long struck the percussion instruments the count 
alluded to this fact in Busch's renowned words : 

Musik wird oft nicht schén befunden, 
Weil sie mit viel Geraiusch verbunden. 

Hennig is also the inventor of the new method of count- 
ing five parttime. When the fine movement in five-quarter 
time in Tschaikowsky’s sixth and last symphony was being 
rehearsed, and some of the musicians with long rests could 
not count well, he said to his colleagues, ‘‘ I get along very 
well, for I always count each measure by repeating Ein 
Glass Bier vor mir.” Si non e vero, &c. 

* *# * 


A telegram from Mannheim informs me that Weingart- 
ner’s opera Genesius was received warmly at its premiére 
there last week, and that the composer was several times 
called before the curtain. This may all be true or it may 
not be true, nevertheless Genesius is no great or beautiful 


opera. 
* 2 *# 

I gave the cast for the Bayreuth festival performances of 
the Ring in my last week’s budget for all the parts except 
Stegmund and Siegfried. 1 now learn that Gerhduser, of 
Karlsruhe, will sing the former part, and that Burgstaller, 
of Bayreuth, Dr. Seidel, of Prague, and Gruening, of Ham- 
burg, will alternate as Sieg/ried. 

*# *# 


Colonne, the Paris conductor, called on me in company 
of Anton Hekking, the violoncellist, and I also saw him 
after his successful concert here, when he expressed him- 
self as delighted with the reception which he met at 
Berlin. 

Director Henry Pierson, of the Royal Opera intendancy, 
told me that he had invited Colonne to come to Berlin with 
his orchestra and give two concerts for which he would 
place the Royal Opera House at the French conductor's 
gratuitous disposal. There is certainly no chauvinism in 
this. I also learned from Director Pierson that the German 
Embassy in Russia will give a concert at Moscow in honor 
of the Czar’s coronation, and that Court Conductor Dr. 
Muck is to direct this concert, in which the first soloists 
from all the court opera houses of the different German 
states will appear as vocalists and for which the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra has been specially engaged. This 
will surely be a grand affair. 

Further callers at the Berlin offices of THe Musica. 
Courrer were Mr. and Mrs. Sherman, from San Francisco, 
Cal.; Heniot Levy, of New York, who showed me a new 
string quartet in D major which he had just finished, and 
which is not without talent. He is now studying composition 
with Bargiel and the piano with Reiff at the Hochschule. 
Miss Minnie Dilthey, from New York, and Miss Rohra- 
bacher, from Detroit, came to take leave ; both are on their 
way to New York now. Then there was Miss Kathryn 
Maude Bruce, a vocal pupil of Mallinger, who is soon to be 
heard here in a concert of her own ; Miss Ada Bulen, from 
Columbus, Ohio, a pupil of Halir; Miss Hassler, from 
Lansing, Mich., a pupil of Barth; Mrs. and Miss Greenevelt, 
from New Orleans, and Reinhold L. Herman, the com- 


poser. O. F. 
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OW on earth did she come to marry that muff, 
Chuffie? 

Oh, well you see, she had to have money to buy a public 
career with, and she was not attractive enough to get it 
illegally.— Smoking Room Dialogue. 

Don’ts FOR PARIs—COntTINUED. 

Do not read this letter without having read last week’s. 
There is nothing so broken as a broken chain. 

Don’t plan expense just by your board and singing les- 
sons in Paris. 

You see you have spent twenty-three years of your life, 
more or less, in just singing, nothing else; and you sud- 
denly assume a position demanding émperatively singing, 
acting and two or three languages. You cannot get near the 
stage without buying these things, any more than you 
could give a big dinner party with the same expense that 
you dine at home in the ordinary family manner. 

Moreover, you cannot buy your wines at the butcher's, 
your cakes at the florist’s nor your vegetables at the 
baker’s, and there is no means on earth of escaping either 
one—except not to give the party. 

It does not stand to reason that a singing teacher can in 
a half hour lesson limber your stiff body, teach you French 
sounds, French grammar and conversation, acting and 
repertory. Besides you find that you cannot even use the 
singing that you brought over with you; no teacher here 
considers it fit for use any more than a rue de Paix modiste 
would accept a ‘‘ Bowery bonnet.” You must buy a new 
voice from the very beginning, in addition to all the rest. 

The price of a// French lessons is from 10 to 25 frs., or 
$2 to $5, each. If these are paid by the month you lose 
again in lost lessons when sick or laid out by the omnibus 
performances described last week. As they all teach 
French backward here you will find it necessary to pay 
for ‘‘sing French” and ‘talk French” and ‘ French 
French.” You must learn more or less Italian and Ger- 
man, no matter how badly. The form has to be gone 
through, and you must pay for it. 

You must study acting, and as all American women need 
to create suppleness first, and as they do not believe it or 
cannot afford it, they go on with the acting and so never 
act. Concert women need this suppleness as much as 
opera people. A wooden £ve,or Mary Magdalen is as 
badas a wooden Marguerite or Juliette. No, I know you 
don’t believe it. 

Then you must pay an accompanist, not merely to play 
accompaniments when you sing, but you come to employ 
him asa sort of coach or under teacher who supplements 
your many ignorances by a sort of mechanical ‘‘ Good 
morning, pretty Poll,” sort of a thing that you clutch at 
with the rest. I know girls here taking from four or five 
teachers at one time—poor girls, too, who have been ob- 
liged to take things up one by one, as men support betting 
on the Bourse. 

Then there are attendant expenses of concerts and oper- 
atic ‘‘ show-offs ” in which you are to appear and which imply 
costumes, stage ornaments, extra trips, carriages, people to 
help you here and there in hurry and excitement, where 


you have to pay if you ask for a slipper--heaven knows 
what. If you do not do these things, you stay behind, 
that's all. Everyone will let you, and call it “stupid” or 
your own fault. If you do not enter into these things you 
might better have stayed at home. 

You must buy music right along; big expensive scores 
to get an aria or two out of ; and heavy wads of exercises 
of which you take little corners and keep the rest to lug 
about as dead baggage to pay ‘‘extra” on every time you 
stir. 

You imagine you have allowed for ordinary dressing by 
ordinary expense. But you have not. Studio dressing 
must be invariably chic and fresh. You are surrounded by 
such and you never know the minute when an impresario 
or agent ‘‘drops down” and must see you at your best. 
You must look nice in Paris, indoors and out and always, 
no matter how you do it. Gloves and shoes alone consume 
your ‘‘ dressing supply.” 

You think you can be an exception and slip out of some 
of these things. You cant. 

2 * # 

Don’t imagine that study life is the hard part of this 
thing. 

If you could look around and see some of these women 
over here waiting and watching around, looking for a job, 
after they are supposed to be ready for it! 

They never dare let a human being know of this part ; it 
would spoil the idea of *‘ success” that must go out. That's 
a dark chapter that nobody except perhaps the poor mis- 
guided mother ever gets. School life work is fun to that. 

Revolving on a personal pivot heretofore and wholly 
without the assimilative impressionability which sees in 
the dark, they are—helpless Agents, common, indiffer- 
ent, stupid often, when smart bad, and when good in- 
capable replace fawning professors, and pretty studio senti- 
ment changes to ‘‘ Are you good for a full house?” 

The balloon of personal vanity called “ sensitiveness” is 
savagely pricked ; inefficiency stands out in great bare 
spots, like sealskin buttonholes; people at home write 
asking when that début is going to be, and—expense grows 
steadily on! Lies, deceptions, excuses of engaging parties 
have to be supplemented by lies, excuses and deceptions on 
the part of parties not engaged, or even engaged, to keep 
appearances floating. 

“* Artists” who would throw up hands and eyes in holy 
horror at thought of a practical, systematic, Icgical and 
above board introduction to the public, stoop and crawl 
and drag around in all sorts of winding passages to 
scramble on to the stage or platform without being seen, so 
as to pretend to have been hauled on there by main force 
on account of their marvelous talent. 

Nobody is deceived. It is a regular farce. And there 
are so many wise, sensible things to be done at this junc- 
ture if they would only think. 

- * # 

Don't get sick! For God’s sake, girls, don't get sick in 
Paris. 

I remember when I first came, an American, dilating on 
the lacks and discomforts of home life in Paris. Indeed 
the drive to the theatre was made a howling wilderness by 
the recital. Sara Bernhardt drove it from my mind for a 
time, but in the entre’acte it came back. 

‘“‘Mr. Z.,” I said, ‘‘what would you do then if you got 
sick in Paris?” 

Will I ever forget that look ! 

The man fairly jumped from his seat, his hair went on 
end, his eyes were terror itself, his cheeks white and his 
lips blue. 

‘“‘ Sick !” he cried without voice, ‘‘ Sick ? Sick in Paris!!” 

I only felt misgivings then, but I have since known peo- 
ple who were sick here. I beg you for your own good not 
to do it. You may imagine in a place where heat, air and 
bathing are considered ‘‘ luxuries” that hospital privileges 
are not many, you could not expect it. Indeed, with the 
best intentions in the world on the part of the people, you 
could not have the ordinary necessities that are ours un- 
consciously. 

To begin with, you must depend on grates for heating, 
no matter what the weather. Some coal does not light up 
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at all, other coal spurts up like pine. In either case it goes 
out when the servant does, and the endless coming and 
going lighting, tending and ‘‘ blower” business, with 
kindling like pencils and coal in boxes the size of our 
Huyler candy boxes, is agitating. With that you wake in 
a chill, are cooked about 11, chilled again at noon, and so 
on till the thing stops altogether wearied with its exertions. 

There are no messenger boys in town. So you must 
depend on your friends to bring you your medicine. But 


there are people who come to ask after you to whom you 


cannot send word. 

‘Mademoiselle is better this morning, but she wishes 
you would take these prescriptions, go to such a street, 
have them put up, bring the medicine back as quickly as 
possible, and here 's the money and empty bottles.” 

Servants of the house, however sweet and obliging with 
their various occupations, cannot be used as messengers— 
and there you are. 

I know a girl who, being treated homceopathically, and 
the depot at the other end of the city, went four days 
without medicine ordered, simply because she could not 
get it. I know another who telegraphed for a certain 
doctor, and lay twenty four hours expecting him, when she 
learned by accident that he had left the city! For mailing 
of letters, stamps, answers to important hurried letters that 
may be received, there is absolutely no means of communi- 
cation outside of friends and house servants. One ‘s bur- 
ied alive sick in Paris, and if that forms a worry one could 
well die from, it. 

There is no means of ventilating a sick chamber. 
is a horror of air here that amounts to a superstition, and 
There are no transoms, and 


There 


houses are built accordingly. 
the windows, running from floor to ceiling, must be opened 
the entire length to be opened at all. 

I found a girl who had been ill two weeks in an elegant 
boarding house, in a room in which no breath of air had 
entered during the entire time. The doctor, who was 
there almost every day, never spoke of it or seemed to think 
about it. Another who had been confined to her room for 
over a month said that she hid well under the bed covers 
once a day and had the window opened for five or six min- 
utes, to the consternation of the domestics. It never oc- 
curred to anybody, she said, that there was no ventilation. 
At the same time the very best rooms are full of draughts, 
which are not only dangerous but dreadfully uncomfort- 
When I think of girls sick in cheap or badly man- 
If you must come 


able. 
aged pensions here I stop thinking. 
over here to study, don’t get sick while you stay. 


* 2 # 


If you go alone into a French family on purpose to learn 
French, don’t expect to find there the English language. 
American comfort and a homelike feeling. It is impossi- 
ble. But don’t throw over for an impulse all that you have 
marked out by reason. You are not here to visit and have 
a good time. You are here to learn to make a living with 
a most risky and difficult profession. This is only the be- 
ginning of much being alone and lonesome in the way you 
have chosen to choose. 

sn 

If you insist upon the liberty and freedom of a hotel, 
don’t expect to be nicely thought of. 

They lock their outside doors, to be sure, at 10, but you 
see there is nothing to prevent anybody’s being locked in 
or locked out, and everybody knows it. Nice living for a 
woman means the establishment of a tacit alibi. 

see 

lf your husband is the ‘dearest fellow in the world” 
don't make him cheap by showing that you don’t care a 
cent whether you are with him or not, by coming off here 
to Paris, for instance, on the excuse of study, but really to 
have a little change, variety, to get rid of housekeeping or 
to have a little taste of what is going on. 

Don't come even if you really mean to study when you 
come. If he is the cheap fellow you and people make him out 
to be, separate from him honestly, go out and make some 


good, honest money your own self and go where you please, 
and call it making the best of a bad bargain. 

I met an American wife the other evening trotting along 
under the eaves with her best diamonds and frizzes and 
pointed patent leathers on, a card bag hanging on her 
arm. She said gleefully that she was going round the 
corner to play cards with some men who lived there, 
adding jocularly that whist was the word. 

Not finding the joke fall as funnily as she expected, per- 
haps, she added apologetically that of course she would 
not go there if it was a small, little, squeezed upapartment, 
but that it was a ‘‘ great big place with big, high ceilings.” 

Wholly heedless of the sarcasm in the remark that there 
was no chaperon equal to big walls, she added _ hastily that 
she would not be alone, as Mrs. Other Baggage was to be 
there too. Which, of course, made matters worse, as it 
put two bad wives in town in place of one ! 

And these were only the little quiet, well behaved brown 
robin types of wives. What of the big handsome ones, who 
build on their looks and insist on being admired, who come 
over here expressly to have a good time! The woods are 
full of them here and elsewhere. 

It would require much palaver and excuse to straighten 
that sort of thing out to anybody who knows what the love 
life means. 
No woman who loves a man can voluntarily be sepa- 
rated from him for a day, let alone a season. It is not in 
nature It is not possible. It is an impossibility. No 
woman loves a man who separates from him voluntarily, 
or except for his great good, or some distinct duty calling 
for the sacrifice—not for herself ! 
If she does not love him there are many more honorable 
things to do than to constitute an illegal divorce under the 
name of art (?), and with the money of the man who re- 
ceives nothing in return pass the time pleasantly with 
other men in a foreign city. 

ee*## 

Paris. 

Tue Marcuest Opera CoNnceRT. 

This performance was perhaps the most interesting of its 
kind ever given by this celebrated professor of song. It 
really deserved to be a success; she had spent no end of 
money on it and no end of personal trouble and effort. 
Instead of her own home studio, already fitted up as a 
theatre, the expensive Thé&tre Mondain was rented for the 
oceasion, expensive operatic artists were engaged to give 
the répliques, and rehearsal appliance and ‘‘ extra” must 
all have been a pretty penny. 
It was interesting to us in that the American element 
predominated in the seats and on the stage, and it was of 
interest vocally in that not one of the nine voices heard 
was a bad one, and some were of exceptional value. Of 
course no thinking person would look for finished artists in 
a group of people making their first public bow. Nobody 
could expect that anything approaching an artist even 
could be made of an ordinary American girl in twoor three 
years. It would be a task impossible to the most experi- 
enced and best teacher on earth. The conditions of the 
case make it out of the question; but for what was pleas- 
ing, encouraging, hopeful and really good let us be thank- 
ful, and pray that our own educative conditions be made 
more conducive to the preparation that is indispensable to 
a professional finish in Europe. 

Of the pupils who sang the best by all means in tune, 
tone, truth, temperament, a certain unconscious ‘‘ expres- 
sion” in voice and person, was a Mile. Aina, from Finland, 
with a voice that made pictures of a summer moon rising 
back of the Alhambra and woke up with a single vibration 
all of your nature that you had spent weeks in putting 
to sleep. 

Of the improvement that has been made in voice and 
style in a year none is more apparent than that of Miss 
Willy Sandmeyer (Mlle. Sanda), of New York, whose voice 
has grown full, clear and steady, while her acting has an 
intention and authority not before seen. She looked 
charming and lovable in her red Lakmé robe and blonde 


youth. She sang the Duo Strophes et Duo, with Mlle. 
Aina and M. Gauthier, of the Opéra. Miss Sandmeyer 
was one of the distinct successes of the last occasion of this 
kind at the Salle Erard. 

Mrs. Torriani-Hutchinson (Mme. Torriani), of New York, 
sang the Scéne et Duo from Mignon with M. Douaillier, of 
the Opéra, and the last act of Faust with MM, Douaillier 
and Gauthier. The only brunette among the American 
girls, her coal black eyes, magnificent hair and strong re- 
semblance to Adelina Patti were subjects of comment in 
the house. Although suffering from recent illness and 
throat trouble, her voice was clear and true, and she im- 
pressed by dramatic intensity and a self-possession as of 
one born to the stage. Mme. Torriani is ready, I believe, 
for operatic work, having an extensive repertory well in 
hand. 

An electric effect was created on the audience by the ap- 
pearance and singing of Miss Fannie Michelson, of San 
Francisco (Mlle. Francisca), in the Duos et Air from Rigo- 
letto, with the Opéra singers. Her remarkable beauty, 
superb form, natural golden hair and dark eyes, the gentle, 
youthful, refined expression and a voice like a flute of 
limitless resource, with warmth and life back of it, made 
‘the world forget” for atime, and her acting was of the 
best of the afternoon. It was a more satisfactory perform- 
ance than one gets oftenon the regular stage, and the 
spontaneous applause and unanimous praise of the city 
papers testify to the fact. 

Mile. Francisca is well known in musical circles in San 
Francisco, where she sang in the Calvary Church and 
much in concert. She has twelve operas in French, and 
has been praised in more than one by the composers. Her 
brother, who is deeply interested in her success, was pres- 
ent at this interesting matinée, and could not fail of being 
deeply gratified. 

Miss Florence Brimson, of Toronto, Canada (Mlle. To- 
ronta), made an exquisite picture of Marguerite in the 
Air Quatuor et Duo from Faust, with Mlle. Kirine, from 
Moscow, and two other artists In spite of a tendency to 
nasal quality, which frequently disappeared, this young 
lady managed to create an excellent musical impression, 
and from time to time she touched the borderland of im- 
agination in a way that had it been sustained throughout 
would have made the performance a unique one. For in- 
stance, Je t’adore ; je veux pour toi mourir was startlingly 
life-like and free from staginess. It said itself, and it spoke 
the truth, and one envied the superb dark Frenchman who 
was reading the beautiful story from the infantine golden 
glory that lay on his shoulder. 

The last time that that I went to call on Miss Boucicault 
at the Hétel Continental I found three bell boys grouped 
outside the door. The girl was singing an Aida aria and 
they were listening. So interested were they that, except 
to make way for me to join the group, they did not seem 
to remark that I was a caller, and made no motion to dis- 
turb the little concert. They knew every note of it. They 
said ‘‘ Elle chante comme un ange,” remarked on the fine 
quality of the upper register, and even on the character of 
the accompaniment. They asked where she came from, 
and if she was a real artist, and when the music ceased 
they slipped off with that gentle, unconscious, imposeful 
air that French have whenever they touch the art strata. 

The singer could not have a better compliment. When 
it comes to appeal, I do so believe in ‘the people,” and 
without appeal where is anybody? 

At this séance du théatre this young lady, who is from 
Melbourne, ratified the impression of the séance du corri- 
dor, and her /u/iette duo and the cantabile Air et Duo 
from Thomas’ Psyche were a success. Miss Boucicault on 
the stage resembles strikingly Miss Sibyl Sanderson. She 
has a beautiful quality of pure, high soprano. The few 
incongruities in gesture and action could easily be cured 
by sufficient practice. 

Two young foreigners, Miles. Kosminska from London, 
and Kirine from Russia, showed more or less talent in Par- 
don de Ploérmei and three acts from Werther. 
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MM. Mangin and Bertin had stage training and direction 
of the young ladies, and the inimitable Panzani was accom- 
panist with the former. A rather droll feature of the per- 
formance was that the three operatic artists, to designate 
them from students, appeared in evening dress instead of in 
costume. Their sudden apparitions into scenes where the 
young ladies were all more or less loosely gowned in flow- 
ing robes and hair gave the momentary shock of abrupt 
entrance into a boudoir after hours; an effect heightened 
by the fact that all three were dark, superb looking Latins 
and sang their protestations like ange s or Mephistopheles. 
(French men can sing !) 

The American girls were absolutely like a bouquet of 
flowers. Much comment was passed in the house as to the 
extent of feminine beauty in the States, and for one I could 
not wonder that the coat sleeves of the Latins seemed to 
leave reluctantly the pretty waists of my countrywomen. 
These are artistic fellows you know, and appreciate a nice 
line when they see it, even if it happens to be alive. 

Another pretty girl, also a blonde, who made a vocal 
début was a Miss Ida Wilson, pupil of Mme. Ram Baud, 
and protégée of the good Mrs. Walden Pell, who even 
through the days of a severe family affliction could not 
cease her efforts of philanthropy. 

Miss Wilson’s début was made at the Salle Pleyel in 
special concert given with the assistance of several well- 
known artists. The girl was a perfect vision of prettiness 
in white and gold. This, with her dainty, piquant bearing 
and other fascinations, made one wonder what on earth 
she wanted to be a singer for. She has notes of exceptional 
purity, freshness and sympathy, but I do not believe that 
anybody imagines her quite ready for public work yet. 
Mme. Ram Baud is a pupil of Wartel and Barthe Banderali, 
who, with sufficient talent for operatic career, has devoted 
it to the concert and schvol room. 

An excellent and wholly valuable pupils’ concert was 
that given this week in his home by M. Ludovic Breitner, 
the concert pianist and professor. 

Here, too, America was a feature, one of the brightest 
stars being Miss Lucie Hickenlooper, of Texas, whose mu- 
sical education before coming to Paris was had solely from 
Mrs. L. P. Grunewald, an American piano teacher. The 
talent and preparation of this little girl, who is but fifteen 
years of age, have been conmented on with astonishment 
by various French musicians, among them Marmontel pére, 
of the Conservatoire. In a few months under the guidance 
of M. Breitner she has blossomed into a veritable little 
artist of an authority and chic that are astonishing. 

Her playing of the Liszt concerto in E flat with her 
master was listened to with admiring attention by those 
present, among whom were many of the first connois- 
seurs of Paris, who formed a little committee and heard 
the young American play several test compositions after 
the concert was over. She had been prepared on four chefs- 
d’ceuvre of tremendous difficulty without knowing which 
she was to play, a procedure that cannot be too highly 
commended. In fact, in the absence of another pupil, she 
passed to the piano as tranquilly as a child going to walk, 
and played her Beethoven sonata from memory without 
symptom of strain. 

As one watched with profound interest the work of this 
little girl (realizing what it means to interpret, execute and 
memorize a sonata or concerte) and called to mind the 
great grown up, big hipped and big shouldered women 
singers who come sailing out to the footlights, leaning 


heavily upon their ‘‘ vocal scores” of four strains and as 
many chords, dealing with an apple bough and a robin, one 
could not but compare the difference in dignities between 
vocal and instrumental work. 

She was not an exception either. Eight or ten girls in 
their teens or little over played their works all from memory 
—such as the Liszt polonaise in E ; Sinding variations ; 
Schumann’s Carnaval de Vienne ; Scénes de Carnaval, by 
Corpus ; nocturnes, valse caprices, &c.; and one French 
girl played as one number a chant polonaise, Chopin-Liszt, 
Rubinstein Polka Bohéme, Sgambati’s Toccata, Bach’s 
Fantaisie Chromatique and Liszt’s Twelfth Rhapsody ! 

Another American girl, by the way, Miss B. Minor, of 
Seattle, Wash. played Piéce Rococo, of Moskowski in 
admirable style. Her sister, Miss Judith Minor, was to 
have played a barcarolle and valse chromatique, but was 
prevented by a cold. 

Mr. Breitner makes a tournée in American next season, 


I believe. 


* ne 
Heitié—Duvernoy. 

New opera by M. Alphonse Duvernoy, words by MM. 
Mieter and du Locle. 

The new opera has had its premiére, and ‘‘ everybody” 
is going to see it who did not do so the first night, but 
whether attracted by nationalism, curiosity, art love or ap- 
preciation time alone can tell. 

People generally find the music ‘* réminiscente,” to put it 
mildly. One man in the lobby said it was useless to go to 
different operas nowadays, that all of them could be found 
in any one, as they were nothing but *‘ reminiscent.” Mr. 
Bruneau finds Verdi in the popular rhythm and sonority of 
Hellé, and Massenet in the passionate and languorous ac- 
companiments ; while praising the solidity and sobriety of 
the instrumentation he finds an abuse of the hautbois mo- 
notonous, and he regards the work in general as untradi- 
tional, pointing to renovations and reforms which subject 
the composer to criticism from which he has scarcely the 
genius to extricate himself. 

There are several ‘‘ airs " which attracted attention, nota- 
bly, hymn to the night, accompanied by harps and strings ; 
an air of the Duc d’Athénes, Gauthier, and a long and 
charming air of ecstasy for the tenor. 

Hellé is a priestess of Diana whom Gauthier, Duc 
a’ Athénes, brave lover and disciple of new religions. 
abducts. The damsel of imprecations revenges herself for 
the insult by falling in love with the son, and fusses with 
remorse and apologies to her church *‘ after,” like the rest 
of them. The décor and representation is so fine that even 
if unenthused by the music people will go to see it for 


some time. aes 


The charming singer Margaret Reid, who has been stay- 
ing in Paris several months, leaves to-day for London, 
where she opens an engagement at Covent Garden in 
Pagliacci. : 

Miss Reid’s artistic reputation is too well established in 
America to need comment here. We can but wish her 
Godspeed and a continuation of such success as that in the 
New York Metropolitan Opera House, where her Ophelia 
to La Salle’s Ham/et, with de Reszké as King, was a 
memorable representation. She is a conscientious and 
careful student, and lives a life of almost absolute seclusion 
here while perfecting her réles. She will probably sirg 
Carmen, and Mignon also, in London. 

Miss Reid is of the Whitelaw Reid family and from 





Kentucky originally, although Indianapolis has been her 
recent home. 
New Music. 
ALPHONSE Lepuc, Parts. 

Among new productions of Alphonse Leduc is a series 
of Transcriptions Faciles, arranged by L. Stréabbog, in- 
tended specially for young beginners ; they are charming, 
correct, interesting and calculated to be a feature in that 
line. Air Louis XIII., Aida, La Pendule 4 Musique, Sous 
les Chénes, Vive Polichinelle, En Cheminant, from Carmen, 
and Conte de Grand’mére are among the interesting selec- 
tions. In addition a polka for piano, A Coeur Joie, by E. 
Fischer, is a special success here. 

Attention of musicians must be called to the announce- 
ment elsewhere in THe Musicat Courter of ten manu- 
script pieces of organ music the royalty of which is for 
sale by the composer, M. Henri Deshayes, the celebrated 
organist-composer of Paris. The masuscript may be seen 
at the New York Musica, Courier office. An analysis of 
the pieces may later be found under the head of ‘** New 
Music for Publication.” 

I must in this way convey to the AZolian Company, 
of New York, the satisfaction felt here the extent to 
which French composition is being used in their concerts. 
Recent programs show all the leading French composers 
among the classic masters. To the already remarkable list 
of patrons of this modern musical triumph, which has cap- 
tured crowned heads in royalty and art of all nations, may 
be added all French lovers of musical progress. Tue Mvu- 
sicaL Courter is pleased to extend this tothem through 
their charming and courtly representant, Mr. V. Toledo. 

People of the Champs Elysées quarter, Paris, may now 
find THe Musica, Courter always at 37 rue Marbeuf, in 
addition to Brentano's and the Galignani Library. 

Students contemplating change of place please remember 
that they may always leave change of address, &c., at 8 
Clément-Marot, as above. Fannig EpGAr THOMAS. 








Florence.—The Princess Alice of Monaco believes 
that she has discovered a genius in the young Englishman 
De Lara, and used her influence to have his opera Amy 
Robsart produced at La Pergola. Florence. 

Febea Strakosch.—One of the great attractions of 
the opera season at Nice was the appearance in opera of 
Mlle. Febea Strakosch, daughter of Ferdinand Strakosch, 
and niece of Maurice Strakosch. After instruction from 
Carlotti Patti and Sbriglia she made her first appearance 
in 1892-3 at Trieste. Her voice is a clear, pure falcon of 
tare intensity, and she possesses great dramatic talent, 
and for her age an extensive repertory. 

The Prague Philharmonic.—Antonin Dvordk’s 
concerto for violoncello was performed in Prague at the 
last Philharmonic concert with immense success. The 
work (composed in America, and in the key of B minor) 


had previously been performed at the Philharmonic in ~ 


London, on March 19, with Mr. Leo Stern as soloist. 

The concerto has been dedicated to Hans Wihan, who 
for reasons only known to himself declined to play at the 
last moment, and on the express invitation of Dr. Dvorak 
Mr. Stern journeyed from London to. perform it under the 
composer’s own direction. Critical opinions are unanimous 
in regarding this concerto as the most valuable addition to 
violoncello literature of recent years. 

Mr. Stern was recalled no fewer than five times, and 
with Dr. Dvorak was the recipient of tumultuous applause. 
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Music in Dresden. 
DRESDEN, April 25, 1896 

VEN after the success of such a genius in the 
E pianistic line as Feruccio Busoni, another pianist, 
August Stradal, who lately played here, came in for a 
share of attention. Uncontrollable outbursts of infinite feel- 
ing and temperament make Stradal’s interpretions inter- 
esting to a degree ; he never gives a conventional reading 
of any of his program numbers whatever ; they are always 
true pictures of his own moods and Stimmungen. There are 
impulse, expression and color in his Vortrag, which 
not only captivate his hearers, but carry them totally 
away. 

Stradal is a subjective artist of strong individuality. His 
program was made up accordingly—not in the old way be- 
ginning with Bach and ending with Liszt, but commenc- 
ing with a rarely heard Liszt composition, Les Funérailles 
(from the Harmonies poétiques), and the ballade in B minor 
from the same composer. Then Beethoven, Bach, Chopin, 
Schubert and Liszt followed. Among all these selections 
one, however, was a perfect failure, viz., the Beethoven 
sonata, op. 27, No. 2. Stradal seems too exclusive a Liszt 
interpreter par préférence to be a good Beethoven player. 
His interpretation of Schubert-Liszt’s Erlking was magnifi- 
cent, undoubtedly the best of all the Erlking perfermances 
I have heard here this fall. 

To say something of Mrs. Niklass Kempner’s song reci- 
tal and her great virtuosity as a singer would be carrying 
coals to Newcastle, as the artist is already well known to 
the readers of this paper. She gave proof that with a Lied- 
er singer just the voice is by no means the first thing. 
Far more ; artistic inspiration, an excellent declamation, 
warmth of feeling, true musical instinct, and a superior 
technical polish form the medium by which an artist en- 
thuses his or her audience. 

Singers possessing these musical virtues need not fear 
facing those inevitable, always approaching old days and 
the decay of voice ; one has only to remember the way Mrs. 
Kempner sang the song by Loewe, Niemaud hat’s gese- 
hen, or Richard Strauss’ Standchen. There was some- 
thing of youth and first love about it that made our hearts 
beat in sympathy with the fiery dictions. This warmth of 
conception with the singer won her golden opinions of 
press and public. The program comprised compositions by 
Mozart, Schumann, Franz, Giovanni, Beethoven, Loewe, 
Goldschmidt, Strauss, Hermann and Erler. 

The well-known pianist Franz Rummel gave two 
Kiavier-Abende in the Musenhaus, of which I witnessed 
the second on April8. The artist’s playing of the Brahms 
sonata, op. 5, was a feast of high order. It was no doubt 
the most remarkable of the program, which censisted of 
the Beethoven sonata, op. 109; Mozart’s A minor rondo 
and selections by Mendelssohn, Schumann (op. 12), Weber, 
Chopin and Liszt. In spite of the small attendance, the 
artist was very warmly received. The concert season in 
Dresden generally closes in March and the April concerts 
suffer from it. 

This season brought us over many pianists from the New 
World. Of these Mrs. Dory Burmeister-Petersen, like Mr. 
Rummel, is too well known in America to require further 
comments in the columns of this paper. Of Mrs. Burmeis- 
ter-Petersen’s concert I spoke at length in say letter of 
February 14. The lady gave a very good reading of Schu- 
mann’s Carnival and other works by Liszt, Bach, Chopin, 
&c. 

Miss Sophie Fernow, too, I am told, is known as an artist 
of note “in the home of the free and the land of the 
brave.” The lady gave a recital here in the Musenhaus on 
April 16. She is a pianist of remarkable musical abilities, 
good technic, artistic intelligence and refinement of execu- 
tion, all qualities which certainly—in case the artist should 
ever choose to accept a position as a teacher—stamp her an 
excellent pedagogue. Concertmaster Prill, from Leipsic, 


assisted, also Herr Kammersaenger Glommie, of Dresden. 
I here append the program in full : 


Mendelssohn 
Beethoven 


Lehmann-Osten 
Schumann 
Wagner- Wilhelmj 
Vieuxtemps 


Rhapsodie No. 12.. 


Miss Fernow's concert which coincided with the first 
performance of Kienzl's Evangelimann inthe Court Opera 
House—had a fairly well filled hall and vociferous applause, 
which forced her to give several encores. 

Kienzl’s Evangelimann, as in all the other places where 

the opera has been produced, promises to be a drawing 
card for the opera management. Thereaders of this paper 
are well informed about the work itself, so 1 only have to 
add that the Dresden performance was exquisite in every 
way. Scheidemantel, Johannes, and Anthes, Matthias, act- 
ing and song performance in the last death scene was 
simply overwhelming. I should say it surpassed any other, 
but as I have not had any opportunity to compare it with 
the Berlin and Vienna productions I shall only believe in a 
more perfect rendition of the parts after I have seen and 
heard any. Also the scene between Anthes-M/a/thias, 
Magdalene, Miss Froelich, and the children was brought 
out in so simple and touching a manner that it impressed 
young and old and tears were seen in many an eye. 
The second act (Aufzug), in spite of the somewhat over- 
sentimental introductory song of Magdadlene's O Schine 
Fugendtage, which very strongly reminds one of dear old 
Nessler, seemed to me musically even better than the first, 
where some of the choruses (for instance Schnappauf's 
Hurrah das Schneiderlein) almost touched the style of the 
operetta. Anton Erl'’s Zitterbart turned out (exquisite 
as was his singing and acting) a little too much of a cari- 
cature, but he had a colossal success. Miss Froelich dis- 
tinguished herself as Magdalene; Mrs. Wittich nwo 
the high favor of the entire press. To my taste she deline- 
ated too conspicuously the character of the dramatic hero- 
ine; her singing of the vocal part left nothing to be desired. 
Schuch directed with wonted skill; the opera was exquis- 
itely mounted; the fire (burning the old barn) was true to 
nature. That in some parts reminiscences of Weber, 
Wagner, Nessler, Carmen, &c., strike the ear must not be 
brought into consideration. 

The applause at the premiére is said to have been literally 
frantic; ‘‘the secondére” (fortunately not at the same 
time, like Eugen d’Albert’s Ghismonda, ‘‘the derniére”) 
won equal approval from the public. The opinions of 
the press varied, being not unanimous in praise. Still the 
fact remains that everybody takes great interest in the 
work, and that among all the novelties of late the opera 
draws the largest audiences. 

Romeo and Juliet, by Gounod, experienced a fresh 
mounting some time ago. The principal parts were in- 
trusted to Miss Teleky—a more beautiful than impassioned 
Juliet—and Anthes, Romeo. His good stage presence 
and fine vocal rendering made the most of this part, which 
by no means gives an idea of Shakespeare’s ideal Romeo. 
The music seems tooold fashioned, in spite of the masterly 
execution by the orchestra, the chorus and the soloists 
under Schuch’s lead. 

Johannes Lauterbach, royal concertmaster and professor 


of music, Dresden’s eminent violin virtuoso, lately assisted 
at a concert given by the Mozart Verein, where he was re- 
ceived with no end of enthusiasm. The great maestro— 
whe on account of illness has not been heard here publicly 
for almost a year—is now fully restored and his execution 
is more fascinating than ever. He was cheered for his 
model playing of Mozart’s concerto in D minor. Poetry of 
conception and sweetness of tone production are unequaled 
by this violinist, who claims indeed the rights of an ideal 
Mozart interpreter. 

In a recent Auffiihrungs-Abend of the Tonkiinstler Ve- 
rein an ceuvre posthume by César Franck was produced for 
the first time by the royal concertmaster Emil Teigerl 
and the pianist Sherwood. The sonata is of great beauty. 

A new tenor, Ejnar Forchhammer, a Danish singer, has 
been engaged for the Royal Opera. He has a beautiful 
voice and great dramatic abilities. His singing of Lohen- 
grin was favorably criticised, but was by no means per- 
fect. One of our freshest and youngest sopranos, Frau 
Edel, took the réle of his partner as E/sa. Her singing 
did not reach the artistic standard of Mrs. Edel’s Djamileh 
in Bizet’s opera, which réle she carried through with far 
better results. 

The young violinist Alexander Petschnikoff appeared 
as soloist in the last symphony concert. He played Tschai- 
kowsky'’s concerto and Bach's chiaconna, arousing equal 
enthusiasm here as elsewhere. Unfortunately for me I 
was prevented from attending the concert. 

In the last Nicodé orchestra evening Beethoven’s ninth 
symphony was produced, as well as the violin concerto by 
the same composer, Florian Zaijic being the soloist. 

Bertrand Roth, the Dresden pianist, gave a Brahms 
evening some time ago. He was assisted by the concert 
singer Miss Agnes Witting. 

Frederick Fairbanks, the American piano virtuoso, has 
returned to Dresden from a successful concert tour in 
Russia. A. INGMAN, 





Stoltzenberg.—The well-known vocal teacher Prof. 
Benno Stoltzenberg, after eleven years’ work at the Con- 
servatory, Cologne, has removed to Berlin todirect a newly 
founded operatic and concert school. 

Budapesth’—Count Geza Zichy’s romantic four act 
opera Alar had a very friendly reception at Budapesth. 
The prelude and first two acts are good, but the others 
very weak ; the music, with some beauties, is on the whole 
trivial. : 

A Woman’s Bureau.—Frau Dora Bauer Sachse 
has opened at Berlin an engagement bureau for women of 
the theatrical and musical professions. She is the daugh- 
ter of the late celebrated theatre agent C. A. Sachse, of 
Vienna, and her enterprise is strongly recommended by 
Count Hochberg, the general intendent at Berlin. 


Mme. Materna and Bayreuth.—The following 
letter was recently received by Mme. Materna from the 
widow of Richard Wagner : 

BAYREUTH, March 22. 
Mme. Amalia Materna: 

My Dear Frizenp—I do not know what your plans may be 
for the summer, but I wish to extend to you, our former 
and incomparable Brinnhilde, a hearty invitation for our 
summer performances. I hope you will make the trip and 
give us the ey and pleasure to greet you in Bay- 
reuth again. ith this hope I send you, my dear friend, 
my best regards, and remain in remembrance of your Bay- 
reuth performances as well as your great interest for the 
Bayreuth productions of the music dramas, 

In friendship, Cosima WAGNER. 


Mozart Society.—The second part of the transac- 
tions of the Mozart Society of Berlin, edited by Rudolph 
Genée, gives the text of the editor’s lyric piece, Der Cap- 
ellmeister, an historical account of Mozart’s Schauspiel- 
director, remarks on Una cosa rara in Don Giovanni, a 
sketch of Mozart by ‘‘Basle,’’ with facsimile from a letter 
dated 1779, and Mozart’s first piano piece from an insertion 
in the Mozart biography of G, M. Nissen. 
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Carl Le Vinsen’s Reply to Mr. Howard. 
N his answer to my article on Lamperti and 
diaphragmatic breathing, Mr. Howard accuses me of 
slandering him because I spoke of his ‘* flimsiness and in- 
sincerity.” As this isa grave charge I shall immediately 
clear myself of it by putting the case before the readers of 
Tue Musica Courter and ask them to act asa jury. 

In an article of February 6 Mr. Howard wrote: ‘* The 
substance of what will be read in this and the following 
paper is derived from the reports of many pupils who in 
former years had studied personally under Lamperti. In 
the vital regard of breath taking their circumstantial de- 
scription differed diametrically, for one declared stoutly 
that Lamperti made him expand the chest in inspiration, 
the other as firmly maintained that he was compelled to 
confine all expansion to the abdomen, leaving the chest un- 
moved, But they agreed that the famous master told 
them that the breathing should be wholly, solely from the 
diaphragm.” 

Solely on the strength of these contradictory statements 
Mr. Howard railed and sneered at Lamperti and his teach 
ings, and after I refuted Mr. Howard with extracts from 
Lamperti’s own writings (see Tue Musica, Courier of 
March 12) I remarked that his misrepresentation of the 
master showed the ‘‘flimsiness and insincerity” of the 
man. Webster's definition of ‘‘ to slander” is ‘‘ to defame; 
to injure by maliciously uttering a false report respecting 
one,” &c. 

From this the jury may decide who has been slandering 
—Mr. Howard, by uttering faise reports respecting Lam- 
perti’s teacthing, or I, for rebuking Mr. Howard for so 
doing. 

Since Mr. Howard considers ‘‘ insincerity” such a slander- 
ous word I shall not apply it to him, but it seems to me that 
he at times resorts to a little (almost childishly innocent) 
trickery. For instance, he does not sign his answer to me, 
and under the heading is the following: ‘*‘ Quoted from 
Carl Le Vinsen’s attack upon Mr. John Howard.” When 
one can make this mistake, many might, and that is the 
reason I mention it, and not because I desire to disparage 
Mr. Howard. But to the subject. Mr. Howard says: 
‘*Now he who indites fails to discover the connection 
between his private character, villanous or otherwise, and 
the physiological subject in hand.” So do I, most decidedly. 

But Mr. Howard's paper was mainly a virulent and un- 
just attack upon Lamperti, full of scoffing and ridicule, 
which had certainly no connection with ‘‘ the physiological 
subject in hand,” and, as this had to be answered, I con- 
cluded that the best thing would be to give Mr. Howard a 
dose of his own medicine, not expecting that he would 
swallow it with such bad grace. 

I shall now refute Mr. Howard's censure, and some of 
his unwarranted accusations, which are really too absurd 
to deserve any answer. Nevertheless, I shall give these 
two samples for the reader's edification. Mr. Howard, af- 
ter asserting that my article teems with errors, proceeds to 
enumerate them in the following manner: 

Error No. 1—The quotations from Lamperti’s work show that it is 
at the writer's ready command. 

To call the fact that Mr. Howard has been quoting Lam- 
perti in Tue Musicat Courter *‘ one of my errors” is sim- 
ply the climax of lunacy, especially when it will be 
remembered that he did not doso until after he had read 
my article, as there were no quotations from Lamperti in 
the article I attacked. I gave the name of Lamperti’s 
work in my paper, and of course anybody who desires to 
buy that book can have it ‘‘at his ready command.” The 
next sample is just as conspicuous by its imbecility : 

Error No. 2.—Lamperti did say and repeat that diaphragmatic 
breath was the only advisable one, and in these words: “ During the 
act of inspiration the shoulders must be drawn down insensibly and 
the diaphragm and muscles of the abdomen must feel as if spread out.” 

No physiologist could even faintly suspect that any muscle other 
than the diaphragm could “spread out the abdomen.”’ That Mr. Le 
Vinsen entertained this belief is one of his minor errors, &c. 

Anyone who reads this would imagine that I had written 
against diaphragmatic breathing, while my article was a 


defense of diaphragmatic breathing as taught by Lam- 


perti, and how Mr. Howard can deduce from this quotation 
that I entertain the belief ‘‘ that any muscle other than 
the diaphragm could spread out the abdomen” is a pro- 
found mystery, especially after he has read the following 
in my article : 

‘** All inspiration is produced by suction, and when we in- 
hale in the proper way the diaphragm descends like a 
suction pump and presses down upon the liver, stomach 
and intestines, and at the same time flattens itself.” It is 
because Mr. Howard often makes such absurd and utterly 


| unfounded accusations that I suspected him of insincerity ; 


but, seeing how this term offends him, I have no doubt 
that | was mistaken, and I am more inclined to believe that 
he has been studying too profoundly such Aighly musical 
subjects as ** The Lion’s Larynx and His Vocal Resources.” 
Here is another of Mr. Howard's amusing accusations ; he 
says: ‘‘ Perhaps my immediate assailant had better be at- 
tended to first.” He quotes the writer correctly : 

No man, woman or child, in Christendom or heathendom, takes 
breath solely “/rom the diaphragm” even in natural, peaceful 
sleep ! nor can the faintest whisper be made distinctly audible by the 
isolated use of the abdomina/ muscles. 

My critic and censor goes on to say: 

Here he contradicts himself in the most ridiculous manner ; for 
just before this quotation he writes about the misery such masters 
as Lamperti must have created by teaching their innocent, unsus- 
pecting pupils this ** Howard brand” of diaphragmatic breathing. 

The emphasized words diaphragm and abdominal muscles are slight- 
ly different even in their spelling, and how Mr. Le Vinsen can use 
them as synonyms is beyond even a Boston Yankee’s guessing. 

I give here Mr. Howard's definition of diaphragmatic 
breathing, which will vindicate me: ‘ Sit erect, with your 
back touching the back of the chair and the hands clasp- 
ing the sides about half way from the hips to the armpits. 
Purse the lips as you would for a shrill whistle ; then sip in 
breath by bearing or pushing the abdomen forward, but 
avoid the slightest outward movement of the ribs against 
the hands. 

** This is strict diaphragmatic inhalation ; nothing else 
can possibly be called diaphragmatic breathing, yet this 
ridiculous mode is the only one advised by Lamperti.” 

This is what I alluded to, and as Mr. Howard terms this 
queer conceit diaphragmatic breathing I could not give it 
another name without misquoting him, and as probably 
nobody else ever had such an insanely original conception 
of that mode of respiration I call it the “‘ Howard brand.” 
Mr. Howard appears to imagine that I believe the air to 
descend below the ribs because I wrote: ‘ First the space 
immediately under the lower ribs begins to swell” (Mr. 
Howard quotes ‘‘ is swelled”). Now, this is perfectly cor- 
rect. The diaphragm does make the space under the ribs 
swell by pressing down upon the abdomen. It goes with- 
out saying that I believe just as little that the breath pene- 
trates into the abdomen as I believe that we digest with 
the lungs. 

Mentioning the diaphragm’s action in lateral breathing 
I said : ** It does not (like in diaphragmatic breathing) de- 
scend sufficiently to give the needful room for a deep 
breath, &c.” To this Mr. Howard exclaims : 

Enough, enough! Twenty physiologists of world renowned fame 
have measured and agreed that the diaphragm affords but one-sixth 
of the boundaries of the lungsin man, one-fifth in woman, the re- 
maining five-sixths or four-fifths being furnished by the ribs 

Well, I never denied this statement, which simply proves 
my assertion that deep, diaphragmatic breathing is supe- 
rior to lateral breathing, and I congratulate Mr. Howard 
upon having written it, which he must have done during one 
of his lucid moments. Unfortunately, this happy state of 
mind did not seem to last long, as the following gives evi- 
dence that his ideas became hopelessly confused when the 
reaction set in. After quoting from my paper, ‘‘ the singer 
must before inhaling have the whole chest, from the waist 
up, moderately expanded,” he remarks: *‘ Why, this is 
clavicular breathing incarnate!" So this is Mr. Howard’s 
conception of clavicular breathing! Well, it makes a 
worthy companion to his definition of diaphragmatic 
breathing, as it would be difficult to decide which is the 
more absurd of the two. Any healthy and well built per- 


son will generally have his chest moderately expanded, and 
it is a grave mistake to allow it to collapse during singing. 
A singer should, as a rule, take a breath long before his 
air supply is exhausted, for otherwise he cannot sing with 
perfect ease and freedom. There are, of course, times 
when a singer cannot comply with this rule ; for instance, 
when he is obliged to sustain a very long note, but this 
does not alter the case. 

In order to accommodate Mr. Howard, let us, however, 
suppose that a person takes a full breath after his chest has 
collapsed. Is this then clavicular breathing? This depends 
upon how the breath is taken. If the upper portion of the 
chest is the first to expand in inhaling, and the first to con- 
tract in exhaling, then it is clavicular breathing ; and if the 
abdomen is the first to expand in inhaling, and the first to 
contract in exhaling, then it is diaphragmatic breathing, 
and if the lower ribs are the first to expand in inhaling, and 
the first to contract in exhaling, then it is lateral breathing. 

I explained this so clearly in my last paper that I am 
surprised that Mr. Howard, after having read it, can still 
entertain such queer notions about breathing. We have 
seen Mr. Howard maintain that in diaphragmatic inhaling 
only the abdomen must expand, while the entire chest 
must remain absolutely immovable, and if his ideas about 
clavicular and lateral inhaling correspond to this (which 
they appear to do), then in the former only the upper part 
of the chest must expand, the rest remaining immovable, 
and in the latter the lower part of the chest must expand, 
the rest remaining immovable. 

The absurdity of this is glaringly conspicuous, for ac- 
cording to it a singer can only dispose over about one-third 
of his lung power, no matter which of the three different 
ways of respiration he uses and as there are no other 
methods of breathing this is rather rough on the poor 
singer. I regret not having sufficient time and space at 
present to explain the different modes of breathing more 
fully, but I hope to do so at some other occasion, and shall 
finish now by replying to the following : 

So, “ in exhaling, the diaphragm ascends, drawing in the abdomen,” 
does it? It is pretty universally held, even in Mars, that the abdom- 
inal muscles make the diaphragm ascend. 

I admit that I did not express myself correctly, because 
I wished to avoid tedious and unimportant details, but it is 
certainly less correct to state ‘that the abdominal muscles 
make the diaphragm ascend,” though this takes place excep- 
tionally. In diaphragmatic inhaling the diaphragm presses 
down upon the liver, stomach and intestines, and in exhal- 
ing the diaphragm rises by contracting, thus allowing the ab- 
domen to ascend by relieving those organs of the pressure 
which kept them down below their normal position. That 
the tendency of a muscle in tension is to contract (exactly 
like an elastic) proves that the diaphragm would ascend to 
a certain point, even if the abdomen did not bear against 
it; if, however, we are obliged to force it beyond this 
point, then the abdominal muscles must be brought into 
play. Butsuch an exhaustive expiration should be avoided 
and is never used by a good singer, except in cases where 
he is forced to make an extreme effort. 

What I have written here holds only good for this planet 
as I am entirely ignorant about the views “ held in Mars ;” 
and here Mr. Howard has got me. Probably the physique 
of the Marsians is very different from ours, and 1f Mr. 
Howard has made a special study of their anatomy it may 
account for his definition of diaphragmatic breathing. 

After so much censure I am pleased to say that I have 
just read Mr. Howard's article headed The Double Vocal 
Office of the Cervical Spine (A New Discovery), and that 
I thoroughly indorse it. Over twenty years ago I was 
taught the important part the spine plays in singing and 
this I have imparted to my pupils ever since. Indeed, all 
competent vocal teachers recognize this fact. 

Car Le Vinsen, 








Duerer.— Manager Diirerintends to produce on German 
stages the operas André Chénier, Ratcliff, Zanetto and 
perhaps Chatterton ‘‘ with a select company.” The Chat- 
terton production is, however, very improbable. 








CARLOTTA DESVIGNES, 


CONTRALTO. 


Address care of BOOSEY & CO., 
9 East 17th Street, New York, 


Concert and Oratorio. 





Premier Military Band for a Quarter of a Century! 


Gilmore’s Famous Band 


Twenty-second Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 
Directed by the distinguished Virtuoso, Composer and Conductor 


VICTOR HERBERT. 


ITINERY: May 30 to September 7, Washington Park-on-Delaware, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
September 9 to October 3, Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 
October 5 to October 24, West Pernsylvania Exposition, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
After October 24 Touring. Band available for Concerts, Expo 


sitions, &c. For terms apply to 
JOHN MAHNKEN, Manager, 
Room 23 Steinway Hall, 


Gero. N. Loomis, 
109 East i4th St., New York. 


Business Manager. 








bpe: CHICAGO MARINE BAND 


ee 


T. P. BROOKE, Conductor. 


GREATEST POPULAR MUSIC 
BAND IN THE WORLD. 


“ Standing Room " sign used regularly 
tso seasons in Chicago and people 
turned away from must concerts. No 
other band ever did this. See what 
good critics say ‘Ais season : 
vases y ~ Tripune—“ The crack military band 

ol 
BurraLo Courter—“ pepeier to both Gilmore's 
and Sousa’s bands. 
Detroit TripuNE—“ Most perfect organization 
its kind in America.’ 
> STAATS-ZEITUNG—“ Brooke is our chosen ex- 
pounder of popular music.’ 


HUNDREI'S MORE EQUAL TO THESE. 





On tour April and May. Philadelphia, 100 days, commencing 
May 30. Pittsburgh Exposition, commencing September 9 On 
tour October 17 to November 15. Chicago opening, third concert 
season, November 15, 

HOWARD PEW, 


200 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Manager. 





NEW SONGS sesastian 8. scHLEsinceR. 


Love Haunted. There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry. 
Little Boy Blue. Love, | Shall Know It All. 
Phil's Secret. Hark to My Lute. 


Published by J. M. SCMROEDER. 
12 EAST iGTn STREET, NEW “ORK, 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


-— AND HIS— 


GRAND CONCERT BAND 


Are Touring in California to Phenomenal 
Business. 


The Band will arrive in New York April 29, take a breathing 
spell while SOUSA looks after the production of his new opera, 
“El Capitan,” by the De Wolf Hopper Opera Company, and then 
tour through the New England States to the Atlantic at Halifax. 
The great Band is everywhere in demand and ever on the go. 


Address D. BLAKELY, Manager, 
Carnegie Hall, New York, 
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Alone with His Fiddle. 


N old man who had had a varied career was 
A admitted to the almshouse in San Francisco recently, 
The only possession that he carried with him was a violin. 
His wife, a woman many years younger than himself, had 
promised to accompany him, but at the door of the alms- 
house she slipped away and left him to enter alone, The 
Saa Francisco newspaper which printed an account of the 
affair said that the old man fell to playing his violin con- 
tentedly, awaiting in confidence his wite’s return. But she 
never came back, and he was left alone with the violin for 
company. 

He was Frederick Helms, and he was born in Hanover, 
Germany, in 1810. When he wasa child he came to this 
country, and as soon as he was old enough to become a 
soldier he enlisted in the United States army. After ten 
years of army life he married in Washington, and, the 
army pay proving too littie for him and his wife to live on, 
he resigned, and, removing to Cincinnati, commenced to 
play the violin in a theatre orchestra there. After a year 
of this he went to Missouri, because his wife had expressed 
a desire to try farming. From Missouri they moved to 
Oregon, and the old man gave this story of his career 
thereafter to a reporter of the San Francisco Chronicle : 

** In 1858 we traveled overland from Missouri to Oregon. 
My wife had been sickly, but she got well on thetrip. In 
Oregon we took up land, and I planted the first big apple 
orchard in the State. It's there yet. But trouble came. 
My wife died, one of my daughters ran away and married, 
and my son-in-law got most of my property. She is Emma 
Jane Lindsey, and she doesn't care for me. My house was 
burned, and | got kind of foolish like—it upset my head so. 
Then I went to Portland, but I never got rich again. 

‘*My other daughter, Mariette Swab, lives in South 
Africa, but that’s a long way off—Africa is—and she hasn't 
much call for letter writing. She'll be sorry when she hears 
that me and the fiddle has gone to the poor-house. Myson, 
he 's a showman in Texas. 

** When I left Portland I bought a big tent, and was a 
showman for thirty years. I went to Africa and South 
America, and I invented Pepper's Ghost, which would have 
made me a lot of money if I'd had it patented.’ 

Pepper's Ghost was an illusion managed by means of 
mirrors and curtains, and was the first of the so-called 
‘‘ Egyptian mysteries.” After his showman days Helms 
married a second time, That was sixteen years ago, and 
during that period the old man has been playing the violin, 
while his wife worked at odd jobs. Old Helms wandered 
from saloon to saloon, but his earnings diminished so that 
he and his wife were unable to pay the $1.25 a week which 
was the rent of their room. 

When the old man went with his violin to the alms 
house he wore a high, old-fashioned collar and 
a black and white stock. He was never known to be 
drunk, and never in his life did he use tobacco in any form. 
It was after they had arrived at the almshouse that the old 
man’s wife made an excuse to turn back, and left him to 
enter alone. 

‘** She'll come back,” he said, unwrapping the violin from 
tue bandanna handkerchief with which it was covered and 
beginning to play. 








A Letter. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
AY I take the liberty of encroaching upon your 
valuable space, and inquiring why it is that within 
a year or two the columns of your journal were literally 
teaming with praise, adulation, even worship, for the emi- 
nent pianist Paderewski? Sketches of his head, hands, 
&c., comparisons with Swinburne, Shelley and others 
were indulged in, ranking him above all other pianists, 
whereas, at present, I notice in Tue Raconreur column 
the old enthusiasm for Paderewski has died away ; that he 
does not possess the technic of a Godowsky (who can 
surely be considered as a third-rate pianist), and intel- 
lectually inferior to Vogrich, also one of the very lesser 
lights among contemporary artists. 

It appears to me that the great mass of the American 
public has overestimated the real merit of the great Pole, 
and that the craze, which fairly amounted to a “ fad,” 
seemed to capture the musician and critic, as well as the 


layman. I donot desire to enter into a discussion as to 
the reasons of Paderewski’s success, but to express my be- 
lief that it was partly due to the personality, superb man- 
agement, and also to the remarkably characteristic style of 
his performance. His personality pervades all that he 
plays ; whether the work be by Bach, Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Chopin or Liszt there is that same conception and 
general style, which at a moment's hearing reveals the in- 
dividual and not the highest form of the art, which is to in- 
terpret the various masters with that individuality which 
is necessary for a perfect performance. 

Take a program containing Bach’s Fantaisie Chro- 
matique and Fugue; the Beethoven sonata, op. 111; the 
Schumann fantasie, op. 17; a Schubert impromptu and 
pieces by Chopin and Liszt, you will hear the one vein 
of character, highly colored, effective, emotional and 
effeminate, indulgence in violent contrasts, abuse of the 
rubato in Bach and Beethoven, and a real lack of depth in 
his Schumann playing. Yet notwithstanding all this the 
individual charm is so great, his tone, technic and reserve 
are so beautiful, that one is involuntarily captivated and 
the playing assumes a charming character. 

There is certainly no pianist at present who possesses so 
many delightful qualities as does Paderewski. Joseffy, 
the perfectionist of the world in regard to phrasing, tone 
and technic, is more ideal; Rosenthal more bewildering 
from a technical point of view; d’Albert the most musi- 
cianly classic pianist alive, and Pachmann’s pianism is 
more perfect, referring to his legato, nuance, pianissimo 
(without soft pedal) and finish. 

I have furthermore been very much surprised at the 
manner in which the name of one of the last really great 
giants has been ignored in the numerous comparisons made 
in connection with Paderewski. We have heard the names 
of Lisat, Tausig, Thalberg and others; but the truly great 
and most marvelous of executive artists is rarely men- 
tioned—Anton Rubinstein. 

He alone was endowed with the genius that gave every 
work played the true individuality of the composer. Liszt 
and Paganini were bewildering and captivating, but strove 
for applause and the enthusiasm of the public. In Rubin- 
stein you heard the innate classic artist with the soul of the 
most inspired poet, a heart of fire, a tone and depth that 
were so phenomenal as to be remembered for all time. 

Yours very respectfully, Max Deutscu. 

[When Paderewski was first heard here his work 
was not only better than it now is, but his personality 
was a novelty. He has steadily degenerated, because 
of the wholesale adulation lavished upon him and 
because of his eagerness to acquire wealth rapidly. 
When he gets rid of the money earned during the 
last tour he will return to America for more. Per- 
haps then his audiences will be more critical, or per- 
haps the Paderewski fad will be dead. Who can tell? 
—EpiTors THE MUSICAL COURIER. ] 





Lisbon.—The Ampion, of Lisbon, informs us that a 
project is on foot to establish a national opera in the Portu 
guese capital, and that many artists have promised to assist. 

Decorations, &c.—Herr Bultz, of Berlin has re- 
ceived from the King of Denmark the cross of the Dane- 
borg, and Fritz Mosbach a golden medal. Scheidemantel, 
of Dresden, has received from the Duke of Saxe-Weimar 
the gold medal for art and science. 

Lots of Conductors.—The Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra is announced to give five concerts in Copenhagen 
on April 24 to 28. It will have a new conductor every even- 
ing—Dr. Muck, Berlin; Dr. Hans Richter, Vienna; Ed. 
Colonne, Paris; Edward Grieg and Professor Mannstddt. 
In Berlin lately the same organization played without any 
other conducting other than that of the first violin, Professor 
Halir, and played very well, too. 

Clarence Eddy in Rome.—Mr. Clarence Eddy 
recently gave a successful organ recital in Rome at the St. 
Cecilia Academy. Ata reception given to him after the re- 
cital the most prominent persons were Sgambati, Filippo 
Capocci, organist of St. John the Lateran ; Remigio Renzi, 
organist of St. Peter’s; the Duke di Sartirana and the 
Count di St. Martino. Through the latter Mr. Eddy's 
name will be presented for honorary membership of the 
St. Cecilia. Mr, Eddy is expected to return to this country 
in September and will give recitals. 





PROP, DR. ERNEST JRDLIGZKA 


OF BERLIN, GERMANY, 


intends to come to the United States in June next 
and will remain in Milwaukee, Wis., tor a period of 
three months. Former pupils of his and new but ad. 
vanced students of the piano who would hike to take a 
quarter's finishing lessons, especially in Schumann 
Chopin, Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky playing, shou!d 
send in applications at once. Lessons, $160 for the 
quarter or $10 for single lessons. 


Address care of 


Berlin Branch of THe Musicat Courter 
Berlin, W.. Linkstrasse 17, Germany. 





She Went to the Opera. 

T was the parson’s fault. A clergyman with a 
music loving wife ought to know better than to go out 

of town to a missionary conference just on the eve of a 
season of grand opera at home, says the Buffalo Courier. 
Perhaps he never thought of it. Clergymen are not subject 
to the temptations that beset the rest of mankind. Besides, 
he knew nothing about music, One tune was like another 
to him, and on the only occasion when he went to an or- 
chestra concert he fell asleep in the middle of the second 
movement of the symphony and never waked up until the 


' shrieking of the Valkyries smote upon his ears at the close 


of the program. So the parson went away with no misgiv- 
ing. To tell the truth, the parson’s wife had no premoni- 
tion that she would fall from grace. She meant to be good. 

It chanced that several worldly people called on Friday 
and Saturday. Worldly as they were, they loved music 
just as much as she did, and they could talk of nothing 
but the opera. They were all going. They had hoarded 
up their money and bought their tickets, and heaven would 
open Monday night at 8 sharp. The parson's wife began 
to wish that the opera company would stay away. Then 
she wished that it would come, and that her husband was a 
doctor or a lawyer or a broker, or anything so that she 
might be justified in going. Alas! who is strong to stand 
temptation? She had hardly wished the last wish when 
her husband's brother, a worldly, amusement-loving fellow 
came in. 

“Say,” said he, ‘‘come to the opera Wednesday night. 
Jim’s away and all the church folks will be at prayer meet- 
ing, and nobody’ll know the difference. Sue and I are 
going Monday and Tuesday, but she says she doesn’t care 
a rap for this ‘ A-dea’ or ‘ I-dea,’ or whatever you call it, 
and she said she knew you'd enjoy it.” 

“Oh, you know I would, Fred, but would it be right ?” 

“Right? Of course. Come on. It'll do you good.” 

‘*But you know James thought he would be home by 
Wednesday, in time for prayer meeting.” 

“* Well, I'll fix that, Look over your apparel and come 
along. I'll call for you at about half-past 7.” 

The parson’s wife had many qualms during the next few 
days. She said to herself over and over again that there 
is nothing wicked in opera, unless it is the ballet. She 
hoped there would be no announcement of a ballet, but 
there would be one nevertheless. She wanted to know 
what the shocking thing is like. 

She was relieved when she found herself in the balcony 
of the music hall Wednesday night with not a soul any- 
where about whom she knew. Presently two persons 
brushed past them and sank into the next seats, and then 
she heard a familiar voice cry, ‘‘ Why, Sister Goodman ! 
You here?” 

Alas ! for the parson's wife, two of the stanchest mem- 
bers of the church were there beside her. There was noth- 
ing for it but to brazen it out. They were just as culpable 
as she was. ‘' Yes, I'mhere. I just couldn't stay away,” 
she said. ‘‘And you. Why are you not at church?” 

** Well, we couldn't stay away, either,” said Brother Bald- 
win. He saw that the parson’s wife was somewhat ill at 
ease, and when the curtain descended on the first act he 
diverted himself at her expense. ‘‘ Dear me,” said he, 
‘‘ why, it looks as though most of the fathers in Israel were 


here to-night.” 
‘*What? What do you mean?” asked the scandalized 


parson’s wife. 

“« Why, way over there! see Brother Siddons, and there's 
Father Blodgett down there in a box, and—” 

** Where? where?" cried the parson's wife, clapping her 
opera glasses to her eyes. ‘‘ You don’t mean tosay Father 
Blodgett would come to the opera, of all things!” 

** Look out ! look out! he’s squinting up here and he'll 
see you!” 

The parson’s wife involuntarily ducked. Indeed, the 
opera was wellnigh finished before she was assured that 
the venerable churchmen whom Brother Baldwin had pre- 
tended to point out were not in the audience. And she 
was glad, for she did not think that the ballet would have 
been good for them. When she got home whom should 
she find there but the parson himself, who had arrived by 
alatetrain. ‘‘ Goodness, my dear,” said he, looking at the 
clock, ‘‘ what an extraordinarly long meeting to-night !” 

** Yes,” said she, looking at her husband’s brother in 


agonizing appeal. ‘ It was long.” 





MME. 


»’ARONA, 


PRIMA DONNA, 


Voices developed from 
foundation to stage. 
Analyticaland synthetical 
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Princes Street, Cavendish Square, 
Lonpon, W., May 2, 1896. 


ERR ROSENTHAL will be unable to come to 
London this season as announced. He is suffering 
from an attack of neuralgia, and his physician forbids him 
to undertake these recitals, or, in fact, any active work for 
the present. Furthermore, the serious illness of his 
mother, which is expected to soon end fatally, would deter 
him from the proposed visit. This I learn from Mr. Vert. 
Herr Emil Sauer has been engaged as solo pianist for 
the great Coronation Concert in Moscow on the 5th of June 
before the Emperor and Empress of Russia. Herr Sauer 
will therefore have to leave England immediately after his 
recitals. 

Mr. Lockwood, from Albany, N. Y., who, my readers will 
remember, has been distinguishing himself in Paris, will 
give a recital in St. James’ Hall on the 16th prox. 

The effects of the late Lord Leighton are to be sold at 
the residence in Holland Park on the 19thinst. Several 
valuable mementos are offered from the music room. 

A new voice method has been discovered by Mr. Alfred 
Augustus North, who will publish some time this month a 
book giving particulars of his new system. 

Mme. Antoinette Sterling isexpected home in a few days. 
Mr. Vert tells us that Mr. Watkin-Mills has been very suc- 
cessful in Boston, Pittsfield and other towns, and Mr. 
Ffrangcon-Davies gets splendid receptions wherever he 
sings. 

Mr. Vert has been in Paris the last few days, and says 
that he has nearly concluded arrangements for Sefior Sa- 
rasate to give one orchestral and two chamber concerts here 
this season. 

The Columbians, Mr. Daniel Mayer informs me, have 
been engaged by Ear! de la Warr for a series of concerts at 
Bexhill, where he will open a new Kursaal on Whitmon- 
day. Among other artists who will appear are Mlle. 
Gréta, Mrs, Fisk, Mr. John Morley, Mr. Mark Hambourg, 
M. Marix Loevensohn, and Mr. John Lemmoné. 

An unusually fine performance of The Golden Legend 
was given by the Bermondsey Orchestral and Choral 
Union with a band and chorus of 250 performers under Mr. 
J. E. Borland as conductor. The soprano music was taken 
by Miss Regina de Sales. 

The only opera at the English season Drury Lane for the 
past week, aside from the repeats, is Maritana, which does 
not call for special mention. Mr. Edwin Wareham, the 
young tenor, made a decided success as Anight of the Swan 
in a performance of Lohengrin which Signor Mancinelli 
conducted on Saturday evening, and Mr. Bispham imper- 
sonated the part of 7¢/ramund, this being the second time 
he has essayed this r6le. If anything Mr. Bispham makes, 
as far as facial expression is concerned, a too good natured 
Telramund, but brought his vocal and histrionic powers to 
bear on the part so as to make it otherwise very effective. 
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One notable feature was that he dressed in the costume of 
the eleventh century. Mlle. Pauline Joran, who has made 
herself such a favorite this season, sang three nights in 
succession, Tuesday as Vedda, Wednesday as Carmen, and 
Thursday as Marguerite, showing versatility in the in- 
terpretation of such varied réles. Her undoubted success 
and popularity make her avaluable member of Sir Augustus 
Harris’ staff. 

The National Sunday League series of ‘‘ Evenings for 
the People” in Queen's Hall came to a conclusion on 
Sunday, April 26, the program consisting of Part I. of 
Creation and Rossini’s Stabat Mater. During a brief in- 
terval Sir John Hutton, a vice-president of the league, 
mentioned that since last October twenty-three oratorio 
performances had taken place, and five other programs 
of high-class music had been rendered, and no less than 
60,000 persons had thus been enabled to hear some of the 
best music of the great composers on Sunday evenings. 

Herr Nicholas Dumba, of Vienna, has, according to the 
Daily News, had the good fortune to purchase the auto- 
graph of a hitherto absolutely unknown overture by Franz 
Schubert, and its authenticity has, it is said, been indorsed 
by some of the best Viennese authorities. Sir George 
Grove may perhaps after this not entirely despair of find- 
ing the missing Schubert symphony, in which he has such 
uncompromising belief. 

The pianist, Herr Fritz Masbach, who recently played 
with great success at Copenhagen, has received from the 
King of Denmark the Gold Medal for Art, with the Ribbon 
of the Danebrog Order. 

Sir Edward Malet, until recently British Ambassador at 
Berlin, is engaged upon the libretto of another serious 
opera. His opera Harold, with music by Mr. F, H. Cowen, 
was produced at Covent Garden last season. 

Shamus O'Brien reached its fiftieth evening performance 
on April 27 amid unmistakable signs of prosperity. The 
fine ensemble was one of the distinguishing features, and 
enthusiasm was aw:kened many times during the evening. 
Dr. Stanford conducted, and the original cast took their 
respective parts, including Mr. Denis O'Sullivan as 
Shamus. 

The celebrated Bohemian String Quartet (Messrs. Carl 
Hoffmann, Joseph Suk, Oscar Nedball, Prof. Hans Wihan) 
will visit England next month, when they will give two 
concert sat the Queen’s (small) Hall, on the afternoon of the 
4th and the evening of the 12th, under the direction of 
the Norman Neruda. 

M. Colonne, the eminent French conductor, is making a 
tour in Germany. He is about to direct a concert in Ber- 
lin, and afterward will proceed with the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra on a short trip through Scandinavia. 

COVENT GARDEN. 


Sir Augustus Harris has issued the names of the chief 
artists engaged for the season of Royal Italian Opera, which 
opens on Monday week. They comprise most of the vocal- 
ists of last year, with the exception of Madame Patti, and 
the principal newcomer is Mile. Lola Beeth. A strong 
company, of which I shall speak more at length next week, 
further includes Mesdames Calvé, Alban?, Sembrich, Melba, 
Macintyre, Eames, Olitzka, Meisslinger and Brazzi ; Messrs. 
J. and E. de Reszké, Alvarez, De Lucia, Ben Davies, Bon- 
nard, Ancona, Albers, Bispham, Pini-Corsi, Arimondi, Cas- 
tlemary and Plangon. Messrs. Bevignani, Mancinelli and 
Randegger will be the conductors. The season will prob- 
ably be inaugurated with Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette, with 
Madame Eames and MM. Jean and Edouard de Reszke in 
the cast. The prospects are very promising. 

ANOTHER VIOLINIST IN LONDON, 

I have received the intelligence that arrangements have 
been perfected whereby the Belgian violinist Mr. Jan van 
Oordt will give a recital in Queen’s Hall on May 27. Mr. 
van Oordt, who carries the distinction of being the particu- 
lar pupil of the Belgian maestro César Thomson, has 
appeared with great success in various Continental cities. 


MUSIC IN THE LONDON PARKS. 

Some idea of the extent of the support of music by the 
London County Council may be gained from the fact that 
they have arranged for an outlay for the coming season of 
47,830, or nearly $40,000. There is an immense amount 
of work involved in these arrangements for music in the 
parks. The musicians employed directly by the council 
number altogether ninety-four, divided into four bands for 
week day performances and into three for Sunday music, 
which consists largely of selections from oratorios and 
other works of a character requiring somewhat greater 
strength. Each section attends rehearsal once a week, 
and before commencing for the season they will assemble 
for a grand rehearsal in the Queen’s Hall, Langham place. 
This will be on May 20. There are nearly thirty places at 
which music is given, and in addition to their own musi- 
cians the council engages a number of Rifle Volunteer 
bands as they are required. Music has hitherto been 
hired by the council, but for the first time it has this year 
been purchased, and a considerable library of music has 
been established. It has been found that what is required 
could be bought outright for a sum not very much greater 
than has been paid for the hire of it. 

CONCERTS. 

The only concert that calls for special mention this week 
is the Wagner festival concert. This series of orchestral con- 
certs, so admirably organized and managed by Mr. Schultz- 
Curtius, was inaugurated for the season on Tuesday even- 
ing, April 28, in the Queen’s Hall, Herr Mottl again wield- 
ing the baton. Of this famous conductor's skill and style 
we have fortunately had many opportunities to judge, and 
his excellent work in Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony on 
this occasion cannot but still further popularize him with 
London concert goers. With the exception of the scherzo 
and storm movement this symphony is, perhaps, more 
likely to become monotonous than any of the other eight, 
unless it is played, as it was in this concert, with great 
contrasts of tone, modification of tempi and exquisite 
shading. The remainder of the orchestral numbers were 
selected from Wagner’s well-known works, and do not 
call for any special comment. 

It was to the reappearance of the once British pianist 
Mr. Eugene D. Albert, now the famous German Herr Eugen 
d’Albert, that we looked with keen interest. Mr. d’Albert 
played the Beethoven Emperor concerto with great power 
and brilliancy, but, perhaps owing to nervousness, his 
touch was at times unsympathetic, and his quiet passages 
were not as refined as we expected to hear. His interpre- 
tation of this famous concerto aroused many in the large 
audience to enthusiasm, but a large number of his listeners 
were not carried away by his performance. As an extra 
number the pianist chose a composition which, however 
magnificent it may have been, was unsuitable. This was 
the Bach organ fugue in D major, arranged by the pianist 
for piano solo. This dignified work, robbed of its cathedral 
surroundings and treated in a rhapsodical manner on an 
instrument for which it was not intended, was not artistic 
to the cultured musician or interesting to the uncultured. 
Those of us who have heard Mr. d'Albert in other bands 
on various occasions felt that he was not at his best at his 
reappearance. I shall speak of his recitals in my next let- 
ter. 

Miss Fay Davis, from Boston, gave a dramatic recital on 
Friday afternoon, when she was assisted by Miss Helen 
Buckley. 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT FINGERS. 

I have often spoken of the system that Mr. Macdonald 
Smith has devised as a valuable aid to pianists in acquiring 
technic. I have seen a great many letters from musicians 
from all parts of the world and of all ages thanking him 
for the help he had given them. As an aid to keeping our- 
selves in a healthy normal condition physically I have per- 
sonally found these exercises of great value. I shali have 
something further to say on this point later on. In the 
meantime I quote from the Minuze an article under the 
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above heading, and speaking of Mr. Macdonald Smith's 
system : 

** Of all forms of hard labor none is more distressing— 
especially to others than the laborer—than the practicing 
of scales and exercises on the piano. And there is hardly 
anything over which so much time and energy are wasted 
every day in both hemispheres. Numerous attempts have 
been made to obviate it, but all have more or less failed— 
from the well-known experiment of Schumann, who cut a 
tendon and paralyzed his hand, downward. The reason for 
these failures has been that the methods have been un- 
scientific. The experimenters have taken the fingers as 
the starting point and worked back from them, and the 
exercises prescribed have generally been only slightly dif- 
ferent from the movements to be made on the keyboard 
itself, and thus they could naturally produce only the same 
effects as the practice they were meart to so replace or 
supplement. 

‘* Some fifteen months ago Mr. Macdonald Smith read a 
paper to the Musical Association which he called ‘ From 
Brain to Keyboard,’ dealing with this vexed question. It 
at once attracted a quite unusual amount of attention 
among musicians, and deservedly. Mr. Macdonald Smith 
has approached the subject from quite a new point of view, 
which we shall try to explain with as little technicality as 
possible. He has, in fact, begun at the other end, the 
brain, and a careful study of physiology and anatomy has 
led him to conclusions which have so far, at any rate. tri- 
umphantly stood the test of practice. The problem to his 
mind was this: How are we to make our fingers do what 
the brain wants them todo? How can we best insure per- 
fect communication between them and the brain! Now 
the muscles of the arm employed in piano playing number 
some seventy odd. How are they to be strengthened with- 
out losing delicacy? This last is the principal difficulty. 
Who has not suffered from the ninety-nine pianists out of 
every hundred who lose in lightness of touch what they 
gain in strength—in other words,thump? This, Mr. Smith 
explains, is because the playing of scales and exercises 
hardens the muscles in an unhealthy fashion, because—and 
here is the kernel of his theory—in such playing there is 
no full muscular contraction, and hence no sufficient supply 
of new arterial blood. It is during the rest following on 
contraction that the muscle is so nourished. 

‘The system of training which Mr. Macdonald Smith 
has built up on this foundation consists of movements 
directed to this one object—the full contraction of every 
muscle concerned. Some of them, in fact most of them, 
are so unlike the movements of a piano player that one is at 
first staggered; but each one affects a group of muscles, 
and helps to complete the indispensable chain of communi- 
cation. 

** The beauty of this system is that it can be applied to an 
infinite number of pursuits. Mr. Smith is elaborating ap- 
plications of his theories which will astonish everybody. 

‘‘Among his first converts were some of the most scep- 
tical of the musical critics (and all the world knows what 
hardened sinners ¢Aey are). The present writer is one of 
them. He has tried the exercises and intends to stick to 
them. The authorities of the Royal Academy have in- 
trusted a class to Mr. Macdonald Smith, and for his no less 
interesting correspondence branch he has pupils now in all 
parts from China to Peru. All report the best results. And 
the cry is still they come. All this has been done by the 
value of the thing itself, and the recommendations of those 
who have profited.” 

He now has a considerable number of correspondence 
pupils in America. F. V. ATWATER. 





Sonzogno.—The impresario Sonzogno has given a 
commission to Umberto Giordani for two new operas to be 
written on libretti by Luigi Illica. The two fortunate 
authors of Andrea Chenier will set to work, encouraged 
by their success in that work. 


WROTE to THe MusicaLt Courier last week 
| that nine of the soloists at the Symphony concerts last 
season were singers, ‘‘seven male and two female.” I 
should have written ‘‘ seven female and two male.” Surely 
no one in his senses would ever doubt the sex of Nellie 


Melba or Kate Rolla. Ascribe the error to heterophomy. 


* 
* a 


The newspapers tell us there were several music festivals 
last week. The following paragraph is from the 7ran- 
script of last night: 

Waterbury, Conn., May 9.—Waterbury is enjoying the greatest 
musical festival in the history of the town. This afternoon 1,500 peo- 
ple assembled. Mme. Nordica sang Beethoven's Maria and Ah Per- 
fido, and the Ave Maria of Bach-Gounod, The other soloists were 
Campanari, Whiting and Mrs. Bloodgood. The closing number was 
a trio, from Faust, by Nordica, Campanari and Ben Davies. 

You see it’s the old, old story. The soloist is every- 
thing, the work nothing. The soloists draw the crowd and 
pay the expenses. There is the animal curiosity to see a 
famous singer. A new work seldom attracts a large audi- 
ence. It is sometimes tolerated, perhaps applauded, on 
account of the eminent soloists who take part in it. 


* 
* - 


A testimonial concert was given to Mr. Charles Molé, the 
the fifth in Music Hall. Mr. Molé, as you know, has been 
the first flute of the Symphony Orchestra for nine years. 
He has resigned the position, so brilliantly filled, on ac- 
count of his health, and he has accepted a flatteri g offer 
made by a concert manager in Nice. 

Mr. Molé was assisted by Mrs. Jeannette Lovell, soprano ; 
Miss Aagot Lunde, contralto; Messrs. Eliot Hubbard, 
C. Sobieski and Wm. Heinrich, tenors ; Prof. Camille Des- 
louis, baritone ; Mr. Perabo, pianist ; Dr. Peabody, flutist ; 
Dr. Kelterborn, accompanist, and an orchestra of symphony 
men conducted by Mr. Gustav Strube. The program was 
long, far toolong. Mr. Molé played a Fantaisie originale 
(flute and orchestra) by Demersseman, and an encore in 
which a sustained piano cantabile was even more remark- 
able than his extraordinary skill in bravura. He was heard 
with Mr. Perabo in Schubert’s variations for flute and 
piano, and in his own Scéne Pastorale for soprano (Mrs. 
Lovell), flute and orchestra (manuscript, first time). A duo 
concertant for two flutes by Magnier was also on the pro- 
gram. Other numbers that were applauded warmly were 
the pretty Elegie and Serenade by Strube, played for the 
first time; Liszt’s Loreley, sung by Miss Lunde with 
breadth, feeling, and beauty of tone, and songs by Mrs. 
Lovell, who has a flexible voice of good compass. It is 
with deep regret that we say good-bye to Mr. Molé. Let 
us hope that it will not prove to be adieu, but au revoir. 


* 
= * 


The twenty fifth anniversary concert of the Apollo Club, 
Mr. Lang conductor, was given May6in Music Hall. The 
club was assisted by the Mendelssohn Glee Club of New 
York, Mr. Arthur D. Woodruff, conduetor, and Mrs. A. So- 
phia Markee, soprano, who sang the mad scene from Hamlet 
and songs by Mrs. Beach, Miss Lang and G. W. Chadwick. 


And why did the Mendelssohn Club of your city assist? 
The program book, enriched with quotations from Shake- 
speare that buttered and molassesed all concerned, and por- 
traits of the Apollo Belvidere, Felix Mendelssohn-Barthol- 
dy and Mr. Benjamin Johnson Lang, gave the reason for 
the welcome visit: 

‘*In the winter of 1870-71 the Mendelssohn Glee Club, of 
New York, then four years old, came to Boston and gave a 
concert in Horticultural Hall. Previous to that time there 
had been but little male voice music in Boston among 
American singers. The Orpheus Glee Club, composed al- 
most entirely of Germans, had sung its national music for 
many years under Kreissmann, but was then retiring to 
private life. The Chickering Club, of twelve voices, was 
the principal male voice organization in active service, and 
admission to its concerts was obtainable only by invitation 
from its singing members. The visit of the Mendelssohns 
was one of the causes that led to the formation of the 
Apollo Club, and at this, their second visit to Boston, now 
as the Apollo's guests, their paternity to this extent is 
dutifully acknowledged.” 

The program book, by the way, complains of the fact 
that the Apollo Club is compelled to give its concerts in 
Music Hall, which ‘is too large for the best effects from 
achorus of sixty or seventy voices.” This complaint is 
nonsense. 

The twoclubs sang together in Mendelssohn's To the 
Sons of Art and the double chorus from Antigone. The 
Apollo Club sang Mair’s Suomi’s song, Schumann's Dreary 
Lake, Osgood’s In Picardie, MacDowell’s Dance of 
Gnomes and Cradle Song, Veit’s Chafer and the Flower. 
The pieces sung by the Mendelssohn Club were Wein- 
wurm’s Sunday Morning, Mosenthal’s Thanatopsis and 
Gladness of Nature, Kremser’s Hark, How the Brooks, and 
Herbeck’s Styrian song, The Maid in the Valley. 

The clubs vied with each other in generous rivalry, and 
a large audience was impartial in applause. I was much 
struck by the phrasing of the Mendelssohns—phrasing that 
spoke of long and faithful drill under an experienced musi- 
cian. The richness of the second basses excited admira- 
tion. In balance of parts, in ease and finish of phrasing, in 
pure intonation, in constant display of rare taste and intel- 
ligence, no male club that I have ever heard is fully the 
equal of the Mendelssohn. 


* 
* * 


Let us look over the chief events of the season of 1895-6. 
We have already discussed the Symphony concerts and the 
Kneisel series. 


1895. 


September 2.—The Tzigane, comic opera by Smith and 
De Koven. Baudelaire once said that whenever he saw a 
dramatic performance he admired the chandelier beyond 
measure. There is now the remembrance of gorgeous 
scenery ; there is the recollection of a blond gypsy named 
Miss Russell. The restis a blank. 

September 23.—La Perichole with Miss Russell success- 
ful in an alcoholic disguise. 

October 17.—Mr. John Hermann Loud, organist, gave a 
recital in Ruggles Street Church. Mem. Write an essay 
on the depressing effect of the ordinary, conventional 
Protestant church (‘‘ dissenting") on French organ music. 

October 30.—Rotoli’s Roman Festival Mass at St. James’. 
Kettledrums pontifically employed. A mass of high 
imagination. 

November 7.—Melba and her concert company. ‘‘ Where 
is Lucia?” Why, there she is, with her hair down, smil- 
ing at friends in the audience. Début of Mr. Landon 
Ronald, a young man of parts. Encore fiends, floral 
tributes, and, think! ‘‘a perfect ovation.” By the way, did 
you ever see an imperfect ovation ? 

November 7.—Debut of John H. Manning, local pianist. 

November 9.—Melba concert. Twoacts of Faust in cos- 
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tume. Sweet Bird, excited by sweet flute. See notices in 


the past on Patti’s Operatic Concerts. 

November 19.—Reappearance of Paderewski, who gave 
other concerts during the season. Less pronounced hysteria 
in the audience than on former occasions. I should dilate 
on this subject if I were not afraid of Miss Amy Fay. 

November 20.—Reappearance of Antoinette Sterling. 
She brought with her Tivadar Nachez, Miss Janotha, Or- 
lando Harley. I looked for them in the morning and they 
were gone. The second concert is still to be given. 

November 26.—Apollo Club sang Paine’s Oedipus Rex 
music. 

December 5.—The Cecilia gave a respectable perform- 
ance of Berlioz’s Requiem. Query: Should the music of 
Berlioz under any circunstances give the idea of respecta- 
bility? Should he wear a Prince Albert and pleasingly 
combed hair? Should he be eligible to membership in the 
Harvard Musical Association, society, or club? Or should 
he not be himself ? 

December 6.—Mr. Stankowitch gave his first piano recital 
in Boston. 

December 9.—Fleur de Lis, comic opera, by Goodwin 


and Furst. Amusing book. Improvement on the part of 
Della Fox. The irresistible joyousness of Jefferson de 
Angelis. 


December 9 —Mr. Emil Tiferro, tenor, gave a concert. 

December 16.—Miss Gertrude Franklin sang. Debut of 
Mr. Tirindelli, the Venetian virtuoso, who fiddled to unen- 
lightened patronage. 

December 19.—The Wakefield children showed that they 
were something more than infant phenomena. Item: they 
are no longer children. 

December 22.—Début of Mr. Lang as conductor of the 
Handel and Haydn in that sparkling novelty The Messiab. 

December 23.—Same work, by request of public and 
managers, 

December 30.—Little Christopher, musical burlesque by 
several persons, Oh Lord! 

1896 

January 5.—Benefit concert to unfortunate Mr. Gold- 
stein, double bass player. Generosity of Paderewski. 

January 7.—First appearance of the Boston String 
Quartet. Three concerts showed excellent performance as 
well as future promise. 

January 8.—Miss Szumowska and Mr. Ondricek in con- 
cert. Papered house. 

January 10.—Mr. Harry Fay played the piano. 
ful assistance by Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. 

January 14.—The Chieftain, by Burnand and Sullivan. 
Thin book. Charming music in the second act. Francis 
Wilson, the same yesterday, to day, and forever. 

January 17.—Yvette Guilbert. An overrated woman, 
not without a morbid interest. 

January 21.—Hansel and Gretel. Capital performance 
so far as the limited orchestra would allow. 

January 26.—Concert in aid of St. James’ Church. The 
admirable directing of Mr. Rotoli. 

January 27.—The Shop Girl, by Dam, Caryll, Ross and 
Monckton. Funny first act. And oh, the twinkling legs 
of Bertie Wright ! 

January 29.—Concert of songs, all by Mr. Bullard. 

February 2.—Verdi's Requiem. Sung by the Hindel and 
Haydn. Performance unworthy of the society. 

February 3—Damrosch Opera Company began an en- 
gagement of two weeks. During the engagement Ternina, 
Klafsky, Griining, Popovici made their débuts here. Feb- 
ruary 10 Damrosch's Scarlet Letter was performed for the 
first time. ‘The house was packed in a double sense, The 
tasteless fruit of industry was relished by many friends. 

February 6—First concert of a new mixed voice society, 
the Melourgia. 

February 9—Mr. T. Adamowski fiddled well, with an 
eye to future appearances in Paris. 

February 17.—Opening night of two weeks of opera by 
Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau. Only one novelty was given, 
La Navarraise, February 25. 


Delight- 


March 3.—An Artist’s Model drew crowded houses for 
two weeks. His Excellency did poor business the same 
week. Vox populi, &c. And yet in each piece were pretty 
girls galore. 

March 3.—First of six vocal chamber concerts by church 
choirs. A dreary series. 

March 4.—Mr. and Mrs. James Fitch Thomson made 
their first appearance here in concert. 

March 16.—Mr. and Mrs. Max Heinrich gave the first of 
two delightful recitals. 

March 17.—Even Mr. Schuecker’s skill could not recon- 
cile me to the harp as a solo instrument. 

March 19.—Miss Minnie E. Little, pianist, showed good 
technic, temperament and an uncontrollable desire to play 
pieces too fast. 

March 31.—Mr. and Mrs. Henschel made a fine display of 
artistry. 

April 3.—Bach’s Passion Music by the Handel and 
Haydn. Début of Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies. 

April 5 —The Creation by the Handel and Haydn. So 
far as the chorus was concerned the performance was in 
the main excellent. Mr. Ben Davies charmed all hearers. 

April 7.—First of the AZolian concerts in Steinert Hall. 

April 8.—Mr. G. W. Fergusson made his début at an 
Apollo concert and Mr. Sidney Woodward, the negro tenor, 
gave a recital. 

April 13 —El Capitan, by Klein and Sousa, marched to 
success at the Tremont, and the Wizard of the Nile pleased 
at the Museum. 

April 15.—First of two recitals by Miss Brema and Mr. 
Plunket Greene, Miss Jessie Shay, pianist, made a very 
favorable impression. 

April 16.—Miss Shaw showed in public her passion for 
the harp. 

May 5.—Benefit concert of Mr. Moél. 

May 6.—Twenty-fifth anniversary concert of the Apollo 
Club, assisted by the Mendelssohn Club, of New York. 

7 ” * 

The lists of operas and operettas produced at the Castle 
Square Theatre from May 6, 1895, to May 11, 1896, is as 
follows: Beggar Student, Boccaccio, Dorothy, Black Hus- 
sar, Fra Diavolo, Giroflé Girofla, Clover, Bohemian Girl, 
The Brigands, Chimes of Normandy, Maritana, Fatinitza, 
Olivette, The Grand Duchess, Amorita, Nanon, Three 
Black Cloaks, The Mascotte, Heart and Hand, Martha, 
The Merry War, The Mikado, Billee Taylor, Lily of 
Killarney, Carmen, Rip, Faust, Il Trovatore, Iolanthe, 
Pinafore, Cavalleria Rusticana, Mignon, Lucia, The 
Huguenots. 
* = x 

So much for the record of last season. The concerts, 
with the exception of the Symphony and the Kneisel, were 
not of special note, although several gave much legitimate 
pleasure. The reappearance of Joseffy was the chief event 


iu the piano world. 
* 


* * 

Out of 105 pieces performed at the Symphony concerts 
only twenty were novelties, and of these novelties only one 
was a symphony—the one by Mr. Strube. As Mr. Ap- 
thorp pointed out in the 7ranscripi, the programs of one- 
third of the concerts were changed suddenly, without ex- 
cuse of sickness of a performer. Alth ugh the programs 
were not as dull or as awkwardly arranged as they were a 
season ago, they did not show Mr. Paur to be skillful in 
program making, which is, it must be remembered, a diffi- 
cult task. pa 

There is little but warm praise for the playing of the 
orchestra throughout the season. There were continual 
exhibitions of brilliant individual skill and sumptuous glory 
in ensemble. 

Of the artists from other cities who appeared as soloists 
the most conspicuous were Joseffy, Sauret, Marsick and 
Ben Davies. 

Mr. Paur seems to me to be more fortunate in leading 
modern romantic works than in the reading of Mozart, 
Haydn and Beethoven. 


Whether symphonies of Mozart and Haydn should be 
played by orchestras of modern proportions is at least an 
open question. 

Mr. Paur appears to me to be an earnest, honest, indus- 
trious man, who performs his duties in simple, modest, 
manly fashion. I had written this before he had allowed 
himself to be interviewed by a Zranscripi reporter ; still 
I shall not strike out the word ‘‘ modest,” for talk is one 
thing, behavior on the leader's stand is another. There are 
men who claim that the orchestra plays successfully under 
him, because it remembers Gericke or Nikisch. I confess 
I do not see the logic of such reasoning. 

On the whole, the last season redounds more to the credit 
of Mr. Paur than those that preceded it. The performances 
were often memorable. As man and as musician Mr. Paur 
is beyond doubt and peradventure esteemed highly by an 
overwhelming majority of the lovers of music in this town. 

Puitip HALE, 
cibsiiniiatiaadibiasiiip 


Boston Music Notes. 
MAY 9, 1896. 

The eighth music festival of the Hampden County 
Musical Association, under the direction of George W. 
Chadwick, of Boston, opened on Wednesday evening at the 
City Hall, in Springfield. Mr. Chadwick’s Lily Nymph 
was sungon the opening night by Miss Emma Juch, Mr. 
G. Campanari, Mr. Barron Berthald and Mr. Thomas 
Johnson, of Boston, who replaced Mr. W. H. Dunham at 
very short notice. r 

Mr. Chadwick received a most enthusiastic reception 
from the large audience and the work of the artists was 
loudly applauded during the entire work. There had been 
numberless rehearsals with the chorus, the orchestra had 
played the work several times, and there was a smooth and 
artistic rendering that pleased all interested. Mr. Chad- 
wick was the recipient of many compliments and congratu- 
lations upon the success of the work. 

Massenet’s Eve was also given with the same artists on 
the first night, the two works bing finely sung and played. 

The chorus is numerically about the same as last year, 
but is better balanced. They showed the effect of the 
careful training they have had during the winter and re- 
ceived much well deserved applause. 

Mr. H. Evan Willams, who was to have sung at the 
Thursday afternoon concert, was taken ill the first part of 
week with an attack of laryngitis, which he hoped to over- 
come in time to fill his Springfield engagements. But un- 
fortunately he was not able to appear. Mr. Barron Ber- 
thald. who sang on Wednesday eveuing, remained over to 
take Mr. Williams’ place on the program if required. Mr. 
Williams is fortunately only suffering from a slight attack 
of the prevailing fashionable disease among artists, so that 
he will probably be able to fill his engagements the coming 
week. 

Mr. Berthald sang Wa/ther's Prize Song in such a man- 
ner as to move the audience to a tremendous degree of 
enthusiasm, he being recalled twenty times more or less, 
His second aria, Jerusulem, was as loudly applauded. 

The audience on Thursday evening was the largest of 
the festival, Mme. Nordica being the attraction. The 
honors were pretty evenly shared by Mr. Max Heinrich, 
who sang a new ballad with orchestra, written expressly for 
him by Mr. Chadwick to the text of Lochinvar. Both these 
artists were obliged to take encores. 

Mr. Arthur Whiting played his fantaisie for piano and 
orchestra on Friday afternoon and a new work by Mr. 
Edmund Severn, Jr.—Launcelot and Elaime—a symphonic 
poem, was given. 

Friday night Arminius, with Miss Carlotta Desvignes, 
Mr. Max Heinrich and Mr. Barron Berthald, closed the 
festival. 

The Boston Festival Orchestra played in its usual con- 
scientious, careful and artistic manner. 

ese & * 

The closing concert of the regular series of the Arion 

Club, of Providence, was also the opening of the May Fes- 
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tival in that town. On Friday night a second concert was 
given, which was an ‘ extra.” 

The Damnation of Faust was the work selected for 
Thursday evening, and Mme. Clementine de Vere-Sapio, 
Mr. Wm. H. Reiger and Signor Giuseppe Campanari were 
the artists. A fine performance was given, all the artists 
being in best voice. Mme. Sapio took the place of Miss 
Lillian Blauyelt, who was too ill to leave New York. 

The frigidity of the audience was in exact ratio to the 
heat of the hall, both extreme. All the orchestral music, 
played magnificently by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
was received in absolute silence. No recognition was 
given of the superb work done by the soloists. 

The chorus of the Arion Club is very large, and is under 
the direction of Mr. Jules Jordan, who conducted the or- 
chestra. 

On Friday evening Mme. Nordica, Miss Gertrude May 
Stein, Dr. Davis and Mr. Martin, of Providence, were 
heard in a miscellaneous concert that ended with the Stabat 
Mater. 

Owing to the death of his father Mr. Ericsson Bushnell 
did not appear. 

There is to be a choir festival at the church of St. John’s 
in Providence on the evening of Ascension Day, Mr. Eccles 
organist and director. 

A violin concert was given on Saturday afternoon at the 
Trocadero in Providence by pupils from the violin classes 
of Mrs. A. C. Shepardson-Nauck. The proceeds were for 
the benefit of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. 

The Orpheus Club, of Springfield, Mr. J. J. Bishop 
director, and now in its twenty-second season, has given a 
series of very successful concerts during the winter. 

Miss Anna Miller Wood gave a concert before the Mon- 
day Music Club, of Orange, N. J., on April 20. The same 
program had been given at Mrs. Copley Greene's and at 
Mrs, Bradford's earlier in the month. Miss Wood also 
sang three groups of songs at Mrs. Nathan Matthews’ 
musical recently. On May 5 Miss Wood was one of the 
soloists who sang at Mr. Homer Norris’ pupils’ concert in 
Pierce Hall and on the 7th she sang for Mr. Norris at the 
Ruggles Street Church. Miss Wood has been re-engaged 
at the First Church. Although a newcomer she has been 
very busy nearly all the winter and next season promises 
still more work for her. 

Miss Gertrude Edmands and Mr. Sullivan Sargent were 
the soloists at the concert last week at Mrs. Nathan Matth- 
ews’. The program consisted of songs by Beethoven, 
Mozart, Henschel, MacDowell, S. A. Sargent, Mrs. Beach 
and others. The audience was composed of the leading 
society people, and the concert was a most decided musi- 
cal and social success. 

Mrs. R. Anderson and Miss Florence Glover, one of Mrs, 
Anderson's most promising pupils, sail on the Catalonia 
May 16. They will spend most of the time in Paris. 

Miss Clara Lewis has taken the contralto position at the 
Unitarian Church, Medford. 

The eighth violin recital by pupils of Miss Lillian Shat- 
tuck takes place in Pierce Hall May 16 at 8 o'clock. The 
assisting artists will be Miss Laura Webster, Miss Emma 
Grebe, Miss Jennie Daniell, Miss Blanche Little, and Miss 
Avis Bliven. 

At the concert to be given in the Chickering factory on 
Thursday afternoon at 4 Miss Avis Bliven and Mrs. Edith 
Perkins will be the artists. 

Mr. Sobeski was the only newcomer at the Molé concert. 
He has a fine tenore robusto and sings with taste and artistic 
finish. He will be heard in a song recital early next 
season. 

Miss Florence Bruce, of Springfield, is director of the 
Ladies’ Altra Club, which has played a number of times in 
Hartford and neighboring towns during the past season. 
This summer she will play at Block Island. 

At the New England Conservatory of Music there will 
be a recital given by the composition class assisted by 
pupils of the advanced grades on Wednesday evening. 

Miss Edith Marian Bradford, a pupil of Charles R. 
Adams, will give a song recital in the Universalist Church 
parlors, Newtonville, next Tuesday evening, assisted by 
Miss Georgine Carr Dunkle, soprano; Mr. Carl Oakman, 
violinist, and Miss May Ayer, accompanist. 

An organ recital by Mr. Loraine Holloway, fellow of the 
Royal College of Organists, London, will be given in St. 
Stephen’s Church, Florence street, next Monday evening, 
in aid of the St. Stephen's Mission. 








Coming Events.—It is reported that the Paris 
Opéra program for the season 1896-7 will contain Don 
Giovanni, revived after long neglect, Messidor by Bruneau 
aod the Meistersinger by Wagner, both new to Paris. 
Probably also Boito’s Mefistofele will be mounted. 


Karisruhe.—On March 26 two pieces of religious 
music by Friedrich Klose, a pupil of Anton Bruckner’s, was 
produced. One was Vidi aquam, the othera mass in D 
minor, dedicated to the memory of Franz Liszt. Both 
pieces belong to the non-ecclesiastical school; that is they 
are not adapted for church music, but will be valuable 
additions to the concert room. 
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Hicuer Voice Use. 


Pronunciation—Rules. 

LTHOUGH the subject of vocal muscles in the 
throat, mouth and face (together forming the vocal 
instrument) is but just entered upon, enough of tests and 
exercises have been already given to greatly improve al- 
most any voice, and to place it in many correct habits. 
When these actions have been practiced for a time as di- 
rected the responses should become more easy, and ulti- 
mately natural, which is the condition wished for. Then 
the action changes from the voluntary into the involuntary 
stages, at which point, if the parts all respond properly, the 
student should begin to give the instrument work quite 
in advance of tone making, that is to interpret musical 
thoughts—to sing. Yet such an important change must 
not be brought about too abruptly. A song should be se- 
lected first with reference to the student’s abilities as to 
tempo, range, motive and length of phrase. This song 
should be studied without reference to musicianly inter- 
pretation, but entirely from the standpoint of mechanical 
fulfillment of the written lines, through the vo/untary 
response, consciously controlled, at least of the agents re- 
ferred to and treated in the preceding papers. A phrase 
should be selected, and during delivery the various tests 
should be made to insure the student of correct action or to 

warn convincingly of failure. 

The various exercises should be put to the practical test, 
and relied upon entirely or nearly so for the desired suc- 
cess. Many points must be noted and diligently worked 
upon. Of these * slurring” to desired pitch must be abso- 
lutely eliminated ; a /egat¢o, though convincing, resonant, 
full tone must be produced; careful tests of the various 
parts must be made during change in pitch either ascend- 
ing or descending, to guard against the dropping out of 
necessary efforts and the introduction of ‘interferences ” ; 
the production of the full voice, independent of word pro- 
nunciation, always making the main effort the singing of 
the proper tone, not the pronunciation of the word (the 
word can only be carried to the ear by the tone bearing it. 
Pronunciation does not produce tone. It can only modify 
what is already produced.) 

The opinions and criticisms expressed as to the great 
value of distinct pronunciation are not usually well taken 
in this, that indistinctness is not usually caused by lack of 
action of the correct organs of pronunciation, but by lack 
of correct tone to convey the sound clearly to theear. It 
is too often the case—yes, almost universally—that the 
word-producing agents so modify and stop the vocal action 
that each becomes inadequate. Use great care, therefore, 
that the flow of sound be maintained like a stream of water 
impelled steadily from the nozzle of a hose, and let this 
stream be modified by the agents of pronunciation, but in- 
terfered with as little as may be, and never stopped unless 
from actual necessity of the word-formation. 

When a simple ballad has been studied in sections or 
phrases, and each mastered as proven by careful analysis, 
then select another song, and study now with a skillful 
teacher the art of interpretation, and yet for a considerable 
period do not relax the voluntary control or yield entirely to 
the mood of the song. A later stage will show ability of a 
higher order, in which the mind and voice medium are now 
well united, and together, master and servant, they may 
safely undertake real singing. NoW the s/udent will give 
place to the sizger, and thought of muscleand breath be- 
comes unnecessary. Not until this time comes can the user 
of the voice be considered a singer. And just here let a 
word of caution be entered. Do not fret or think time 
wasted if you continuea long while a student before allow- 
ing the thought ‘‘I am asinger.” Also let vocalists never 
forget that to be a great singer is to be a great student, 
and when too old to be a student you are quite too old to 
sing. Carry on then the student life side by side with the 
singer's life. In answer to a question, ‘‘ Have you gone 
ahead in your art?” a great singer replied, ‘‘ 1 have learned 
better how to study.” 

RuLEs FOR PRONUNCIATION. 


Vowels. 

Every other sound is a modification of the sound aw as 
in “haul.” Of the vowel sounds, change from the aw to 0 
and 00 should be made entirely by narrowing lip corners, 
more for oo than 0. Change from aw to ae and ¢e should 
be made by raising tongue, more for ¢¢ than ae. With 
each intended change be sure to maintain all other action 
precisely as for aw. 

Consonants. 

Always prolong the vowel sound and cut short the con- 
sonant. Three groups practically cover those sounds, viz.: 
Th, la, da; va, naw, ma; za, ré, ga. The ¢h sound is 
made by contact of tongue with upper front teeth, tongue 
being drawn back while rubbing against teeth. Make 
movement slowly, tongue wide, thick and soft. The / 
sound is properly made by raising tip of tongue to roof of 
mouth at roots of upper front teeth. Let tongue be wide 
and soft at tip. Do not press against the roof, but simply 
touch it. The @ sound should be made by cutting off all 





opening through the mouth by union of tongue with hard 
palate. The nose being closed from throat in singing, this 
sound can only be sustained an instant. Use great care 
not to pinch the throat or to cut off the sound. For this 
group of sounds the mouth should be open as directed in 
last week’s paper for proper depth in voice use. 

The v of the second group should be made by union of 
upper teeth with lower lip, mouth nearly closed. In pass- 
ing from consonant to vowel sound open mouth slowly. 
Avoid downward spring of jaw. The naw of this group is 
made with mouth open steadily, tongue touching roof of 
mouth. In letting tongue fall for the vowel sound avoid 
sudden downward spring, and do not let the mouth open- 
ing change, or seem to participate. The sound is nasal, 
the passage to nasal cavity being not quite closed. The m 
sound is even more nasal, but is made with tongue in posi- 
tion as for aw, while the lips meeting close the mouth’s 
exit. Here the change to vowel sound is made by lowering 
under jaw to proper depth and closing nasal cavity, which 
will take place without especial thought. 

The z of the third group is probably produced by clos- 
ing the teeth of upper and lower jaws, and placing 
tongue’s tip in contact at teeth union. The air pressure 
causes the buzzing sound by pressing through teeth and 
tongue. The mouth necessarily opens as in other cases 
for the vowel sound and should be treated in the same 
manner. The r sound is made by the vibration or ‘“* roll- 
ing” of the tongue, all other portions being as in aw 
sound. The g sound is made by bringing body of tongue 
in contact with soft palate, closing the passage entirely. 
This effort should be made with as little tension upon 
tongue as possible, the broad sides being loosely raised to 
close against the palate. The tongue must drop to the aw 
position for vowel sound, and care should be taken as in 
earlier cases to avoid pinching. Although the sound can 
be sustained but a moment the throat should remain in a 
fit condition to vibrate fully and without change upon 
lowering the tongue. 

The intentions of the writer were to enter upon the sub- 
ject of breath control in the latter part of this paper, but 
space forbids. Later papers will be devoted to this sub- 
ject, which has so much attention and concerning which 
very absurd theories are advanced and very little knowl- 
edge of the laws of muscular action displayed. 

The readers of Tue Musicat Courter are invited to scan 
the paper for the club's heading, as this series of articles 
will be continued at intervals during the summer months. 





Notes.—Lectures are givenevery Tuesday evening under 
the auspices of the Vocal Science Club. Those who may 
wish to attend may obtain tickets by applying by mail to 
the secretary of the club, 229 West Forty-fourth street, 
New York city. 

Any communication sent to the above address with ref- 
erence to vocal science or the work of the Vocal Science 
Club, or asking for advice of any kind, will be gladly at- 
tended to by theclub. This is meant particularly for those 
out of New York city. V. S.C. 








On Traubmann. 
New YORK, May 6, 1896. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
O apology is necessary for a difference of opin- 
ion, and hence I have no need to introduce this 
letter with more than the mere statement that I thorough'y 
disagree with the remarks made in your issue to-day re- 
garding the singing of Miss Traubmann as Micae/a in 
Carmen on the last night of the season. Mr. Huneker 
signs the statement which attributes to her ‘‘ much finish,” 
a ‘‘ beautiful voice always grateful to the ear.” 

I looked for Mr. Huneker that night. He was not in his 
seat and I could not find him. Mrs. Ashforth, Miss Traub- 
mann’s teacher, was at the opera, but I doubt very much 
whether she or anyone who took a careful view of Miss 
Traubmann’s work would call it more than a mere 
academic effort, with no artistic finish and no beauty of 
voice. She may have a beautiful voice, she may have fin- 
ish, but these features are not apparent, so far, at least, as 
my ear is concerned. 

Having heard Melba and Eames and other great sing- 
ers frequently ‘‘doing” Micae/a, | have a certain standard 
for the réle; but I leave this aside to assert, first, that 
Miss Traubmann sang off pitch most wretchedly and, sec- 
ond, that she did not disclose the faintest idea of phras- 
ing any of the songs. The Protége-moi was phrased bet- 
ter by Lola Beeth. 

If Miss Traubmann did not sing off pitch, then Melba, 
Eames, Calve, Nordica, Klafsky, Ternina and other great 
singers did, so far as my ear is concerned ; for if I were 
not able to distinguish that fault in her case (and without a 
moment’s hesitation in any case), these other singers must 
have been singing out of pitch the whole season, and unin- 
terruptedly too. Yours respectfully, M. A. B. 





Von der Hoya.—Herr Von der Hoya has resigned 
his post as first capellmeister and solo violinist in the 
Weimar court orchestra in order to undertake a concert 
tour in America. 
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BROOKLYN, May 11, 1896. 


UR Oratorio Club finished its season with an 
enjoyable concert at the Academy of Music last week, 
singing Harry Rowe Shelley’s Vexilla Regis, Eaton Fan- 
ing’s Song of the Vikings, and Max Bruch's Fair Ellen. 
The audience was flattering in size and behavior, and the 
chorus gained much credit for itself. There were about a 
hundred singers. The women, all in white, were distin- 
guished as sopranos and altos by the ribbons they wore, 
blue and red ; and the men, in customary weeds of black, 
assorted themselves into tenors and basses by their bouton- 
niéres. 

An orchestra of about thirty-five men, chosen from the 
Seidl band, with Gustav Dannreuther as concertmaster, 
however, supported the chorus. Mr. Walter J. Hall, the 
leader, is young and full of enthusiasm. He has just a 
trifle too much of this quality perhaps, because confidence 
comes with repose, and this confidence 1s reflected into the 
audience. I don’t mean that the listeners did not feel sure 
of Mr. Hall, for I believe they did; but after thorough re- 
hearsal I fancy that he could exercise his command as 
efficiently with a calm and steadfast beat as by breadth of 
gesture and occasional swaying of the body. Very likely 
he is unconscious of this. Theodore Thomas is one of the 
best men in the world to model the conduct of a musical 
leader upon. That back of his in itself is an assurance of 
efficiency and of power in reserve. 

The Oratorio Club is composed of good voices. Rather 
a larger number of the members than usual are young, so 
that the tone has sweetness and freshness, as that of some 
of the old, steady going societies has not. Usually the at- 
tack is quick and firm; yet the general work is so good 
that it is worth while to make it the best possible, and if I 
were Mr. Hall I would practice the people in staccato sing- 
ing for an hour before each concert—scales or anything 
you like—to insure a still more certain and spirited begin- 
ning. 

Shelley’s Vexilla Regis is not new, but it is not as well 
known as it might and ought to be. There is a lot of 
mighty good stuff init. It has a positive and unborrowed 
beauty, it is dignified, it is skillful, there is a Hindel-like 
march of theme, and an athletic delight in hurling sound 
in masses such as we associate with Bach. Mr. Shelley 
proves himself not merely a scholar and a student of the 
best forms, but a man with ideas of his own. Yet there 
is a safe conservatism in the conduct of the work, and its 
contrapuntal weight makes it fitting for any occasion. It 
was pleasant to see in the audience the approbation of our 
local musicians and composers who had turned out to hear 
it. Dudley Buck and R. Huntington Woodman were con- 
spicuous in this respect. 

The Song of the Vikings—a bouncing, spirited, yet con- 
ventionally written work, that sounds like a good, light 
opera chorus—made a good offset to the serious writing of 
Mr. Shelley, and the audience was loud in praise. It took 
some clapping to bring the leader out again, and when he 
returned he went to the desk, and the singers straightened 
up as if expecting to repeat the last verse of the song. 
Then he darted off to the wings as if he had forgotten 
something, and the encore went by default, the audience 
having withheld its audible praise so long, in expectancy, 
that it did not like to break silence by beginning again. 

Fair Ellen displayed the choir to similar advantage, al- 
though the vocal part is inferior all through to that of the 
instruments, £//en’s songs being especially weak and thin. 
It is a drama, and an exciting one, in which the relief of 
Lucknow is figured, the distant sounds of the Campbells 
Are Comin’ forming a Leitmotiv, if you like, or supplying 
color of many kinds and intensities. The orchestra is de- 
scriptive and stirring, the imagination is seized and the 
suspense maintained as at a play, but the poverty of the 
vocal score acts against the prosperity of the work. 

There were two soloists, more or less employed in the 
concerted music, and having some liberty of their own be- 
tween the longer pieces. Heinrich Meyn, who sings bari- 
tone, gave us the Dio Possente in a cautious and rather 
sentimental instead of the ringing style that we are used to 
in the stage performances of Faust, but was more apt in a 
ballad that he sang when they called him out. 

The other soloist was Clementine de Vere-Sapio, with 
whom no fault is to be found. With her husband at the 
piano she sang Mr. Sapio’s Faith Is the Polar Star, which 
has the demerits of ineffectual pauses between the lines, 
and of one ugly progression, but is otherwise sweet, calm 
and agreeable, The ballad that followed and exhibited 





the singer’s lightness and brightness and archness was 
delightfully sung, with a voice smooth and steady. 

Mr. Hall has the largest and best mixed chorus in Brook- 
lyn to-day and I am not sure that he is wise in trying to 
increase it. All of our big choruses have died, for some 
reason. A hundred is a good, reliable, working number. 
With more than that factions arise and expense increases 
in seeming disproportion to the numbers who share it. 
Again, the quality is less apt to be kept up where the quan- 
tity is enlarged. Next season it is intended to bring the 
active membership of the club to 250 members. As it has 
the field largely to itself, and as it has expert leadership, 
it is earnestly hoped that it will succeed in all of its 
ambitions. 

Brainy, sturdy little New England celebrated itself on 
Wednesday night in the art rooms on Montague street—a 
pleasant concert hall they make, especially when the walls 
are draped and there are palms and flowers and bright 
toilets, as there were that night. It was a meeting of the 
New England Society, and as Brooklyn is a transplanted 
New England town, the interest of the gathering extended 
beyond the walls. The professions were represented—law, 
medicine, theology, besides journalism, commerce, sci- 
ence, art, speculation and inheritance, and it was a fine 
audience. I should say so, anyhow, being a Yankee myself. 

After an address by Gen. Stewart L. Woodford and be- 
fore something to eat there was a lecture by Mr. Frederic 
Reddall on music in New England, and a fine double choir, 
with Mr. John Hyatt Brewer for the accompaniments, illus- 
trated the talk. Mr. Reddall’s speaking voice is not quite 
as good as the one he sings with, but it will be all right 
when he speaks in a legato. His discourse was instructive, 
well written and witty. He praised the old writers of 
hymns and patriotic songs as the fathers of music in our 
country, and so they were. We have no record of anything 
playable or singable from the Cavaliersin the South, nor 
from the Dutch of Manhattoes, nor the French of the Gulf, 
nor the Spaniards of the West and Southwest. It was 
awfully solemn music that these patriarchs left to us. Even 
the Dudley Buck Quartet and the choir of the church 
where Mr. Brewer plays could not make it otherwise, and 
did not try to. Madan, Pueitta, White, Browne and some 
of the hymnists are total strangers to the modern world. 
Their work seems to require melodeons and bull fiddies, 
and to be sung with a lagging tempo through the nose— 
that being a common way of saying through the mouth, 
for when the nose is stopped the result is the miscalled 
nasal quality alleged to exist in the New England voice 
and seldom heard 1n Boston. 

I found one old friend in The Old Granite State, for I 
heard the Hutchinson family sing that away, "way way back 
in the time when Noah and I used to play marbles, and the 
song is, I believe, by one of the Hutchinson family. Would 
it be possible for a family of ‘‘ naturally gifted” singers to 
wander about the land in these days singing temperance 
tunes and patriotic songs and attempted humorisms and 
hymns for cash? No, it wouldn't. Even towns where the 
echo of the symphony orchestra never penetrates, and 
where only the squire has ever been down to York to hear 
areal opery, demand a festival now or run down to Brat- 
tleboro or up to Erie on an excursion train to hear Rummel 
or some people like that. And,oh my! the words they 
used to sing with perfectly straight faces! Here is a bit of 
that Oli Graaite State, for instance : 


Oh, thy hills and thy valleys are sacred to me, 

No matter what in other lands I may see; 

I may view scenes as sunny, as fair and as smooth, 

Then I'll think of my cottage that stands in the grove. 

Oh, my childhood! Oh, that homestead! In my own native State. 


Well, the sentiment is all there, if it is a little crude, and 
perhaps, after all, as a work of literary art it will pass muster 
along with the first chapter of The Rhine Gold. 

The latter parts of the program were modern and de- 
lightful. They sustained all the good allegations made of 
American music, and were sympathetically, often beauti- 
fully given by the singers. There was a serenade by G. W. 
Chadwick, a love song by Mrs. Beach—the American 
Chaminade—George L. Osgood’s My Little Woman, A. W. 
Thayer's mock tragic Legend of Heinz von Stein, a lullaby 
and Mignonette by E, A. MacDowell, an Irish folk song by 
Arthur Foote, Dudley Buck’s Twilight and the hymn 
America, in which the audience joined. In these later 
works of scholarly men there is certainly a character that 
differentiates them from the writings of German, Italian 
and Frenchman, and a lot of matter from over the water 
is sung here every year that is artistically inferior to what 
was given here on Wednesday night. The singers on that 
occasion were the Dudley Buck Quartet, consisting of 
Messrs. Distelhurst, Phillips, Swalm and Reddall, Miss 
Ethel A. Chamberlain, Miss Lillie H. Story, Mrs. Hamlen 
Ruland and Miss Anna B. Bush. The Dudley Buck Quar- 
tet sang with smooth utterance, but got out of tune once 
or twice, especially in the Ride of the Walkyries episode of 
the Thayer number, while Miss Chamberlain slides to her 
best notes occasionally, instead of attacking them fair and 
square. With these exceptions there was little to criticise 
in the concert. 


Gaul’s Holy City, which is an apparent favorite here, 
was sung at the Emmanuel Baptist Church on a recent even- 





ing under the direction of Mr. G. Waring Stebbins, The 
chorus work was generally steady, yet expressive, and the 
incidental solos were given with taste. The harp accom- 
paniments of Miss Clara Withers were much praised. 

Doubtless it has become known by way of Chicago that 
Mr. Arthur Claassen, composer and chorus leader of this 
city, has won a prize. It was for the first best music to a 
Hymn to Our Country. that was published some time ago 
in the Chicago Staats Zeitung. Theodore Thomas, Hans 
Balatka and E. Schoenfeld were the judges, so Mr. Classen’s 
accomplishment stands for something. It is only $75, but 
think what you can do with $75 during the Schuetzenfest! 
The odd part of it is that the recipient was completely 
surprised, because he had forgotten all about it. He says 
that he slapped some music together, sent it to Chicago 
and dismissed it from his mind thereafter; so it is just like 
finding money. 

Showy singing is not appreciated by some people in St. 
Matthew’s Lutheran Church ia this city. One of the trus- 
tees complained that the choir work in that church was 
more suitable for a theatre than for a house of God, where. 
upon the choir got out in a body, and the singing became 
congregational. And it was this one man who said a 
word. But isn’t that like singers? Imagine a prima donna 
at the opera, gathering half a thousand samoleons a night, 
throwing up the job and hurrying off to the woods because 
somebody in the pews said that she sang too many scales ! 
Nay, nay ! 

The clubs give some good concerts here once in a while 
for their wives and daughters, because club men as a rule 
are not musical—wonder why!—but the last of these enter- 
tainments for the season occurred at the Union League 
Club, when Camilla Urso played as well as she ever did, 
and there were other and acceptable offerings by Messrs. 
Pizzarello, Towne and Bologna and Miss Gertrude May 
Stein. 

I am sorry that I cannot tell you what was done by Paul 
Tidden, Dora Valesca Becker, Marguerite Lemon, Gwylim 
Miles, Tonzo Sauvage, Edward P. Elliott and the New York 
Male Quartet at the Academy of Music on Friday night, 
but I was one of the 2,000 people who could not, or some- 
how did not, getin. There is much wrath over the issue 
of tickets—by the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, which 
engaged these artists—so far in excess not merely of the 
seating but the holding capacity of the house, Tickets 
were refused by the hundreds, and though some of the 
locked out were teachers, there was an odor of unsancti- 
monious language about the premises. But no doubt it 
was a good show, and the performers never played or sang 
to a bigger house. 

And now the warmth is in the air once more, and the 
singers are going to the specialist to get their voices 
cleaned, and the pianists and fiddlers are doing up their 
technic in moth balls and putting them in cold storage 
warehouses, and several people are off for Europe and Mr. 
Seidl is tuning up for Coney Island. C.S. Montcomery. 





Tamburlini.—The death of the basso Angelo Tam- 
burlini on March 23 is announced from Venice. His death 
was caused by heart dissase. He was in his forty-third 
year. 

Der Evangelimann.—Kienzl's Evangelimann was 
produced March 27 at Bremen, April 13 at Leipsic, April 
16 at Munich, and was successful all along the line. It has 
now been given on over thirty stages. 

Memoirs.—W. J. von Wasielewski, author of the biog- 
raphy of Schumann and many other works, is said to be 
engaged writing his memoirs. As he was well acquainted 
with a large number of important artists, his experiences 
and recollections will form a very interesting book. 

Monteith.—Miss Florence Monteith has made an ex- 
traordinary record during the season just terminated in 
Naples by singing the part of £/sa nineteen times in suc- 
cession. During this remarkable run Miss Monteith was 
accompanied by three different tenors in the rdle of 
Lohengrin. 
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E believe it is safe to predict that the Cincinnati 
May Festival, beginning on May 19 and lasting 
during that week, will be the Jast Cincinnati May 
Festival ever given under the direction of Theodore 
Thomas. The changed condition of musical aftairs 
in that city and the introduction of a younger and 
progressive element make it imperative to abandon 
the methods of the past, and although the coming 
festival is expected to be successful artistically and 
financially, yet there is a demand for a change which 
will be equivalent to Mr. Thomas’ retirement from 
that post. 
HE Wagner heirs continue to keep the law courts 
of Germany pretty busy. The last case reported 
is a suit brought against the Court Theatre of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, respecting the performing rights 
of Rienzi, Fliegender Hollander, Tannhiduser and 
Lohengrin. The provincial court decided that, by 
the contracts between the theatre ard Richard Wag- 
ner, the latter had given tothe former the performing 
rights of these four operas, unreservedly for all time. 
On appeal the ruling of the provincial court was 
affirmed, after a thorough discussion of all the cir- 
cumstances in the case by the Imperial Court. 


HE three Faust performances at Darmstadt last 
month aroused great enthusiasm. An attempt 
was made for the first time to reproduce Goethe's 
masterpiece with as few changes as possible, after a 
revision made by Director Werner and Stage man- 
ager Valdek, with the Faust music of the Weimar 
capellmeister, Eduard Lassen. The representation 
of the great work occupied three evenings. The 
Prologue in the Theatre began and the Witch's 
Kitchen ended the first evening, thesecond comprised 
the Gretchen episode and the Walpurgi’s Night, and 
the third was devoted to the second part of the 
tragedy. The time of the several performances 
varied from three to five hours and a half. The cast 
was excellent, while the scenery, lighting and ma- 
chinery were perfect. The music of Lassen made a 
deep impression. 





ZOLA AND MUSIC. 
II. 

HE two most important musical passages in Zola’s 
works are in the twelfth and fourteenth volumes. 
In La Joie de vivre Lazare Chanteau, a lad of nine, 
resolves to be a musician. His parents oppose the 
idea. His violin teacher promises him a brilliant 
future. He studies theory and composition, espe- 
cially the scores of the most despised composers of 
the year 1862, Wagner and Berlioz. He plans an Old 
Testament symphony, The Earthly Paradise, with a 
march of Adam and Eve driven from the Garden of 
Eden. Then he doubts of his own talent ; then when 
it is ended he finds it stupid; he cries ‘‘Away with this 
paradis terrestre,” and destroys it all nearly, like Ber- 
lioz. He will write a symphony full of Schopenhauer 
and pessimism, a despairing lament of mankind sob- 
bing and groaning beneath the heavens. The best 
part of his Paradise is to appear in it as a March of 
Death. Then he will include the whole creation in 

his work, é/ résumait [univers dans son plan. 

Here Zola is recalling his own youthful ambitions 
when in his twenty-second year (1862) he contem- 
plated a scientific, philosophic trilogy, La Genése, of 
which the second part was to be a complete picture 
of humanity, a history of the world from the creation 
to the present time. The work was to be in verse, 
but after having achieved eight lines he threw up his 
task. But to return to Zazare, He, of course, is a 
failure ; he takes up again his Symphonie de la Dou- 
leur, and likes it not, but still clings to his March of 
Death. He sets to work at revising his composition ; 
he will make it express all his philosophic views, and 
he designs a program not very different from that of 
the Gaea of Adalbert von Goldschmidt. azare's 
program read : ‘‘In the beginning life was born from 
the self-seeking caprice of a Force. Then comes the 
illusion of happiness, deception, disillusionment, in- 
stability of existence, painted in thrilling and striking 
lines; the union of lovers, a massacre im battle, a 
god dying on the cross. Unceasingly rises, higher 
and higher, the cry of sin, and the screams of cre- 
ated things restlessly fill the heavens, till the final 
song of redemption is raised, a song of transfigura- 
tion, whose heavenly sweetness expresses the rapture 
of universal annihilation.” 

The musician’s view of the world, it will be seen, 


is more pessimistic even than Schopenhauer’s ; his 








hope is for a Nirvana-apotheosis ; his cry is like Wag- 
ner’s Flying Dutchman’s ** Ewige Vernichtung, nimm 
mich auf,” In reference to his symphony, which 
was predestined never to be completed, Zola wrote 
at the time to a friend: ‘‘I have long had the idea of 
writing a poem in prose on Sorrow. It would com- 
prise the fragments of the poem to be foundin La 
Joie de vivre, especially in the Symphony of Lazare, 
and I believe that by enlarging the subject a great 
musician would find in itan admirable motive.” Who 
is the great musician? Is it Richard Strauss? Is it 
Gustav Mahler? 

The fourteenth volume of the Rougon-Macquart 
series is the artist romance L’(Euvre. Here we meet 
the melomane Gagziére, in whose mouth Zola places 
an appreciation of nearly all the heroes of music. 
Unfortunately Handel is not in the list, still more un- 
fortunately Gluck is absent, and most unfortunately 
Bach is passed over, while a dithyramb of praise is 
devoted to Meyerbeer. The omission of these three 
names may be explained by supposing that Zola 
knew nothing about Bach and Handel, and by the 
fact that in the sixties Gluck was not so fashionable 
as he has been since. The extracts that follow, Herr 
J. van Santen Kolff notices with patriotic pride, 
chiefly refer to German composers. Chopin is de- 
scribed as an aristocratic man of the world with all 
his Byronism, the poet of nerve trouble (névrose). 
Mendelssohn is ‘‘an immaculate chiseler, a Shake- 
speare in dancing pumps, whose songs without words 
are jewels for ladies of culture.” 

Of Schumann Zola makes Gagniére thus express 
himself: ‘‘I was at a chamber music concert at a 
friend’s house. Marvelous things by Schumann. It 
catches you at the back of the head; you feel asif a 
woman were blowing down your neck something 
more incorporeal than a kiss, a thin stream of breath. 
On my honor, I felt myself dying.” His eyes fill 
with tears, he faints with rapture. ‘‘ Heavens, it is 
almcst nothing, only four bars, yousee, an impression 
hurriedly thrown off, but everything is in it! At 
least I saw everything in it, at first, a landscape fad- 
ing into the distant perspective, a stretch of lonely, 
melancholy road, with the shadow of an invisible 
tree. Then a woman passes, a mere profil, then she 
vanishes and one feels one shall never, never more 
see her. In Schumann is everything, the Infinite! 
Ah, Schumann! Despair, the rapture of despair! 
the end of all things, the last song, sad and clear, 
floating high above the ruins of the world! The 
Traumerei, only the strings, the gentle pattering of 
a warm fain on the acacia leaves, a sunbeam that 
dries it up, a mere tear in infinite space!” 

To Haydn is assigned, ‘‘/a grdce rhetoricienne, the 
slight chevrotante music of a powdered dowager.” 
(Clearly Zola did not know much of the Creation or the 
Seasons). Mozart is ‘‘the precursor, the genius 
who first gave to the orchestra an individual voice. 
These two men have specialimportance because they 
produced Beethoven ; Beethoven power and personi- 
fied strength, with all the sincerity of the most sub- 
lime sorrow ; a Michael Angelo at the tomb of the 
Medici; a bold logician, a péfrisseur de cervelles, for 
all the great masters of to-day are sprung from the 
choral symphony. Music isa community of faith.” 
Rossini is personified endowment, joyous, natural, 
not caring a damn for expression ; “he is not the 
man for me,” cries Gagnitre. ‘‘ Yet what wealth of 
invention, what powerful effects by massing the 
voices and the gradation of the theme! The prayer 
in Moses in Egypt, first the male, then the female 
voices, then both together !” 

It is noticeable that Zola makes no allusion to Will- 
iam Tell. Meyerbeer is styled malin, who was the 
first after Weber to enrich the orchestra with grand 
instrumental music, and who gave a true dramatic 
expression to the unconscious formula of Rossini. 
‘He has noble inspirations ; the pomp of feudalism, 
military mysticism, the shudder of fantastic legends 
(referring to Robert le Diable), the cry of passion; 
and what happy inventions, the individualizing of the 
instruments, the dramatic recitative, accompanied 
symphonically by the orchestra, /a phrase typigue, on 
which the whole work is based! A great man! A 
great man!” To most critics dramatic recitative, ex- 
cept in three or four cases, such as that of Marcel, 
Vasco de Gama, Nelusko, Selika and Jean de Leyden's 
dream recitative, is not Meyerbeer’s strong point. 

Berlioz is the musical illustrator of Shakespeare, 
Virgil and Goethe, the Delacroix of music, with a 
religious feeling that carries him away, and flashes 
of genius that raise him to the highest summits. A 
defective architect of opera, but incomparable in 
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every separate passage, asking too much from the 
orchestra, while he pushes to the limit the individ- 
ualization of the instruments, each of which repre- 
sentsa person. Take the festival in Romeo: the clari- 
nets are des femmes aimées, the oboe solo a white dove, 
soaring higher and higher; the whole feastis a picture 
by Veronese, with the color and splendor of the Mar- 
riage at Cana in the Louvre, then the love song rising 
again, higher and higher. 

When he comes to Richard Wagner Gagniere lifts 
up his voice in religious awe ; he stands before the 
object of his highest reverence, on the threshold of 
the Holy of Holies. ‘‘ And then, and then we must 
kneel. O Wagner, the God in whom whole centuries 
of music are incorporate, who unites all arts into one 
collective art work, who gives expression to the 
humanity of the persons of the drama, the orchestra 
independently living the life of the drama!” ‘The 
overture to Tannhduser, oh, it is the sublime Halle- 
lujah of the new century! First, the song of the 
Pilgrims, the religious thema, calm, deep and slow- 
swelling, then the voices of the Sirens gradually 
overpowering it, the voluptuous joys of Venus, full 
of enervating rapture, growing louder and more im- 
perious to complete licentiousness, and then the 
holy melody returns like a breath from the Infinite, 
overpowers all other voices, and dissolves in a last 
supreme harmony, to float away on the pinions of a 
triumphant hymn.” This passage from L’Cuvre 
made the round of the French and German papers 
when, a year or so ago, Tannhiuser was produced at 
the Grand Opera, Paris, as Zola’s criticism on the 
performance, none of the critics being aware that it 
had been published ten years previously. 

Herr J. van Santen Kolff now seeks to explain how 
all these passages of Zola can be reconciled with his 
statement that Zola is not musical. The last quota- 
tion about the Tannhduser overture seems to him a 
condensation of a prose poem by J. K. Huysmans 
which appeared in Za Revue Wagnerienne in 1885. 
His other remarks, he thinks, were derived from con- 
versations with his lifelong friend, Henry Céard, 
who is perfectly competent to supply the material. 
Inthe Revue Jilustrée, February 15, 1887, Céard writes : 
‘‘The opinions of Gagnitre indicate clearly Zola’s 
tendencies in music, and bear witness, if not to his 
profound study of the resources of this special art, at 
least to what he can absorb from conversations and 
to the personal style in which he assimilates any- 
thing new that is in the air.” 





OVERPAID ARTISTS. 


LL Continental opera houses have subventions, 
from small annual sums in small cities to fair 
sums in large cities. Covent Garden, London, has no 
subvention. It exists because the manager not only 
pays great artists small salaries, but because he also 
is frequently paid by singers for the privilege of sing- 
ing on that stage. To sing in Covent Garden suc- 
cessfully gives to an artist prestige which, trans- 
formed into commercial value, enables him or her to 
charge American managers enormous fees, That is 
to say, many singers who have charged and to whom 
have been paid large fees, say $200, $300, $500 and 
more a night in this country, sang the very same 
téles free of charge in Europe, or paid European 
managers cash money for the privilege of singing 
them. 

This discloses one of the methods in vogue to se- 
cure popularity first in Europe, so that the advertis- 
ing feature can be and is made the basis in America 
for fat fees which the public here pays or the man- 
ager and his American friends sink. In either case 
the European artist is enabled under these existing 
conditions to earn a living in Europe—a bare living— 
while America enables these people to accumulate 
large fortunes, which they take bodily to Europe and 
invest over there. 

They are all great patriots. An artistic career 
usually prevents cosmopolitanism ; the artist considers 
himself a representattve of a national spirit, as an 
outcome of a national talent, and he or she breeds 
the idea that in no other nation does an equal talent 
exist. The de Reszkés, like Paderewski, are ardent 
Poles, strong patriots, who use America as atemporary 
stamping ground to acquire stamps to live regally in 
Poland or Paris, for Paris is the universal focus of all 
these people, the Italians and Germans excepted, who 
always retire to their respective towns or farms, liv- 
ing in luxury on what this country pays them. 

Now, there is no reason why they should not be 
paid, and paid well, but there is no reason whatever 





for paying them $1,000 a night here or at that rate 
when they do the same work in Europe for $250 or 
less. That is the one and only point we desire to 
make. We believe $5 for a seat at the opera is an 
imposition which people should not be obliged to 
submit to, and it is due entirely to the exorbitant fees 
paid to these European artists, who are constantly 
engaged in driving our American artists into the 
background, besides discriminating against them 
otherwise, 

We think it an imposition to be asked $5 to hear 
Mr. Paderewski play here when we can hear him 
play in Paris for 5 francs. If we listen to him 
frequently enough the difference between what is 
paid here and what is demanded in Paris constitutes 
asum sufficiently large to visit Paris and hear him 
there. At Erard Hall in Paris his receipts at a per- 
formance are a few thousand francs, and here they 
have been running up to nearly 35,000 francs, al- 
though the climax has been reached and Paderewski 
will never be able to repeat such a speculation at the 
expense of a nation pronounced as disgraceful by his 
own secretary, whose utterances have never been 
contradicted by his master. 

We believe in paying these people what is just and 
proper, but it is about time to stop the insane habit 
of over-feeing them and justifying them in their al- 
most universal opinion that we are a pack of idiots. 
In the papers they give us a series of interviews cal- 
culated to tickle our vanity, of which unluckily we 
have a considerable amount and considerable to spare, 
and when they have finished with us they usually 
denounce us for not having given them sufficient, 
although most of them come to us as paupers and 
leave us as capitalists. 

It is about time to put an end to this system of rob- 
bery. If this country decides upon putting an em- 
bargo on these people they will devour each other on 
the other side in their attempts to underbid each 
other, and the result would be a reasonable basis 
upon which to negotiate with them for future opera- 
tions. 

Once for all let us state here that with all these so- 
called artists the first, the very primary, desideratum 
ismoney. They are the greatest speculators alive. 
Commerce takes precedence over all other considera- 
tions, and they look to the highest bidder first and 
not to their art, which in the great majority of cases 
is a mere affectation. They should therefore be 
treated strictly on a commercial basis, and we believe 
that such will be the principle in the future. 





AN UN/JUSTIFIABLE PRACTICE. 


ARLY in the season of 1894-5 attention was 
drawn in these columns to the misleading and 
often unwarrantable habit of altering a program. 
We regret to say there has resulted no visible change. 
The season just nearing its close of 1895-6 has dis- 
closed as reckless, arbitrary and persistent a practice 
of substituting one number for another as any within 
recollection. There has been a systematic serving 
up of musical meat unexpected or unknown, causing 
annoyance and disappointment to the expert, and 
misguidance and confusion to the average amateur. 

The public has a right to the program advertised 
in advance, and any substitution or alteration therein 
is nothing more or less than the perpetration of a 
fraud. It makes no matter that an artist, once having 
issued his program, should decide to improve on it 
according to his lights, giving the public what he 
considers is very much better. He has no right to 
change. The very number he decides to replace with 
another may happen to be the only one which has in- 
duced several persons in the first case to attend his 
concert. 

Certain unavoidable contingencies will sometimes 
compel the alteration of a program. Such are usually 
explainable from the platform and are readily ex- 
cused. They do not come within the category ob- 
jected to. The changes of program to which we call 
attention are made in as far as the public is given to 
understand purely from an artist’s caprice. They 
thought when the program was planned they would 
like to play or sing one thing. A prospective audience 
reads announcements, decides it would enjoy this 
one thing in particular—it may be a good, bad or 
middling thing, the argument does not lie here—and 
forthwith purchases tickets. When the hour of per- 
formance comes the artist, who has drawn a clientéle 
on certain representations, is not exactly in the same 
mood as when he authorized those representations 
to be made. Ergo, without any apology or announce- 





ment whatever, he decides to follow out his mood of 
the existing moment and sing or play exactly what- 
ever suits or pleases him. 

About the public? Why, that doesn’t matter. Ithas 
been a long suffering and enduring public, and takes 
what it gets without any justifiable clamor for return 
of money at the box office, any irate correspondence 
to the newspapers or any immediate exhibition of 
annoyance or disappointment during the perform- 
ance. Its confidence has been worked upon so often 
and so long that it begins to take artists on trust, 
and instead of demanding that promises be fulfilled 
and calling persons to account otherwise, it has 
learned to drop into an obsequious attitude of thank- 
fulness when people are considerate enough to give 
it what it has paid for. 

The evil of this program alteration is double sided. 
It is a constant source of disappointment to the ini- 
tiated, but its worst phase is its misguidance of the 
masses. The majority of concert goers are persons 
not technically educated in music. They know little 
of the merits of composers and are dependent for 
the development of their musical taste on what 
pleases or attracts the ear. They learn to like Chopin 
or Rubinstein or Beethoven from repeated hearings. 

The disastrous confusion resulting to this majority 
from the replacement of their favored Chopin by 
Bach, or their ornate, thunderous Liszt by a water 
color Grieg, ought to be a punishable offense. Their 
judgment is ruthlessly misled, and concerts, instead 
of becoming consistent educators, are made sources 
of everlasting confusion. 

A London paper prints the following amusing an- 
ecdote, which is apropos of the question in hand: 

At aconcert given recently, not far from London, at which there 
were two reporters present, a violinist was to play, according to the 
program, La Fille du Régiment, selection (Donizetti), In the next 
edition of the local paper the following appeared: Mr. S. played La 
Fille du Régiment, a piece which lacks color and is of a rather severe 
school. If we had to do with such a daughter, the regiment should 
keep her to themselves, and not trot her out on the violin. But it 
is due to Mr. S, to say that he displayed all her perfections. With- 
out announcing any alteration of the program, Mr. S. had substituted 
for La Fille du Régiment a selection of ancient Irish airs. 

That this listener had the misfortune to be con- 
nected with a newspaper, or rather that the news- 
paper was unfortunate enough to lay hold ef such an 
individual, simply emphasizes the case of the every- 
day majority. He had probably a host of identically 
corresponding thinkers in the house. None of them 
had ever heard of Donizetti. Had Mr, S. only played 
the romantic Convien partir or the gay Ciascun lo 
dice with the rataplan, they might have developed 
quite a love for Donizetti. Instead he played some 
weird, lugubrious Irish tunes, with which Donizetti 
will forever after be set down in their resentful 
minds. 

This is hard on Donizetti, hard on the audience, 
and hard also on the maker of the Irish tunes. Mr. 
S. had no business to change his number, or if he 
had any good reason for doing so it was due to the 
audience to announce it. Like his army of confed- 
erates, however, Mr. S. had probably the sole 
justification of his own caprice, and played the irish 
tunes just because he happened to like them better 
at the moment than the Italian. 

A prohibition should be set on this unwarrantable 
caprice with artists. Numbers of the musicianly 
among an audience have no guarantee as things now 
stand that the very composition they have strained a 
point to hear may not be the one thrown out or al- 
tered. It has been a noticeable fact during the past 
season that the programs issued for Sunday night 
concerts at the Metropolitan Opera House and 
elsewhere have almost unexceptionably been changed 
when it came to the performance. There have been 
instances where from ten numbers seven have been 
replacements for those originally billed. 

The matter of offering things topsy turvy, the fifth 
number for the first and the last for the second, and 
so on, is equally common and reprehensible, while 
fully as misleading. Pianists have a peculiar pen- 
chant for upsetting their programs in this way, with 
the result that scherzos, gavots, minuets and bar- 
carolles grow to have a strange identity in form to 
those whose power to differentiate would be solely 
dependent on hearing in the concert room. 

Phe public is entitled not alone to the bill of fare 
advertised, but to the precise succession of each 
number as printed. Liberty in opposition to this has 
degenerated into such license that we have no longer 
any guarantee as to what we shall hear or in what 
order we shall hear what we have gone to the trouble 
and expense to attend. The printed program should be 
made a tribute of good faith. Any deviation there- 
from should bear the imposition of at least an artistic 
fine, which would make of the performer a degener- 
ate among his brethren. 
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FEAR me that Otto Floersheim will lose that 
I champagne supper to Philip Hale, for Cherubini’s 
symphony in D was finished April 24, 1815, and was 
played May 1 in London bythe Philharmonic Society. 
In 1829 it was reduced by the composer to quartet 
form. Cherubini received £200 for the symphony, 
an overture and a vocal piece. 


* 
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Alfred H. West, of London, England, gave a piano 
recital Thursday afternoon at the Garrick Theatre. 
Mr. West looks a little like our Charles H. Hoyt, but 
I am sure plays the piano much better than America’s 
favorite comedy writer. Mr. West comes here as an 
accompanist to Albert Chevalier, under whose aus- 
pices the concert was given. I asked Mr. Chevalier 
with whom had Mr. West studied, but the famous 
coster singer could not tell me. After I heard Mr. 
West play I was not further troubled with curiosity 
on the subject. é 
* » 

For a man to give a piano recital here of his 
own composition in May is a courageous task. 
The audience was not a critical one, being largely 
composed of professional people, and I have noticed 
that actors and actresses are, musically, easily 
pleased. Mr. West is a pleasing piano player. 
Pianist I can hardly call him, for he has but a rudi- 
mentary technic, no wrists and one monotonous tone 
color. His touch is light, pretty and rather musical. 
He has no forte nor piano, and plays everything in 
the same key color, and with the grim earnest, un- 
yielding metronomic tempo, 

His compositions are feeble when he attempts to 
be pretentious, and pleasing in the shallow, artificial 
salon style. His program opened with something he 
called Quasi Sonata, but it was more ‘‘ quasi” than 
sonata. There was no attempt at form, the whole 
thing being loosely strung together melodic episodes 
whch recalled Liszt, Beethoven, Chopin, and even 
our old friend Lefebure Wely’s Monastery Bells. The 
opening figure in the left hand was the beginning of 
Liszt's Second Rhapsody. Then we got some mem- 
ories of his Consolations, and there was even some 
attempt at development, but it was only a desultory 
modulating. 

A caprice chromatique (?) was graceful, as was the 
impromptu in G, which latter was really a Chopin 
nocturne treated capon-wise, and after the melodic 
evisceration a bass, evidently taken from the Barca- 
rolle, the figure being slightly changed, was heard 
throughout. I liked the presto capriccio, which was 
a lively tarentella, and the valse rustique was given 
with patrol effects, diminuendos, &c. 

Part first ended with a formless composition called 
a toccata, and in the key of Dsharp minor. Why not 
E flat minor? Meaningless stuff. 

I didn’t wait for part second, Mr. West was heartily 
applauded. We have had some piano playing this 
season, so perhaps we are blasé. 


I met Mr, Chevalier with Ted Henley. The Eng- 
lishman complained to me of the climate ; its sudden 
changes. But he added that was the only thing he 
could complain of except his insomnia. Mr. Henley 
seems quite robust, and I think his voice will be quite 
restored by the fall. 

* * 

Love Laughs at Leprosy might be a good sub- 
title to the one act play that New York saw for the 
first time at Abbey's Theatre Monday night of last 
week. The piece is by Laurence Irving, the son of 
Mr. Irving, and it is called Godefroi and Yolande. 

The capturing and detaining of the medieval at- 
mosphere is the chief merit of this exotic and decid- 
edly clever little play. A courtesan, Yo/ande, gives 
a masque in honor of the return of her lover from the 
Holy Land. The Xing, PAili~, surnamed Le Bel, is 
bidden, and that same night the lady is stricken by 





the awful leprosy. All forsake her save one, her 
clerk Godefroi, who has long and secretly loved her. 

Here we are in the hectic lowlands of Swinburne, 
who first after Charles Baudelaire exploited the 
pleasing conjunction of love and disease. Only 
Swinburne’s unhappy pair wandered forth to rot and 
die without thought of spiritual redemption. 

But young Mr. Irving has seen fit to add a moral 
preachment and thereby weakens a strong situation 
and almost kills the poem—if this curious study of 
sex mania can be called poetic. 

In the midst of the merrymaking the noble lover of 
Yolande discovers her mortal ailment through her 
marble hands (not heart) and flees with the Xing and 
the Archbishop, his brother and their retinue. Then 
comes the avowal on the part of Godefroi of his mor- 
bid passion. 

If the couple had been sent at once into the stormy 
night to join the other lepers, whose dolorous cry, 
‘*Unclean, unclean,” is heard at intervals, as a sort of 
a leading motif, the work would be strong despite its 
game-y flavor. 

But there must needs be rhetorical speeches, a 
blind and pleading mother and the repentance of the 
courtesan, and ‘‘God’s hand is in this,” and all the 
rest of the traditional stage talk. 

Otherwise I am tempted to say that Mr. Irving has 
a dramatic temperament. Literary ability he cer- 
tainly possesses, and his characterization is fairly 
strong. He uses as a sort of malevolent chorus an 
old doctor, who is diabolically gleeful because of the 
downfall of the scarlet woman. Then the refrain of 
‘*Unclean,” accompanied by the harsh clapper of the 
leper bell, recalls memories of Maeterlinck. 

The play was well done by Miss Terry, who looked 
like Burne-Jones’ Vivien, and whose costuming was 
as strange music. Frank Cooper was the clerk 
enamored of Yo/ande’s soul (not body, remember), 
and he was vigorous and siccant asever. The doc- 
tor, S. Valentine, was slightly Mephistophelean, and 
Julia Arthur was a very hourian beauty. 

The whiteness of Yolande is thematically treated 
and developed as if it were a melody in a symphony 
of pain. Unpleasant is the impression left. The 
play was prettily staged. The incidental music ex- 


ecrable. 
_ 
. a 


Young Mr. Irving is evidently not a deep dyed de- 


cadent. If he had been the play would have been 
pathological. Scales white as the driven snow would 
have fallen from Yo/ande's hands as from a pianist’s. 
The pustules on her face would have peeled like 
Poe's eerie bells, and altogether quite a neat little 
morbid exhibition could have been devised by a fin de 
siécle dramatist. 


. 
* 7 


But Mr. Irving, luckily, is mentally healthy, and so 
we were spared histological details. Rather on the 
other side did he err. He lugged in quite gratuitously 
the ethical element, and while I have had no experi- 
ence in a literary sense with afflicted courtesans, yet 
I feel that this conversion was too sudden to be cred- 
ited. I shan’t dwell upon Godefroi's depraved taste 
for disease—a true necrophile, he—but I do wish that 
he had gloried in his ghoulish eroticism instead of 
twisting it into religious channels. 

Have you noticed that when some men are doing 
some peculiarly revolting act they generally do it in 
true Salvation Army style?—cornets, tambourines and 
invocations to the powers that be. History shows 
us that hardly a dastardly political murder was not 
done for religion's sake, and so Godefroi in this 
medizval play followed the prevailing mode. He 
shouted to heaven—Frank Cooper has superb lungs 
—and proved to the poor, forsaken devil of a woman 
that her awful eczema was spiritual, not physical. 
And the scarlet woman, who a few moments before 
had been striding on the Seven Hills of Lust, meekly 
lifted up her voice for forgiveness. 


Dear author, why did you spoil a strongly told tale 
by such moral broth? The great British public had 
to have its moral thrown in with its amusement, I 
suppose. Is it any wonder good modern plays are 
rare when such arrant humbug and hypocrisy obtains? 

The frantic Hermit played the chorus that repre- 
sented worldly and ecclesiastical opinion ; why, then, 
make two sweet lovers talk blue ruin and damnation 
and soul saving, when they meant nothing of the sort? 


* 
* * 


The piece was given a charming setting, and 





Yolande's dithyrhambic speech was delivered with 
fine frenzy by Ellen Terry. 

Oh, rosemary and rue for me, when this fair, this 
sweet lady returns no more to us! 


as 


If the public can stand leprous themes, disease and 
love in hideous wedlock, why, I suppose we will get 
araft of plays dealing with subjects fit only fora 
medical clinic. I have returned two such last week. 
One was called The Sobbing Cancer, and was quite a 
jovial bit, and the other was nameless, but dealt 
chiefly with a fractured tibia and colic of the soul. 


I would have none of them, I assure you. 


Some one who knows Duse intimately says that she 
is by no means the difficult, capricious woman pic- 
tured by the newspapers. She is the most generous 
of artists anda needy countryman has her ear and 
her purse at the same time. 

And she loves money and is a shrewd business 
woman, and I suppose this will disappoint some of 
her admirers who fancy that genius never flirts with 
the box office. What about the scarlet skull of Paddy- 
whiskers and the coquettish glances he exchanged 
with $7,000 houses? 

They are all alike, my dear friends, these artists 
who visit us and rave about the scenery and the deli- 
cate political conscience of the nation. They are all 
alike, from Poland to Italy, from London to Jerusalem. 
They are on what is technically called ‘‘the dead 
make,” and you can’t blame them. 

* 
* * 

It wouldn’t be a bad idea if Colonel Waring’s men 
would take a tip from Laurence Irving’s leprous play 
and be forced to carry a bell and dolorously cry 
aloud, ‘‘ Unclean! Unclean!” 

* 
* * 

Jean de Reszké is to marry the Countess de Gou- 
laine July 15, and farewell, Jean, to your triumphs, 
for a married tenor in New York is shorn of half his 


splendors. : 
* . 


Nordica is wheeling every day; so is Melba, and 
Klafsky says she isto get a wheel this summer, for 
she is piqued at the remarks in the press about her 
size. 

‘Ich bin nicht so large,” she pathetically remarked 
to a friend at the opera house. 


A man approached me most mysteriously yesterday 
and said: 

“Sir, you should invest Mr. Anthony Comstock’s 
people with the bell, and make them utter aloud in 
lugubrious accents : ‘ Unclean! unclean!’ 


* 
* * 


Mr. Irving’s Macbeth last week at Abbey's was 
neither better nor worse than at the initial presenta- 
tion. The production was beautiful beyond words, 
but the Zhane of Cawdor as bizarre as ever. Irving's 
Macbeth is pathological, It is the study of a maniac. 
After the dagger scene the actor became absolutely 
frenzied, and made noise enough to rouse the mur- 
dered man. He is led off the stage by his hardy 
spouse, a gibbering, squeaking being. 

But how fine is his pose when he hears the news of 
her death ! Miss Terry has strengthened greatly her 
performance. The sleep walking scene is most mov- 
ing and her speech about the sucking babe is really 
powerftl. Modern and not of the antique mold, this 
Lady Macbeth, but interesting nevertheless. 


* 
* * 


I wonder if Sir Henry has heard of Edgar Kelley’s 
music to Macbeth. It was played when McKee Ran- 
kin produced the work some years ago in Brooklyn. 
It is far superior to Sir Arthur Sullivan's and its faded 
reminiscences of Mendelssohn. The Gaelic march is 
a fine, characteristic bit of writing. I sincerely hope 
Mr. Irving will secure Mr. Kelley's music. The Sulli- 


van music is weak and flavorless. 


* 
*% * 


The Metropolitan Opera House, strangely trans- 
formed, was opened last Saturday night for the edi- 
fication of a large, lazy, but thoroughly amused 
audience. It was the inaugural of the popular 
promenade concerts, and Anton Seidl conducted a 
big orchestra of seventy-five. The orchestra was 
floored over, a fine surface for promenading being 
afforded, upon which jauntily paraded the belles and 
beaux of Gotham to the mad rhythms of the Coppelia 
ballet music. 

The curious could walk all over the huge stage 
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where a few weeks ago stood the lyric heroes of the 
season. Then Mr. Seid], with his hair closely and 
seasonably clipped, was only at arm’s length, and 
altogether, with the smart folks in the boxes and the 
brilliant lighting, the scene was a gay one. 

Upstairs there was a vaudeville entertainment in 
which Press Eldridge, Catharine Bartho, the Del- 
torelli brothers, Pearl Andrews, Billy Clifford, Maud 
Huth, Prince Kokin and the three Delabines partici- 
pated. You could lounge at your ease in lots of cor- 
ners, and there was plenty to drink—think of it !— 
nice, cooling drinks, not necesarily temperance ones, 
and within sound of the music. 

The musical program was all that could be desired, 
and there were ballets and other novel features at 
the close of the show. Altogether the Metropolitan 
Opera House in summer garb is delightful, and the 
place is not so big as to forbid sociability. And I 
saw some pretty girls, and I saw J. H. Breslin, of the 
Gilsey ; Maurice Grau, Henry Abbey, Victor Herbert, 
Victor Harris, Mr. and Mrs. Stein, Mrs, Amanda 
Fabbris, Will Fleischmann and about a million good 
fellows, There was a spirit of informal gaiety that 
was refreshing; and it was not warm. 


* 
* * 


It would not surprise me if Emma Eames returns 
next season to the Opera House. I won’t tell you 
why, but just remember this remark if she does come 
back. Of course if she does not, why then forget it 


by all means. 
* . me 


The Prince of Wales, besides being a well bred 
gentleman, is also an excellent critic of music. At 
the Ghiselle performance in Monte Carlo a few weeks 
ago, he met Julian Story in the lobby of the opera 
house. 

“‘Say to your wife, Mme. Eames,” remarked the 
Prince, ‘‘that she never looked more beautiful, nor 
has she sung more brilliantly—but the music is 
heavy, is it not?” 

Evidently his royalty of Galles is no lover of the 
abstruse sound weavings of César Franck. 


Before he left Nice he gave Mr. Story a commission 
for his portrait, which I suppose the painter will 
execute during the London season. 


* 
* * 


One must say something of The Rivals. It is the 
proper thing to recall memories of other days and 
other casts, you know. Of course I am not so young 
that I cannot remember Mr. Jefferson with W. J. 
Florence as the Sir Lucius. I recollect without an 
effort when Mrs. Drew and her company at the old 
Arch Street Theatre in Philadelphia played every- 
thing in sight ; and what a company it was, and what 
a Lady Gay Spanker was Mrs. Drew! 

I saw John Drew and Georgie Drew début, and I 
remember young Mrs. John Drew and her mother, 
Mrs. Baker, supporting Mr. Jefferson at the Walnut 
Street Theatre in Rip Van Winkle. 

An you will have recollections I will fetch 'em for 


you! giy 


What was far more interesting was to hear my 
father tell of the Sunday morning when he saw the 
elder Booth—a handsome man before his nose was 
broken—on the back of a furiously galloping horse, 
the actor facing the horse’s tail. 

However, to return to The Rivals. Truly the per- 
formance last Thursday afternoon at the American 
Theatre reminded me of an orchestra without a 
leader. There were some fine artists in the orches- 
tra, but they played as they pleased, and all the polite 
talk about a harmonious ensemble must be taken with 
the usual critical pinch of salt. 


* 
+. * 


There was Mr. Frank Wilson, who was the bassoon 
of the band. As David he played to the gallery, and 
had his Erminie arms and Merry Monarch gurgle with 
him. His accent was an odd mélange, his laugh 
almost African. I liked far better De Wolf Hopper 
last year. 

Then the Tabers were simply not playing in the 
right key. Of the delightful, artificial, other century 
touch they were not conscious. Inthat Mrs. Drew is 
so great. 


I didn’t fancy Fanny Rice either. Too modern, 


more than modern—yesterday, this afternoon and 
the afternoon of u pper Broadway. Mr. Crane was 
ill at ease, and frankly the two people who pleased 





me most were the Holland brothers, Naturally I 
except Mr. Jefferson and Mrs. Drew. 


Ideal casts are not always ideally cast. In an or- 
chestra, if all the instruments try to play solo at once, 
the music is frayed. With several exceptions, every 
one last Thursday afternoon tried to play solo, and 
so the ensemble had to take care of itself, and with 
the usual result. 


* 
* * 


Vance Thompson, always poking his intellectual 
and Richard Mansfieldian nose into the world of art 
and letters, has discovered a young painter and 
sculptor of great force and originality in the person 
of Roland Hinton Perry, who is at present working 
on the $20,000 fountain for the Congressional Library 
in Washington. Mr. Thompson sees in Mr. Perry 
the ideal Wagnerian painter. This is an excerpt 
from the Commercial Advertiser: ‘' But I have found 
my Wagnerian painter evoker of real emotions, crea- 
tor of life. 

‘Here, then, is a picture. You remember what 
Fromentin said: ‘The art of painting is but the art 
of expressing the invisible by the visible.’ This 
picture is a visible fragment of the old, invisible 
world of legend. In the Edda you may read how the 
brothers of Gudrun, daughter of G/uki, slew her 
husband, Sigurd Fafnisbani, and cast his body to the 
wolves. In after days Gudrun sang to King Thjodrek, 
and her song was of Sigurd's death : 


I went alone thenve 
From this talk 
Into the forest 
Co gather what the wolves had left. 
I did not moan, 
Nor wring my hands, 
Nor wail, 
Like other women, 
When I sat over 
The dead Sigurd. 


Pitch dark 
The night seemed 

When I sat sorrow stricken 
Over Sigurd ; 
I should have liked 
The wolves far better 
Had they taken my life ; 
Ori 
Had been burned 
Like birch wood. 


* 
. * 


And this is the picture—a thing of misty blues, 
half-tones, immensely vague—the body of Sigurd, 
stark and naked, lies relaxed in death; the muscles 
loosed, the great arm fallen from its socket. The 
crushed helmet is on the head. The broken spear 
lies by the hand. It is death, animal death ; the huge 
body horrible, terrible in its lack of life. Over the 
corpse crouches a woman, her knees upgathered, her 
reddish hair falling like a veil, hiding her face and 
breast—hiding everything save the white, suppli- 
cating arms. 

See right and left and far to the horizon; a waste 
of swamp and desolate land ; the autumn rains have 
rusted the sparse grass; dry leaves are blown from 
the fading trees; in the evening air the ravens 
gather, circling over the corpse, and the woman who 
crouches, quiet asastone. And the sky is desolate ; 
below there is a gash of red, but above all is purplish, 
bluish, hardening into green, growing ever colder 
and steelier ; a desolate sky. 

But high overhead one star blazes; the star which 
is the morning and the evening star, and which lit 
the way of this child of the Sun God out of life into 
life. 

A picture immitigably sad; the end of the year, 
the end of the day, the end of life. 

Only high in heaven the white star beckons. 


* 
* * 


Here is a dome-fresco: From earth to Walhalla 
stretches Bilfrost, which is the rainbow bridge. Over 
this Odin spurs his white horse. The sky is full of 
Valkyries, vertiginous, furious. Below on the frozen 
peaks the earth giants squat and stare, fierce and yet 
terrified, at the flying messengers. Again: Odin 
muses on an indefinite shore, while Thor's wolves 
snarl and a giant storm rides the gray seas. 

Now, look at this picture ; it is a panel, andis called 
The Mystery of Life. The sky is blue, irrevocably 
blue; the beautiful, antique blue, so fine in coloring 
principle, so strong in substance, the mystic blue of 
Van Eyck. Out of this sky three cryptic stars shine, 
pale, dominant, intense. Under them broods a figure, 
all dim and hidden, for from the gold-filleted head a 
veil falls, impalpable and yet impenetrable. Only 
beneath it there is the sense of a woman's figure, and 





one hand is disclosed, gripping an iron sceptre. For 
below is a rock, on which a man, naked, primitive— 
Humanum Genus, it may be—kneels with a question 
in his eyes. But between these two figures dashes a 
stream, a torrent of torn, greenish spray, in which 
float female forms, diaphanous, somnolent, mystic. 

Here,.again, is a Northern night, swathed in iron 
mist, lit with a moon, vaguely red, and cloven with a 
hemorrhage of sanguine stars. 

And again, in driven shadows, a battle rages, a 
battle of Vikings, a storm of clashing swords and 
plunging steeds; high above in the serene air the 
Valkyrie rides, naked, jocund, white; a goddess 
strangely savage and desirable. 


* 
” * 


Could you see these pictures—instead of reading 
my impressions of them—you would agree with me, 
I am sure, in my estimate of this young artist. Here 
are immense force and immense subtlety ; something 
permanent and profound; echoes of the menacing 
beyond; a creation of life ; an evocation of real emo- 
tion. The formule are those of Wagner. The in- 
spiration is racially Northern—trés du nord, trés 
dans le réve. But the artist has seen beyond the veil 
of habitual appearances—the basse lisse of life and 
death—and summoned the idea, radiant and pres- 
tigious. 

And this is purely Wagnerian. 


* 
* * 


What has become of that wonderful collocation of 
whiskers, conceit and recollections known to the 
world as the Impresario—with a large ‘‘I”—of Elea- 
nora Duse? 

The gentleman, who once wrote some memories 
of an Impresario, was an ornament to the Fifth Ave- 
nue Theatre for some weeks, and the glare of his 
jewelry and personality awed some strangers into the 
belief that they were gazing at the Hon. Henry Clay 
Miner. 

But it was not Mr. Miner, but the manager of Duse, 
and when he wasn't managing the lady he was busily 
engaged editing longer letters to his wife in Europe, 
each one beginning ‘‘My Dear Mama,” which the 
gallant gent sold to a morning paper. 

When the series had run out and the history of 
Gotham’s back streets had been retailed, the literary 
character, so I am told, went to the newspaper in 
question for his money. 

He had built largely on the size of that check. Five 
cents a word, at least, was what he intended asking 
for, although he fancied a bold move for double the 
amount might reap a harvest. 

He got about $1 a thousand, and loud were the 
maledictions, but to no avail. Then he sailed for 


Europe. 
+ bs ” 


This same impresario will be chiefly remembered 
in this country by the brilliant manner in which he 
conducted the Duse campaign. Ask J. Charles Davis 
or Joseph Brooks about the matter. 

He was the only person allowed in Her Imperial 
Majesty’s presence, and he always returned to the 
cold outer world with some piece of astounding infor- 
mation. He tola Chicago that Duse hated the Queen 
City of Mephitic Desolation. He told the wondering 
world that Duse was a sad invalid and threw money, 
not physic, to the dogs. And many other sweet fables 
related this poetic impresario. 

At last the fatal news leaked out. The whiskered 
person had never seen or spoken with Duse, and all 
his negotiations were conducted with the portly and 
terrible Cerberus, Frau Schmidt. Having exhausted 
his imagination, the impresario retired from the 


scene. 
* 
* *# 


I have just put aside—but within reach—Henry B. 
Fuller's new and wholly delightful book, The Puppet 
Booth. 

When Mr. Fuller sprung from his personal cave a 
full fledged artist as Stanton Page, and dazzled us 
with Chevalier Pensieri-Vani, and later with the 
Chatelaine de la Trinité, we raised our voices to the 
heavens in praise—that is, until we discovered that 
this young author with the delicate, subtle touch of 
Stendahl and a certain Carlylean humor was from 
Chicago. 

At first there was a chorus of dissent. 

«From Chicago, never; from Boston, aye, and, by 
a stretch of the imagination, Philadelphia, but Chi- 
cago, horrors !” 

Alas! Mr. Fuller did not consult Gotham as to the 
choice of his parents or birthplace, He was without 
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doubt extremely careful about the selection of the 
former, as his talents prove. Aftera grim and not 
pleasant story called The Cliff Dwellers he pro- 
duced a little masterpiece called With the Proces- 
sion, which title perfectly epitomizes Chieago and its 
aspirations. That book, with its healthy realism, is 
simply the despair of the early admirers of this ver- 
satile writer, and so Mr. Fuller is in the habit of re- 
marking that he has two sets of readers, each set 
sneering at the taste of the other. 
7 . ” 

In this volume of little plays he is likely to get an- 
other group of admirers. Some of the pieces are 
parody, and parody of the most exalted literary sort. 
Never has the Ibsen method been set off in such 
magnificent relief as in the absurd play called North- 
ern Lights. 

There you have the studious bore and prig of a 
Scandinavian husband—an Ibsen husband. His wife, 
Hilda, hates him, hates her children, hates the coun- 
try, and hates the foreign countries she has visited. 
She loves fire. She is a veritable pyromaniac. She 
inherits this trait from a forefather, who burned vil- 
lages, She burns her husband's work on the Etruscan 
civilization, and the children finally set the house on 
fire. Then comes a magnificent climax. 

‘* Hilda (with a shriek of triumph)—Ha! what did 
[tell you? They are not your children, but mine— 
they would not go to the mill pond either. A torch, 
atorch! I would give the world for a torch! (She 
crosses over to the lamp.) Give me two—one for 
each hand! Give me twenty—give me a hundred! 
(She seizes the lamp.) Wait, Oscar, you have never 
seen me lovelier. You l:ave never appreciated me— 
you have thoughts only of the desk. And now it is 
too late—I am forever beyond your reach. (To the 
pastor and the doctor.) Go, you wretched posers, 
go; it is you and your likes that have helped to drive 
me upon my fate! (They move toward the doorway.) 
And now! 

“(She swings the lamp in a fiery circle round her 
head, then hurls it violently into the midst of her 
husband's desk, where it explodes. In an instant the 


room, with everything in it, is flecked and spotted 
with a spray of burning oil. At the same time flames 


burst through the ceiling). 

‘* Hilda (on fire as she runs round and round the 
room)—‘ Life is too dull to live; this is the only true 
» way to die!’ 

‘*(The room fills with thick smoke and the fate of 
the remaining personages is left altogether to sur- 


mise.)” 
* 
* oi] 


This last remark of the author gives you the ironic 
key of the witty fantasy. 

* 
* a 

There are sly parodies of Maeterlinck, although 
none quite so funny as C. M.S. McLellan in Zown 
Topics, about the cross eyed dog that said ‘‘ My God! 
my God!” with intervallic pleasure. Nor has Mr. 
Fuller seen fit to incorporate the capital burlesque of 
the Beigian Shakespeare which appeared unsigned 
in the Chap Sook last fall. But he has given some 
serious and strong studies, one or two in symbolic 
veils. 

On the Whirlwind is very powerful—an allegory of 
the power that cannot win human sympathy. The 
Ship Comes In might have been written by Maeter- 
linck, but that it is more coherent and cohesive. 

‘At St. Judas’” is objectionable as totheme. The 
author is deliberately morbid, decadent, perhaps on 
the similia similibus principle. But it is nevertheless 
a story of rare verbal beauty and strength. The 
Story Spinner and The Stranger Within the Gates 
are two clever raps on the knuckles of Stanley Wey- 
man and Anthony Hope. 

The volume concludes with a coruscating little 
coda that must interest readers of Mr. Fuller's two 
earlier works. At last we see the Chevalier of Vain 
Thoughts and the Chftelaine of La Trinité are 
brought together in a wholly original fashion. 

And the musical and brilliant style throughout 
shows us Mr. Fuller at his best. There is laughter in 
this clever book, and there are tears if you search for 
them. Mr. Fuller should write for the stage. 





An Enemy of Wagner.—Julius von Hofmann, who 
had been secretary to King Max II. and King Ludwig II.. 
of Bavaria, died lately at the age of eighty-eight. When 
Wagner took up his abode in Munich and the question of a 
Wagner theatre in Munich to cost 20,000,000 gulden was 
discussed, Hofmann, like the rest of the court of King 
Ludwig, was a bitter opponent of Wager. 
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HE week began with a big musical squabble. 
Of course it was the old story of the feminine element 
being at the foundation. It all happened because cer- 
tain male members of the Apollo Club wanted to eliminate 
the women members and reorganize themselves into a 
Mdnnerchor, such as the club was twenty-five years ago 
when first started. This the women naturally resented, 
and as W. L. Tomlins, the director, was in favor of keep- 
ing steadily on as a mixed voice choir and still further add- 
ing to his already splendid work here, the fight between 
certain members of the board and those working with the 
director waxed warm. There has been an undercurrent of 
dissatisfaction for a long time past, which culminated in an 
ugly row on Monday night. The object by those desiring 
achange has been to render it more fashionable and not 
class mixed, which meant that members able to pay $10 an- 
nual fee possessed social status not enjoyed by those who 
paid $5, as has hitherto been the amount, and could still be 
regarded as belonging to the elect of the Apollo, while 
those who could not afford to pay the larger amount could 
go. Under these circumstances it possibly would have 
happened that Mr. Tomlins lost some of his best voices in 
place of the socially gained ‘‘ tone.” 

One of the women asked for an expression of opinion from 
two most eminent lawyers, with the result that on Monday 
night those members most clamorous for a change hid their 
diminished heads and pleaded for mercy by tabling their 
own new by-laws, as the replies received from the lawyers, 
if read, would place them in an exceedingly peculiar light. 


*# *# # 


Music and poetry were delightfully interwoven when 
Mrs. Sidney Lanier, the widow of the poet-musician, gave 
several readings from her husband’s works. During a 
short stay in Chicago, in addition to social entertainments at 
which she read, it was also requested of her to read at the 
Foster Hall at the University. This she did on Tuesday 
night, much to the delight of a large audience. She also 
gave extracts from Sidney Lanier’s letters, dating from 
1869 to 1886, which are replete with incident from the time 
that he was first flute under the late Dr. Damrosch. Mrs. 
Lanier purposes publishing these letters in volume form, 
and it is without doubt that they will be read with intense 
interest, as they treat of the period when music was mak- 
ing the greatest headway in America. 


** & 


Twenty-seven years as head of the organ department of 
Dr. Ziegfeld’s institution, and twenty-five years as organist 
at one church, such 1s the unique record of Louis Falk, 
who this year celebrates his quarter of a century of service. 
It will be made the special occasion of a big celebration. 
Mr. Falk is one of the most respected organists in the 
country and it is only fitting that proper notice should be 
taken of such an event. 

**n * 

Mme. Ragna Linné has cancelled all engagements, even 
to the extent of giving up her work in the Second Presby- 
terian Church. She is in need of entire rest, and will leave 
at the end of the present session for Norway, where she 
will remain during the summer. 

*n * 


Walter Kniipfer, of Leipsic, will, it is said, make his 
home in America next summer, and negotiations are now 
pending with a view to his joining the faculty of a big 
musical institution here. 

sn *# 

I find it was wrong to state last week that Chicago could 
only boast one male exponent of the Leschetizky method. 
Arne Oldberg is another who had the benefit of study with 
the famous master, being with him for three years. Mr. 
Oldberg is an ardent disciple of ‘‘the” method, and al- 
though young has attained considerable success in his 


teaching. ene 


The number of seceders from the different schools at the 
end of the present term will be great. I hear of two well- 
known organists, two equally well-known pianists, one 
violinist and two vocal teachers who are all going into 
business for themselves. May good fortune attend them! 
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They will probably do better than by remaining where 
they are. 

Godowsky, the Russian pianist, is again off on a tour ex- 
tending into Texas. He plays this week at Houston, Gal- 
veston twice, San Antonio twice, and Dallas. Few artists 
have had such a successful season as Godowsky, although 
he only began his extensive concert work in February. 
Since that time he has been giving from four to six re- 
citals each week. The Chicago Amusement Bureau still 
has a Western tour booked for him, as well as about ten 
concerts in the East. 

Godowsky’s appearance at Galveston, Tex., created such 
a furor that he has been compelled to give a recital there 
Sunday on his return journey, it being the only available 
day. 


s**s 

That exceedingly gifted Chicago composer, Jessie Gay- 
nor, by far the best known and cleverest of women com- 
posers here and who can certainly rank with any woman 
composer in America, gave a charming recital in Summy’s 
recital hall on Saturday afternoon last. She has tempera- 
ment and artistic perception and plays in a thoroughly 
refined and scholarly manner. 
ae * 


An important department of the Chicago Musical College, 
that of oratory and dramatic art, will be well represented 
at the entertainment to be given on May 22. From this 
department have graduated Lillian Woodward Gunckel, 
teacher Chicago Musical College Department of Oratory 
and Dramatic Art; Laura Gilvray (Lady Windermere, 
with Frohman’s company last season), this season with 
Richard Mansfield ; Edythe Chapman, leading lady with the 
Ward and James Company four seasons; Louise Jewell 
Manning, president College of Oratory and Music at Min- 
neapolis ; Mary Kirk Rider, reader, Chicago ; Mina Pren- 
tice Borden, reader Jennie Lind Quartet Company ; Caro- 
line Cooke, with Frohman’s; Marion Wellington, with 
Augustin Daly, all of whom are now enjoying success, which 
is mainly due to the earnest teaching of Mrs. Laura 
Tisdale, once of Boston, but who has been connected with 
Dr. Ziegfeld's institution for twelve years. 

* # & 


Mrs. Milward Adams, the simplifier of other people's 
vocal methods, and whose lecture is in itself an experience 
of lasting benefit, gave a talk on ‘‘ the voice and vocal de- 
velopment” to a federation of clubs on Friday last at 
Jackson, Mich. This gifted woman, with her exactness of 
detail, and her extraordinary power of imparting her 
knowledge, has been the means of many of our greatest 
singers accomplishing with ease the most difficult work. 
Her method is so entirely simple and she works so upon 
the natural basis that, as a worldwide celebrated singer 
(who is staying here very quietly) poetically expressed it to 
me the other day, ‘‘ Mrs. Adams works upon God’s hinges. 
If only would-be artists would take the trouble to gain some 
of her method before taking singing lessons how many 
difficulties they would be spared.” 


** # 


The Chicago Orchestra to-night finishes its fifth season, 
and the completion has been atriumphant one. Fighting 
against stupendous difficulties, the advance made has been 
of a most decided character, and has firmly established 
Theodore Thomas’ splendid orchestra among the per- 
manent institutions of our city. 

New York paid us a goodly compliment when the invita- 
tion was given the Chicago Orchestra to give it an oppor- 
tunity of judging the capabilities of which so much has 
been heard. Criticism was invited, and, if not absolutely 
silenced, certainly the chief point claimed was that the pro- 
grams were too classical in character. Our musical public 
has spoken similarly, but Mr, Thomas has plodded along 
and the complaining voices have been growing less frequent 
and less loud. To musicof the higher, and, as it may be 
described, heavier description, the people have become 
accustomed, and to-day a large majority would join with 
the great leader in reprehension of such an orchestra devot- 
ing its possibilities to music of the light and frivolous type. 

Yesterday afternoon even a temperature nearly ap- 
proaching the nineties in no manner affected the attend- 
ance, which has been exceeded in few concerts this season. 
Mr. Thomas’ choice for the closing event,a Beethoven 
program, was amply justified by the result. The Ninth 
Symphony, the master’s greatest, was an opportunity the 
lovers of music could not miss and their presence was well 
repaid. 

Possibly lack of finish might be observed in the orches- 
tral passages of some of the movements, but Mr. Thomas’ 
interpretation of the music yesterday stamped him as one 
of the two great American conductors. 

The Apollo Club, whose services had been requisitioned 
for the choral portions of the symphony, was slimly repre- 
sented and displayed lamentable lack of power where force 
was most needed. The club did not do itself justice, but 
possibly to-night, when a full complement is expected, 
better work may be done. For the Hallelujah chorus 
fourteen basses and fourteen tenors—I took the trouble to 
count those present—can hardly be considered a suffi- 
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ciency. While that grand chorus was being given a few 
others came straying in, but the number was totally inade- 
quate to the music’s requirements. In the Ninth Symphony 
the orchestra was assisted by Miss Electra Gifford, Charles 
W. Clark, May P. Cameron, who had to take the place of 
Miss Fanchon Thompson on very scanty notice without 
ever having seen the music, and consequently displayed 
considerable nervousness, and George J. Hamlin. In the 
trio, in which Miss Gifford, Mr. Hamlin and Mr. Clark 
took part, each of these singers had an opportunity, which 
was utilized to the best advantage. 

To-night’s repetition of yesterday afternoon’s program 
takes place too late for me to further notice, but from all 
accounts Mr. Thomas’ farewell for the season will be a 
notable society event as well as a fitting climax toa great 
musical season. FLORENCE FRENCH. 








Concert at the Press Club. 


a concert at the New York Press Club in the 
club’s rooms on Thursday afternoon, April 30, was an 
artistic and financial success. The program was as follows : 


Gondolier’s Love Song.......sscceccscsresvereceeeveves Meyer-Helmund 


Quasi Sarabande. ..... SUG, ck iver. WIA eta Arthur Whiting 


Rida eds cetacemttondé odueh cevhhc.é Goda goike edocuaiiias Guy d'Hardelot 
The Little Silver Ring.......cscccocccsceevseeveveees seveues Chaminade 
Miss Lucille Saunders. 
Accompanied by Mr. Albert McGuckin. 
Cara, Pin Amabile Belta..... ...:cccscccccsccesecessenevceseces 
Miss Margaret Keyes. 
Concerto Lombard (for Ob0€).....+:sssceeeeveeeeeeeeeenennes L. Mozzani 
Signor Luigi Mozzani. 


POUTTTUSTITOE MTT eee ee ee 


Handel 


Miss Pauline I, Johnson, 

Miss Johnson also sang as an encore a pretty Swedish 
song The Rose, which showed the exceedingly fresh and 
beautiful quality of her voice. 

Owing to the illness of Miss Marie Keyes, only one of 
the twin singers who are achieving so excellent a reputa- 
tion as concert singers was heard on thisoccasion. Misses 
Marie and Margaret Keyes are pupils of Mrs. Hattie Clap- 
per Morris, and at their appearances in concert in this city 
they have aroused great admiration. Their voices, soprano 
and contralto, are admirably trained, and musical connois- 
seurs predict a great future for them. 

At the Press Club concert Miss Margaret Keyes admira- 
bly sustained the reports that have gone abroad concerning 
her. Her voice is a rich contralto of good volume, and her 
manner is singularly pleasing. 

The other performer at this concert who received excep- 
tional applause was Mr. Arthur Whiting, who played a com- 
position of his own in a delightfully discreet and musicianly 
way. The entire program was one of the best of this end 
of the season. 








A Diplomatist Composer.—The late English 
Minister at Berlin, Sir Edward Malet, is said to be devoting 
his leisure at Monte Carlo to the composition of an opera. 

Michot.—A tenor now almost forgotten, Michot, died 
lately at Chatou. He made his début in Richard Coeur de 
Lion, at the ThéAtre Lyrique in 1856, and appeared at the 
Opéra in 1863. In 1870-1 he became compromised with 
the Commune, and soon after renounced his career. He 
had a charming voice and some musical feeling, but had no 
artistic education; he was, too, hopelessly vulgar, and 
could neither speak nor walk on the stage, while his per- 











CINCINNATI, May 9, 1896. 
OR the first time since straw hats were last ban- 
ished a week has passed without a concert. It is too 
hot to think or make music. The Festival Chorus, however, 
is rehearsing with great diligence, and from all I hear 
hard work is imperative. The rehearsals are now held in 
Music Hall—that is, Springer Hall, for the trustees changed 
the name at their last meeting. Possibly this eases the 
consciences of the members of the board who opposed the 
remodeling of the hall on the ground that Reuben Springer, 
the founder, would not have sanctioned the change had he 
lived. Mr. Springer, however, who was one of the farseeing 
men of his time, would probably have been the first to sug- 
gest the remodeling the hall to suit the exigencies of the 
times. 
* ® 7 
Every musician in Cincinnati and every musician who 
has tarried for a time in this city knew Adolph Drach, the 
proprietor of Die swarze Katze, where cool beer ran from 
wooden faucets, and where black cats looked down upon 
you from every side. Last Monday poor Adolph, his 
family and his home were destroyed in an explosion. 
Drach was a musician of some ability and a chum of Michael 
Brand, the ’cellist. The latter, by the way, was said to 
have lost his valuable Amati ‘cello in the explosion, but 
the rumor is untrue. It is valued at some $5,000. Drach 
was a nephew of the late Louis Ritter, of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., and inherited a considerable portion of his music 
library. 
Fleeting is fame indeed! Two days after the explosion 
a morning paper had this: 
In the débris early yesterday morning there was found a hand- 
some gold mounted baton ina satin lined case, inscribed “ Dr. F. L. 
Ritter, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.’"’ Who Dr. Ritter is or how the case 
came there is not known. 
Dr. Ritter had given this baton to his nephew, and the 
latter treasured it above all his belongings. 


€ 
* 7 


The fight is on in earnest. The Musical Union has done 
its worst, but the Bellstedt Band plays on, In my last 
letter I wrote something about the extraordinary Chinese 
wall the musicians had attempted to build about Cincin- 
nati. They passed a resolution forbidding the engage- 
ment of any musicians from other cities, whether members 
of the union or not, while there were any men in Cincin- 
nati to take their places. Before this was passed Mana- 
ger Ballenberg had engaged some fifteen high-class musi- 
cians from other cities for the Bellstedt-Ballenberg Band. 
Yesterday these men, all of whom belong to the union, 
were refused the right to play here. Ballenberg flew to the. 
law. Theresult will be interesting. If the union should 
win it will mean that the Symphony Orchestra and all 
other musical organizations must use the same set of men. 
Until they drop in harness or die of old age and wealth 
these men must hereafter supply Cincinnati with music. 
While a man has breath to toot or fingers to fiddle, says 
the union, no musician can take his place. 





formances were one day execrable and the next admirable. 





This may seem too absurd to be true, but the union is 
perfectly serious in its plans. 

If Bellstedt wins, as he undoubtedly will, the question is 
what will become of the union. 


It has been seriously proposed to give promenade con- 
certs with the Symphony Orchestra every other week next 
winter, alternating with the reguiar Symphony concerts. 
From these concerts Gambrinus and Nicotine will not be 
barred. They will be given in Horticultural Hall, 

* 
* 7 

The old Pike Opera House will be concertless next win- 
ter. The Symphony Orchestra and Apolle Club go to 
Springer Hall, the Orpheus back to the Odeon. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Tretbar writes that Joseffy is to give a series of fifty 
chamber concerts next winter, but I suppose this is not 
news in the East. 

By the way, what can one write of Joseffy hereafter? 
Mr. Hale has said it all. Ropert I. CARTER. 





For the Rubinstein Fund. 
T the musical festival for the Anton Rubinstein 
Fund, to be held Wednesday evening, May 20, in 
Carnegie Music Hall there will be an orchestra of seventy- 
five musicians, with Platon Brounoff as conductor. The 
soloists will be Miss Emma Juch, Mile. Janotha, pianist, 
Signor Abramoff, basso, and Victor Claudio, tenor. Fred- 
eric R. Coudert will deliver the opening address. The 
affair is in charge of A. E. Olarovsky, the Russian Consul 
General. ‘The Russian Legation at Washington is to be 
present. 
Mr. William Steinway has contributed $1,000 to the 
fund. 








Royalty for Sale. 





New Orcan Music. 





| ara SALE—Ten pieces of different. characters 
for great organ; could form a volume of fifty or sixty 

pages, or a symphonic suite of five pieces each ; of moder- 

ate difficulty. Address M. Henri Deshayes, organist, 

Church of the Annunciation, 10 Avenue de Versailles, 

Paris. 

1. Fantaisie pastorale, E major, 98 bars. 

2. Allegretto, A minor, 72 bars. 

3. Offertoire, A major, 84 bars. 

4, Cantiléne pastorale, A minor, 98 bars. 

5. Sortie scherzo, D major, 14! bars. 

6. Pastorale, E flat major, 115 bars. 

7. Romance a parole, B flat major, 66 bars. 

8. Extase, B flat major, 45 bars. 

9. Absoute, D minor, 122 bars. 


10. Grand chorus, B flat major, 75 bars. 








Offeney Sedimair.—Sophie Offeney Sedimair has 
been engaged for the Vienna Opera House. 
Ternina.—Fri. Milka Ternina received a great ova- 
tion at Munich on her return from America, in her ap- 
pearance as Brinnhilde in the Gotterdimmerung. 
Kunihild.—The three act music drama Kunihild, by 
Cyrill Kistler, was lately given for the first time at Munich, 
The work was completed in 1882, and two years later was 
performed at Sondershausen, and then at Stuttgart and 
Wiirzburg. Kistler has not genius. He was one of the 
first to tread in Wagner's footprints, and one of the most 
devoted of his followers, as his second opera, Balder’s Tod, 
proves. Like all those who walk in Wagner’s ways, he ex- 
hibits Wagner’s technic, not his spirit. That he is a musi- 
cian of great talents and extensive knowledge is indisputa- 





ble, but he is not original. 
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St. Louis, April 25, 1896. 

OTWITHSTANDING the extreme warm weath- 
N er which we have lately experienced, Mr. Kunkel’s 
concerts on Sunday afternoons and Thursday nights con- 
tinue to attract large audiences at the Germania Theatre, 
which in a measure is due to the assistance of popular sing- 
ersand players. Eleven seems to be the lucky number of the 
chosen ones who assisted last Sunday, and another batch 
of eleven soloists is announced for next Sunday. Among 
the most prominent pieces of the last concert may be men- 
tioned the Concertstueck in A minor by Paderewski, played 
by Mrs. Nellie Strong Stevenson, and Weber’s E major 
polonaise, arranged for two pianos by Liszt—the latter 
being played by Messrs. Ch. Kunkel and Louis Conrad. 
The reputation of the lady, as wellas that of the gentle- 
men, is too well known here to require any further words of 
commendation. A number of vocal solos varied the pro- 
gram agreeably. Mr. Georg C. Vieh is announced to play 
Grieg’s concerto in A minor next Sunday, and Mr. E. R. 
Kroeger for the last concert to play, Mendelssohn's concerto 
in G minor. 

It is positively asserted that Mr. Otten, the former di- 
rector of the Choral and Symphony Society, is making 
strong efforts, with every hope of success, at organizing a 
series of six symphony concerts ; it is said that forty young 
ladies and a number of prominent gentlemen of the Noon- 
dey Club are canvassing, not only to get subscribers, but 
also to secure the more important part, viz., the guarantee 
fund of a few thousand dollars, for nobody knows better 
than Mr. Otten that classical music of the highest order 
is caviare for the people at large; to educate their taste 
to appreciate that class of composition there must be a 
corresponding sacrifice of money. 

If Mr. Otten can secure this, musicians and amateurs in 
general will hail his efforts with delight as one of the true 
musical missionaries, and (figuratively speaking) he will not 
experience the fate of a martyr and sacrifice his own 
money. 

On Tuesday evening the Apollo Club gave their last 
concert of the season at the Germania Theatre, which on 
this occasion was crowded as on the previous concerts. 
This organization is patronized by the upper 400 of St. 
Louis ; no tickets are sold at the door, only subscribers are 
admitted and their concerts are unquestionably something 
recherché, as the cards of invitation plainly state ‘‘ costume 
de rigueur.” The chorus of eighty singers was in capital 
voice and sang their selections with great taste and pre- 
cision, their enunciation deserving special praise. Every 
number had been studied with the greatest care, as was 
apparent to all from the fact that all the chorus had been 
memorized and was sung without notes. The principal 
and most complicated pieces of the program were Dudley 
Buck's On the Sea, and Still is the Night, by Willis Clark, 
in both of which the society shone to perfection. To Mr. 
A. G. Robyn, the musical director, belongs, of course, the 
credit for the excellence of the singing. 

As the officers and executive committee spend freely the 
money secured from subscribers in engaging artists of re- 
nown, so we had this time the pleasure of listening to 
Madame Vanderveer Green and Mr. Bruno Steindel. The 
rich, pure and evenly balanced voice of the lady was heard 
in a selection of three contralto songs by Lalo, Bemberg 
and Holmés in the first part, although all of them were 
rather of a doleful character and French, which was not, of 
course, understood by all; yet her tasteful and sympathetic 
delivery touched the hearts of the audience to a high degree 
and the applause which followed could not be appeased 
until the lady sang an encore. 

The English selections in the second part roused the en- 
thusiasm still higher and a lullaby by Danza was given in 
response to the plaudits. Mr. Steindel’s reputation as a 
violoncellist of the first rank is well known here and his 
solos created quite a furore ; his technic had full scope for 
display in the fantasia by Servais, and the Spanish Dance 
by Popper, especially the latter, while his sympathetic tone 
delivery was heard to perfection in Saint-Saéns La Cygne. 
The piano accompaniments were ably played by Mrs. 
Steindel. 

Next week will be a severe test of the sound money 
question, as music is to touch the hearts and pockets of our 
musical patrons in behalf of charity.. The Bohemian Girl 
and the Lily of Killarney are booked for seven performances 
in behalf of the police relief funds, and three entertain- 





ments will be given for the benefit of the Woman’s Train- 
ing School, of which the Ladies’ Minstrel show will be one 
of the biggest society events. 





St, Louis, Mo., May 2, 1896. 

To the two musical societies organized by the ladies of 
this city we are indebted for many musical treats and in- 
structions which they afforded us by the engagements of 
artists of reputation ; thus we have had Mr. Heinrich, Miss 
Villa W. White and Mr. Plunket Greene giving us song re- 
citals which will long be remembered as practical lessons 
of the essential points of vocal art, embodying ‘‘ breathing, 
tone production, enunciation and expression.” 

This week we had on Wednesday night Mr. Ben Davies, 
who gave us a song recital in Memorial Hall under the 
auspices of the Tuesday Musicale. The program em- 
braced selections from Pergolese, Buononcini, Purcell, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann, Rubinstein, Franz and 
Clay, in all of which his fine tenor voice, tasteful and ar- 
tistic singing were highly commented upon, as the hearty 
applause fully testified. Especially impressive was the 
recitative and aria from Hindel’s Jephthah ; the intensity of 
feeling with which he gave the prayer, Waft Her Angels, 
was the perfection of vocal art and natural expression. 

Mr. Davies is an artist in every sense, for he uses his 
voice with discretion and not for the vain display of ex- 
hibiting high tones. 

That charity kaows no bounds and suffereth much was 
thoroughly demonstrated this week in St. Louis. The 
Police Relief Fund will net about $10,000 by a week’s per- 
formances of The Bohemian Girl and The Lily of Killarney, 
which were given at the Exposition Hall by the Baker 
Opera Company ; this is not the third rate opera company 
known by that name which visits small towns. Mr. Baker, 
who organized the company, is a contractor and builder, 
son-in-law of the chief of police ; he sings in the choir of the 
Rock Church, and to him was intrusted the management 
of the week's operatic performances. He engaged as princi- 
pals Miss K. Marcellus, Miss K. MacNeill, Messrs. Brode- 
rick, Davies, Reynard, Huntington. The chorus consisted 
of local amateurs and the operas were conducted by John 
Lang, of this city. Mr. Baker, besides being a contractor 
and operatic manager, is also a composer, having his 
Springtime of Love sung nightly. 

The other charitable entertainments were the minstrel 
shows by our society ladies at the Germania Theatre for 
the benefit of the Woman’s Training School, which at- 
tracted crowded houses. The style in which the ladies got 
up the affair can be gathered from the following descrip- 
tion. But imagine, if you please, instead of Billy Ker- 
sands and his coterie of big mouthed, flashily dressed slang 
flingers, a company of twenty refined and charming society 
young ladies dressed in swallow tail coats, low cut waist- 
coats, long black skirts, expansive collars, variegated shirt 
fronts, ‘‘ loud” cravats, their pretty faces unrecognizably 
besmeared with burnt cork, and their tempting lipsdaubed 
with the reddest paint, making their mouths look like a 
great gash in the face, and you have the bevy of fair 
maidens that Miss Johnson led on the stage at the Germania 
last night. 

The jokes which the ladies cracked were by no means 
chestnuts, while their vocal efforts suited the occasion. 
Plenty of money was realized. : 

As Tue Musicat Courter and other papers have lately 
commented upon the subject of high salaries demanded by 


foreign singers especially, it may not be out of place to 


mention that our St. Louis people have been prevented 
from hearing three artists of reputation who might have 
been engaged if the sums demanded had been within 
reach of the societies who were anxious to secure them. 
First, Mme. Melba, who demanded $2,000 and the support 
of an orchestra to sing in a concert ; second, Mme. Nordica, 
who asked $1,000 to sing in Haydn’s Creation, and lastly, 
Maurel. The latter had been written to by some ladies to 
give a song recital, both matinée and evening, for the bene- 
fit of a local charity ; he politely answered the letter, ask- 
ing the ladies to state what they could afford to give. Upon 
consultation and calculating all the expenses of hall, adver- 
tising, &c., it was thought that they could not guarantee 
M. Maurel for the two recitals on one day more than $700. 
This brought forth a reply from Maurel's secretary, who in 
French, in which language the correspondence had been 
carried on, replied that it was an insult to offer a man of 
M. Maurel’s ca/¢égorze such a sum. This ended the corre- 
spondence. 





The hot weather has by no means been a barrier 
to our local musical entertainments. The Morning 
Choral Club, consisting of sixty ladies, gave its second 
concert of the season on Tuesday night, when the Ger- 
mania Theatre was crowded. The program consisted of 
five choruses for female voices selected from the works of 
Raff, Sucher, Chaminade, Weinzierl and Bend, all of which 
were sung with the utmost precision as regards rhythm 
and intonation, while the delicate expression and distinct 
enunciation made it apparent that the singers had entered 
heart and soul into the spirit of the compositions. To Mr. 
E. R. Kroeger, the musical director, the credit of this suc- 
cess is due. 

A most prominent feature of the concert were the piano 





solos of Mrs, Bausemer. She enjoys the reputation of 
standing in the front rank of our local pianists, and it is but 
to be regretted that she is not oftener heard in public. 
Mrs. Bausemer was a pupil of the late Kullak and enjoyed 
his high regard of her abilities by being selected as one of 
his assistants at his school. The selections she played 
were Capriccio, by Wilm, barcarolle in G major, by Rubin- 
stein, and a valse by Wieniawski. Technical perfection 
and tasteful interpretation characterized all her playing. 

Mrs. S.C. Ford was engaged as the solo vocalist, but 
sickness prevented her from coming ; her place was filled 
by Miss Mabel Haas, of Kansas City, who made a most 
favorable impression. 

The Christ Church Cathedral Choir gave a concert in 
Memorial Hall, which was well patronized. As achurch choir 
it stands unexcelled in this city, and the reputation which it 
has gained in the church was fully sustained in the con- 
cert room, where secular selections gave the singers a 
good opportunity to be heard in such part songs as the 
Bridal Chorus, from Cowen’s The Rose Maiden ; Bishop’s 
Hail to the Chief, and the Bells of St. Michael's Tower, by 
R. Stewart, all of which were sung excellently. Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater, which occupied the first part, was a most 
creditable performance, as well to the choruses as the 
soloists, especially to Masters Sillicock and Otto Fallert, 
the two solo boys of the cathedral choir, whose sweet voices 
and tasteful singing were heard to great advantage. 

Mr. L. A. Cash, the young and promising basso, who 
has quite a phenomenal voice, sang the solo in the Stabat 
Mater and an Aria from Verdi's Atilla very acceptably. A 
similar compliment is due to Mr. M. Hoffman, who is pos- 
sessed of a good tenor voice. Mr. W. C. McCreery, the choir- 
master, sang Pinsuti’s Queen of the Earth very excellently; 
the composition did not tax his voice as mueh as the Cujas 
Animam. Mr. H.H. Darby, the organist of the cathedral, 
which position he has filled ten years, has every reason to 
be proud of the success of his work. 

The last of Mr. Ph. Kunkel’s popular concerts took place 
Thursday night at the Germania Theatre ; besides the host 
of vocal talent which appeared there was an excellent se- 
lection of instrumental solos. Mr. E. R. Kroeger played 
Mendelssohn's concerto in G minor. Mr. P. G. Anton, Jr., 
played two ‘cello solos; Mr. A. Waechtter played as a 
violin solo a Hungarian Rhapsody, by Hauser, and Mr. 
Aquabella some piano compositions, all of which were well 
received. 

The St. Louis Club announces that owing to the serious 
sickness of Mr. Schroeder, ‘cellist of the Kneisel Quartet, 
the latter has cancelled all Western engagements and that 
in its place Miss Brema and Mr. Plunket Greene will give a 
song recital. Two such favorite artists are sure to bea 
most acceptable substitution. 

On Monday the Choral Symphony Society will give 
Haydn's Creation, with Miss Emma Juch, Ffrangcon-Davies 
and E. W. Carberry as soloists. As the latter gentleman 
is quite a stranger here considerable interest is manifested 
inhim. Last night we had a foretaste of the Pittsburgh 
Saengerfest ; nearly 500 of our local German singers ap- 
peared at the Exposition Hall and gave us part of the pro- 
gram selected for the festival. It is not expected that all 
these will go to Pittsburgh, for the number of participants 
will depend upon the rates which the railroads will make 
for transportation. The program was selected with spe- 
cial regard to show the strength of the chorus. Four 
number were sung a cafella. Sonnenaufgang, by E. 
Hermes, and Zoellner’s Die neue Welt, both with orches- 
tra, deserve special mention, especially the latter, which as 
a composition is worthy the prize it received a few years 
ago. Mr. Vogel, of Pittsburgh, who came here to examine 
the different societies who proposed to participate in the 
festival, directed all the chorus very efficiently. 

The Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. A. jErnst, played 
several overtures. As soloists we had Mr. Carl Fréhlich 
and his daughter Miss Louise Fréblich, also Mr. B. Dierkes. 
Mr. Frdéhlich’s magnificent and musical bass voice, also his 
daughter's highly cultivated soprano, although its quality 
is rather light, were well adapted to the various numbers 
they sung. Mr. Dierkes sang Gotterman’s Mailied very 
creditably. The attendance was small. 

Mr. Ernst, after having finished his engagement with 
the Symphony Orchestra in Memphis, will leave directly 
for Europe. The members of the orchestra presented him 
last night with a set of resolutions of their high regard for 
him. W. MaLMene. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
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Concert and Oratorio. 
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HONOLULU. 


Hono.u vu, April 25, 1896. 

A NEW musical organization has been formed in 

Honolulu, known as the Y. M. C. A. Orchestra, and gave 
its first concert in the large hall of the Y. M. C. A. institution 
Thursday evening, April9. There was a crowded audience, and 
the playing of the orchestra was a great surprise to those pres- 
ent. The orchestra has only been in practice a few weeks, but 
in that time it has done steady work, the members attending 
regularly. There are five first violins, four second violins, one 
viola, two 'cellos, one double bass, two flutes, two clarinets, 
two cornets, one trombone, piano and tympani. The program 
was as follows : 

Grand March, Musical Dream, Isenmann, orchestra ; quartet 
in G major, Gorner, first violin, H. A. Isenberg; second violin, 
W. A. Love; viola, W. M. Keogh; 'cello, Wray Taylor; song, 
I Was Dreaming, Juncker, Annis Montague (Mrs. Chas. Turner); 
overture, The Bridal Rose, Lavalle, orchestra ; song, Lovely 
Spring, Coenen, Prof. A. B. Ingalls; violin solo, sonata in D, 
Haydn, W. A. Love; selection, Fanchon, orchestra; Jewel Song 
from Faust, Gounod, Annis Montague (Mrs. Chas. Turner) ; 
clarinet solo, Romanza, Mattei, W. M. Keogh; dramatic over- 
ture, Beyer; Y. M. C. A. O. March, Wray Taylor, orchestra. 

The singing of Miss Annis Montague was grand, and she was 
encored to the echo and thé recipient of many beautiful floral 
offerings. Many of the readers of THe MusicaL Courier will 
remember Miss Montague as the life of the Montague-Turner 
Opera Company. Miss Montague was born in Honolulu and has 
retired from the stage. She is a great acquisition to our musical 
circles. This talented lady has a large class of vocal pupils, 
some of whom are making rapid progress. 

The Easter services at the different churches drew out large 
audiences. At St. Andrew’s Cathedral the chorus choir rendered 
Dressler's Te Deum in C; Holden’s Jubilate in G; Christ Our 
Passover, by Cramer. The anthem was I Know That My Re- 
deemer Liveth, from The Messiah, well sung by Miss McGrew. 
There were six services altogether in the Cathedral on Easter 
Day, at all of which Wray Taylor presided at the organ. 

At the Central Union Church (Congregational) Mrs. Montague 
Turner assisted in the choir, and also sang H&ndel'’s I Know 
That My Redeemer Liveth with fine effect. Several anthems 
were sung by the mixed choir at the two services. 

Special music was also given at the Roman Catholic Cathedral 
by a large choir, with the assistance of an orchestra. Father 
Valentine, who has a fine baritone voice, was in charge. 

The Opera House is being rebuilt, and will be ready for occu- 
pancy in August or September. Hawali. 


orm 
ALBANY. 


Avsany, N. Y., April 20, 1896. 
Ba Albania Orchestra gave its second concert ot 
the season at Jermain Hall last week. The general playing 
of the orchestra was good, but the director, Mr. William J. Hold- 
ing ought to have exercised a little judgment in the selections. 

For instance, on the program appeared the introduction to the 
third act of Lohengrin. You can well imagine the effect of this 
number with one cornet, one trombone and two French horns. 
But that was not the worst, and as a contemporary said in a criti- 
cism Mr. Holding was a “‘ misguided ” director. For an encore 
to the Lohengrin number he played atwo step. The effect of 
the extremes was ludicrous. 

But to get down to the work. The precision of attack and 
general tone quality of the orchestra was highly commendable ; 
however, at times the work was ragged, through a perceptible 
inability on the part of the men to follow the director’s beat, 
which was indecisive and wavering. In the andante movement 
to the G minor concerto for piano of Mendelssohn the orchestral 
effect was poor. It is an extreme possibility for an amateur or- 
ganization of instrumentalists to subdue too much, and one that 
is no more to be desired than a constant fortissimo. In the an- 
dante accompaniment the director made the most of this possi- 
bility by completely clouding the orchestra. Throughout the 
concerto it was plainly evident that the orchestra followed the 
soloist more than the conductor's beat, which, as one of the men 
told me, *‘ It was too d——d hard to find.” The soprano soloist 
was Miss Bradley, of New York. Her singing was pleasing and 
her presence easy, but there are better singers than she. 

I have reserved speaking of the playing of the piano soloist, 
Mr. Fred P. Denison, for the last, as it was without a doubt the 
best thing of the concert. His personality is taking and the 
dash and vigor, also delicacy, with which he handled the first and 
last movements were artistic. I have never heard the last 
movement (allegro vivace) taken at such a furious pace and sus- 
tained throughout. The andante was sympathetically played; in 
fact it came nearer to being sung, as each note was clear and suave. 
Technically the performance was irreproachable, and all in all 
highly artistic. 

Mr. Denison’s success is gratifying from the fact that he has 
been so modest, residing in the city nearly twenty years and not 
once appearing as a soloist, although capable. He is well known 








as one of the best accompanists in the State through his connec- 
tion in that capacity with the Albany Musical Association, and is 
conductor of the Schenectady Musical Association. 

The programs for the annual May festival of the Albany 


Musical Association, which takes place May 6 and 7, will be as 
follows: 

First evening concert—Faust, Berlioz; Mme. de Vere-Sapio, 
Mr. Wm. H. Rieger, Mr. Max Heinrich, Mr. J. Armour Gallo- 
way. Chorus and orchestra. 

Afternoon concert — Part first, symphony, From the New 
World, Dvorak, American symphony. Part second, Richard 
Wagner, overture and bacchanale, Tannhduser (Paris version) ; 
aria, Tannhaduser, Mme. Amalia Materna; prelude, Tristan, 
Isolde’s Liebestod, Mme. Amalia Materna. 

Second evening concert — Requiem, Mozart— Mrs. Koert- 
Kronold, Mrs. Carl Alves, Mr. J. H. McKinley, Mr. Geo. W. Fer- 
gusson (chorus and orchestra) ; Samson and Delilah (opera in 
three acts), Saint-Saéns—Mrs. Carl Alves, Mr. J. H. McKinley, 
Mr. Geo. W. Fergusson, Mr. J. Armour Galloway; chorus and 
orchestra. 

* *# * 

A sacred concert will be given at Harmonus Bleecker Hall 
June 7 in aid of the Church of the Assumption. Gounod’s Messe 
Solennelle will be given, with big chorus and orchestra of about 
fifty. Mr. F. S. Brueschweiler will conduct. 


* * * 


The Mikado will be given soon by local amateurs, and a fine 
performance is promised. ALFRED 8S. BENDELL, 
rb te 


PROVIDENCE. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., April 1, 1896. 

A GERMAN poet has said (to quote from memory), 

‘*I will tear out a giant pine tree, dip it in an ocean of fire, 
and write my woe upon the firmament in burning letters.” 
These thoughts came into my mind while listening to Tschaikow- 
sky’s Pathetic Symphony, played in an ideal way by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at the last concert. What dramatic power, 
what overwhelming sadness, what mournful resignation, speak 
from this work—like the outbreak of a human heart giving up 
the struggle and going under in a sea of disappointment, tired of 
the hopeless baffling against accursed fate! 

Perhaps no composer has written such a heartrending swan 
song, none can boast of such a requiem ; perhaps only the Lieb- 
estod in Tristan and Isolde is its equal, although I think the spirit 
in the symphony purer and the means used more natural and 
simple. Wagner in his work makes abundant use of chromatics, 
which may be regarded more esoteric producers of sentiment. 
At the time of Tschaikowsky’s death the rumor was circulated 
that he had poisoned himself. There are circumstances when to 
a person of broad views the thought of suicide may appear as 
something intensely tragic and noble rather than miserable and 
sinful. 

But leaving this thought aside, the symphony was perhaps not 
too dearly acquired if Tschaikowsky paid for it with his life. For 
the life of a human being, splendid as it may be with all its gifts 
and ingenuity, is in its mortality perhaps only a trifle when com- 
pared with the immortality of a noble work of art, with the ever- 
lasting enjoyment which thousands derive therefrom, when 
compared with the uplifting of one’s soul above the common to 
the loftier regions where pain is severed from physical suffering 
and lives forth as the mighty outcry of a troubled heart. The 
prevailing spirit of our time is perhaps in no work of the present 
school of composers demonstrated more powerfully than in this 
symphony. Contrary to other works of this kind the means used 
are immensely musical. It is not one of those heaven storming 
compositions of disjointed phrases and continuous exclamations, 
which with all their supposed dramatic power sound monoto. 
nous, but the deepest impressions, especially in the first and last 
movements, are mostly made by long drawn out beautiful 
melodies, full of pathos and sadness. They are represented 
again and again ever clothed in intense mourning, that fills the 
heart of an emotional listener with the most profound sympathy. 
It must be a terrible state of mind anda life of powerful disap- 
pointment that impels the expression of so much sadness. 

The other numbers on the program were Lenore and Oberon. 
Mr. T. Adamowski played the last two movements of the Men- 
delssohn violin concerto. Many persons have gained the opin- 
ion through the silly reports of society papers that ‘‘ Tim” was 
somewhat of a society fad, but they undoubtedly concluded 
after his performance here that heis a most serious and thorough 
musician and violinist. His playing was beautiful, and classical 
in every respect. Altogether the concert was a genuine sym- 
phony concert throughout. 

Max Heinrich gave another of his characteristic song recitals 
at the Athletic Club beforea full house, with the usual success 
when Heinrich interprets songs—delight and satisfaction all 
‘round, 

At the Rhode Island Musical Association, Mr. Clarence C. 
Hamilton (piano) and Mr. Albert Foster (violin) gave a recital, 
assisted by Miss Lucy F. Greene (soprano). Both men are 
perhaps the best performers on their respective instruments in 
the State. It was a great delight to listen to the program, Mr. 
Hamilton's playing being especially marked by a splendid 
finish, a clear technic and a force and strength in striking con- 
trast to his appearance at the piano. The program consisted of 
a Beethoven sonata, op. 24, for violin and piano ; piano pieces 
by Klein, Schumann, Schytte, Chopin and a fantasie by Go- 
dard, op. 148. The violin selections comprised works by Alard, 
de Séve, Hauser and the last two movements of the Mendelssohn 
violinconcerto. In spite of Adamowski’s performance the week 
previous, Mr. Foster made a good impression with the composi- 
tion. only the last movement being a trifle slow and not as light 
as its subtle material required. 

The Damrosch Opera Company gave Lohengrin in Infantry 
Hall. Taking everything into consideration—especially the 
small stage (almost impossible)—the performance must be 
called highly satisfactory, fulfilling all promises made by the 
management. On account of several local events the attend- 
ance was not what it ought to have been, but Mr. Damrosch 
will be greeted with a full house if he should come again next 








season. We have been humbugged so often and so outrageously 








by so-called traveling grand opera companies that many are very 
skeptical toward the subject. But as Mr. Damrosch has estab- 
lished his sincerity in his undertaking, he surely will overcome 
this prejudice the next time. Hans SCHNEIDER. 

ot 


OMAHA. 


Omana, Neb., April 22, 1896. 
fx, ev dent m'scarriage of an earlier commun ’ca- 
tion to THe MusicaL Courier, in which reference was made 
to several occurrences of note in a musical way, has left a hiatus 
in the record which it is too late, now, te correct. 

I desire, however, to include in this letter a brief allusion to 
the concert given some weeks ago by Miss Lillian de Land Terry, 
a comparatively new comer to Omaha, but one whose high stand- 
ing as a teacher and vocalist was quickly recognized. Assisted 
by the excellent Lorelei Quartet, Herr Adelmann, violinist, and 
others, a program of rare merit was given before an audience of 
invited guests which filled every corner of the large dining hall of 
the Murray Hotel and the spacious rotunda adjoining. 

It was a sort of introductory occasion for the soloist, the pro- 
gram being arranged for the widest latitude of vocal interpreta- 
tion. Miss Terry sang with a dramatic force and finish which 
were at once delightful and refreshing, and which captured the 
audience at the outset. 

Quite recently another singer and voice teacher has come to 
us, whose reputation is not confined to Omaha or the West. Mr. 
Homer Moore, after a sojourn of several months in New York, 
where he had intimate association with Seid! and other musicians 
of note, has returned to Omaha to stay. He was with usa while 
last year and his permanent location in this aspiring city is a 
cause for cungratulation. 

The most notable musical event of the last two or three weeks, 
perhaps of the season, was the concert by the Mondamin Choral 
Society, under the direction of Mr. Thomas J. Kelley. There 
have been quite a number of chorus organizations in Omaha, 
heretofore, some of them large and most of them well trained 
and effective, but I do not recall one now whose work in detail 
seemed as clear cut and intelligent as the singing by Mr. Kelley’s 
company in its recent concert. The program was varied to an 
unusual degree, including at one extreme a harmonized arrange- 
ment of Suwanee River, and at the other the Hallelujah Chorus 
and selections from grand opera. 

Mr. Kelley succeeded in bringing before his audience over a 
hundred singers, whose voices were evidently intended by their 
Creator for musical utterances and whose ears are acute enough 
to discover the difference between racket and music. The re- 
sults of this careful selection of singers and an equally careful 
and intelligent training were excellent phrasing, fine modula- 
tion, positive attack and an evenness and finish which were 
greatly appreciated. It is difficult to carry out a program made 
up almost exclusively of choruses without wearying an audience, 
but Mr. Kelley's numbers were judiciously selected, his orchestra 
was admirably conducted, and the numerous encores and bou- 
quets were gratifying testimonials of appreciation. 

Mr. W. T. Taber continues his Sunday afternoon organ recitals 
before audiences which fill the auditorium, the program played 
last Sunday being the fifty-first. CaRAL. 
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TEXAS. 


GaLveston, Tex., April 14, 1896, 
ALVESTON has thus far been unusually dull, 
musically speaking ; in fact were it not for the efforts of the 
Galveston Quartet Society there would be little to see and to 
hear and less to write about. 

The last musicale of the Quartet Society took place at their 
rooms in Cathedral Hall, with Dora Valesca Becker and Mrs. An- 
tonia H. Sawyer, both of New York, as the stars. The following 
was the program : 

Dora Valesca Becker, violinist; Antonia H. Sawyer, contralto. 
Babillage, E. Gillet, Au Moulin, E. Gillet (arranged for strings), 
Quartet Society Orchestra; Pensée d’Automne, Massenet, Mrs. 
Sawyer ; Introduction and Rondo Capriccio, Saint-Saéns, Miss 
Becker ; Parting Kiss, Pinsuti; Bugle Song, Geibel, Quartet 
Society ; L’Anneau d’Argent, Chaminade ; I've Something Sweet 
to Tell You, Eaton Faning, Mrs. Sawyer; Cavatina, Bohm ; 
Mazourka, Wieniawski, Miss Becker; two Swedish songs (ar- 
ranged for strings), Allt under Himmelens Faste, Du Gamla, du 
Friska, du Fjellhéga Nord, Svendsen, Quartet Society Orches- 
tra; Chant Hindou, H. Bemberg, Mrs. Sawyer; Adagio and 
Perpetuum Mobile, Franz Ries, Miss Becker; Carnival Song, 
Saint-Saéns, Quartet Society. 

It was a brilliant affair, and the large audience assembled was 
delighted in the extreme. Both Miss Becker and Mrs. Sawyer 
were well received. From what I have repeatedly read in THE 
MusicaL Courier I expected a great deal, and I must say that I 
was well pleased, and especially with Mrs. Sawyer. 

The selections by the Quartet Society Orchestra, under the 
direction of Prof. Emil Lindenberg, were an agreeable sur- 
prise to everybody. They were beautifully rendered, and es- 
pecially the two Gillet selections. The orchestra consisted 
mostly of amateur talent. The applause was well merited. It 
was not alone an interesting but also a laudable feature. 

The last, but not the least, were the numbers sung by the 
Quartet Society, all of which, with the exception of a small hitch 
in Saint-Saéns’ Carnival Song, went simply grand. The break 
referred to was covered so artistically and with such promptness 
that I can well make the assertion that not even one out of a hun- 
dred (outside, of course, the singers themselves) noticed it. So 


HEINRICH MEYN, 
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much have I said in former letters of this splendid organization, 
and of its leader, Mr. F. O. Becker, that all I can add is that 
every concert shows an improvement, all of it the result of un- 
ceasing effort on the part of each and every member, active as 
well as honorary, to do his share in order to derive the most 
gratifying results. ‘oo much cannot be said in their praise. 

Before closing my item on the musicale, I must not overlook a 
‘silent, but loud” participant, the Steinway concert grand fur- 
nished by Thos. Goggan & Brother. It was a beautiful instru- 
ment, and its rich tone added to the charm of the evening. 

Galveston Local, No. 71 of the National League ot Musicians 
ismaking good headway. The officers elected to serve for 1896 
are E, Lindenberg, president; C. Kennedy, vice-president; E. 
N. Holland, secretary; H.C, Shearer, assistant financial secre- 
tary; M. J. Malone, treasurer. Executive board—M. J. Malone, 
chairman, E. A. Rogers, Thos. Webster, G. Ragone, W. H. 
Dean. Board of directors—W. N. Rogers, G. Caso, Hy. Tiede- 
mann, R. Rizzo, H. Heckell, D. P. Shaw. Examination com- 
mittee—E. Lindenberg, H. Lebermann, F. J. Ressel, Sr. Board 
of trustees—]J. Singer, A. Naumann, A. Muller. 

Bernard Uhlich Godowsky's manager is trying to close for dates 
in Galveston and Houston. We have had no pianistic star here 
thus far this season. 

I have had several letters from Wm. C. Carl lately respecting 
giving an organ recital here. I would like to see the quartet take 
a hold of it, as it would be something entirely new for their 
patrons, 

Speaking of THe MusicaL Courier reminds me to tell you 
that the local circulation is rapidly increasing with each issue, 
and in fact so that in future Galveston items will be forwarded 
semi-monthly, and if need be weekly. Copiesof THE Musica 
Courier can always be had at Schwartz & Block, F. Ohlendorf 
and N.S. Sabell’s. Back numbers for reference are on file at 
Messrs. Thos. Goggan & Brother's, the leading music store here, 
as also at my office, No, 2212 Market street. 

The most prominent church soloists we have at present are 


Mrs. J. Merrow at the First Presbyterian, Miss Petre at the 
Cathedral, and Mrs. Reed, who sings at the Temple and at Grace 
Church, J. SINGER. 
—— + — 
MONTREAL. 


MONTREAL, April 30, 1896. 

THE festivals by the Philharmonic Society began 

on Monday evening last in Windsor Hall with the following 
soloists: Mme. Selma Koert-Kronold, soprano, New York; Miss 
Gertrude May Stein, contralto, New York; Mr. Barron Berthald 
and Mr. Leonard E. Auty, tenors, New York; Mr. W. Mertens, 
baritone, New York; Dr. Carl Dufft, bass, New York; William 
H. Clarke, bass, Boston, and Mr. William H. Sherwood, pianist, 
Chicago. 

The orchestra was made up of the Boston Festival Orchestra 
and some cf our best musicians of the city, which numbered in 
all fifty-five. Mr. G. W. Chadwick and Mr. Emil Mollenhauer, 
both of Boston, were the associate conductors to Mr. Couture. 
Saint-Saéns’ opera Samson and Delilah was the work chosen for 
the opening night. The soloists were Miss May Stein, Mr. 
Berthald and Dr. Dufft. 

Miss Stein’s Dedi/ah will not soon be forgotten; her voice is 
clear and sympathetic, and she sings with taste and judgment. 
Dr. Dufft was in good voice, and sang his part all through with 
genuine pathos and dignity. Mr. Berthald was the Samson. 

The chorus and orchestra under the baton of Mr. Couture did 
The performance as a whole can be called one 
The audience was not as large 


exceilent work, 
of the best given by the society. 
as it should have been. 

The second concert at the Tuesday matinée gave the following 
program: Overture, Carnaval Romain, Berlioz ; concerto, G 
minor, op. 22 (for piano), Saint-Saéns, Wm. H. Sherwood; air 
and gavot from Suite Ancienne, Vieuxtemps, played by all the 
first violins; aria, More Regal in His Low Estate (Queen of 
Sheba), Gounod, Mme. Selma Koert-Kronold ; suite for orchestra, 
op. 38, Moszkowski, allegro molto e brioso, tema con variazioni, 
perpetum mobile; song, The Erl King, Schubert, Dr. Carl E. 
Dufft ; episode, Carnival in Paris, Svendsen. 

Mr. Sherwood gave a most remarkable performance of the 
concerto, and after a tremendous wealth of applause he re- 
sponded with Campanella, Paganini-Liszt, which he performed 
in a most delicious manner. Mme. Kronold’s delivery of the 
atia was somewhat cold, and it was likewise received by the 
audience. Dr. Dufft sang the Erl King in a most dignified man- 
ner. The audience insisted upon an encore and got it. The 
orchestral selections and the accompaniment to the concerto 
under the leadership of Mr. Mollenhaver were magnificently 
played. 

On the same evening the third concert was opened with 
Leonore (No. 3) overture, Beethoven, and was followed by Chad- 
wick’s Lily Nymph under the baton of the composer. The 
soloists were Mme. Kronold, Mr, Berthald, Mr. Leonard Auty 
and Dr. Carl E. Dufft. Yon have heard the work in New York, 
so I will only say one word, that the composition is to me the 
best of its kind I have heard yet from an American composer, 
and the first performance of the society left absolutely nothing 
to be desired. Seldom have I heard the chorus singing with 
such volume of tone and dramatic effect as it did last night. 
The soloists, too, distinguished themselves most satisfactorily. 
The trio by Messrs. Berthald, Auty and Dufft was nobly exe- 
cuted and excellently delivered. Mr. Chadwick was called be- 
fore the audience half a dozen times. Rubinstein’s Bal Cos- 
tumé wound up the concert. 

The orchestra played superbly all through the evening. A 
repetition was demanded of the Toreador movement. The 
overture and the Ral Costumé were conducted by Mr. Couture. 

Wagner's Tannhduser on Wednesday evening brought the 
festivais to an end. The cast was as follows: Hermann, Mr. 
Wm. H. Clarke; Zannhduser, Mr. Berthald; Wolfram, Mr. 
Wm. Mertens; Walther, Mr. Leonard E, Auty; Z&zadbeth and 
Venus, Mme, Koert-Kronold. The minor parts were filled by 
local talent. The performance was not bad, but as a whole it 





was not a finished one. Mr. Berthald sang his part in German. 
Mme. Kronold, as Ziizabeth, was agreeable. Mr. Mertens has a 
rich baritone voice and an excellent method. His intonation is 
good and his enunciation distinct. Mr. Clarke sang his part 
acceptably. Considering that the society has produced three 
new works this season, the singing of the chorus was almost 
faultless. The accompaniment by the orchestra was splendid. 
Mr. Couture conducted with skill and fidelity. 

The program announced the first performance of that work in 
Canada, but it was not, as the opera was given by Emma Juch's 
Opera Company in Toronto during the season the organization 
was in existence. . 

The festivals were a success artistically, but not financially. 

Mr. Munroe, ex-president of the Worcester (Mass.) County 
Musical Association, came down for the purpose of attending 
the festivals of the society. 

The Symphony Orchestra gave the seventh matinée concert 
at the Queen’s Theatre on Friday last. M. Goulet, violinist, and 
Mme. Lamontagne, soprano, were the soloists. 

The program contained Zampa’s overture, Hérold; Andante 
(from Symphony in C minor), Beethoven ; Vieuxtemps’ Fourth 
Violin Concerto ; Marche Funébre d’une Marionnette, Gounod ; 
Réverie (for strings), Schumann; Sancta Maria, Faure; Ro- 
mance for French horn, Saint-Saéns, and Invitation a la Valse, 
Weber-Berlioz. The chief feature of the concert was the violin 
concerto, which was performed by Mr. Goulet with noble con- 
ception and brilliancy and won several encores. Mme. Lamon- 
tagne sang Sancta Maria most acceptably. 

The Boston Festival Orchestra in conjunction with Mr. Sher- 
wood is announcing a concert for this evening and to-morrow 
evening. H. B. Coun. 








Consonating Vibrations of Voice, 





As Distinct FROM RESONATING AND REFLECTED VIBRATIONS 
—A New Discovery—ALso A DIVERTISSEMENT : 
Dous.Le Voice. 


HERE is noword in English which gives ex- 
ry clusively the meaning that will be given in these 
papers to the word comsonating. This especially desired 
meaning is given in the encyclopedia and other dictionar- 
ies to another word, resonance, which is described as ‘‘ the 
increase of sound produced by a sounding board, or by the 
body of a musical instrument.” 

But the same lexicon gives as another definition of reso- 
nance: ‘‘sound reflected from a surface less than 112.5 
feet from the spot whence it originally traveled.” Here we 
find the same word given two different meanings, anda 
third is given by other authorities, by whom ‘‘ resonance” 
is also held to denote the resounding of cavities ‘‘ to certain 
notes originating outside of them.” 

These three definitions cause a difficulty which is almost 
insurmountable in acoustic discussion; for a forthcoming 
paper, embodying one of the writer’s most important vocal 
discoveries, requires a distinct and unambiguous word for 
each one of these three forms of added vibration. In- 
deed the participles ‘‘consonating” and ‘‘ resonating” 
have only lately been recognized by the Standard and the 
Century dictionaries, but the same indefinite, heterogene- 
ous definitions may be read that are given for the nouns 
from which they are derived. 

In treating of the vocal process it must always be under- 
stood that the first cause of all vocal sound is the vibrations 
of the vocal cords, caused by the upward pressure of 
breath on their underside. These vibrations—and similar 
ones when other instruments are mentioned—will be called 
primary vibrations, and the waves which they cause will 
be called Jrimary waves. 

All other vibrations or waves are secondary, whether 
consonating, resonating or reflected. All such waves are 
added to the primary waves; but they are produced in 
very different manners. Let us take the very familiar 
example of the tuning fork resting upon a wooden table. 
Let the prongs be thrown into vibration by a blow or by 
the bow of a violin, and they will certainly produce primary 
vibrations, though very feeble ones. Butsecondary waves 
may be created in one or of all three ways : 

1. The primary waves, those excited by the oscillations 
of the prongs alone, will be reflected from the table and 
all surfaces, like the walls and ceiling, that are not too far 
distant. This actual reflection would not be audibly appre- 
ciable. 

2 If a box or cylinder were near enough, the contained 
air of which would pulsate just as many times as the prongs 
vibrated, or oscillated, this air would create a sound of the 
same pitch as that of the prongs and enlarge the sound. 
Such pulsating waves in cavities will be called resonating 
waves. It will be noticed that they are caused by those 
primary waves which the prongs excite; hence they are 
secondary waves. 

8 But a third, and here more important, kind of sec- 
ondary waves may be added. The oscillations of the 
prongs cause the handle of the fork to oscillate and com- 
municate its oscillations to a certain extent of the table 
upon which it rests, and this oscillating tabular surface 
throws forth waves of its own of the same frequency as 
the prong waves and from a vastly greater surface, thus 
greatly enlarging the sound. 

Such waves will hereafter be called consonating waves. 

Although such consonating waves are secondary, their 


cause, their origin, is utterly different from that of reflected 
or resonating waves ; for they are caused by the vibrations 
or oscillations of a solid body, not, as are the others, by 
primary vibrations of air. This, then, is the chief distin- 
guishing characteristic of what will be called consonating 
vibrations, that they are caused by the oscillations of a 
solid body. Such oscillations may be called secondary 
oscillations, for they are excited by the oscillations of an 
originally excited body, such as the prongs of the tuning 
fork or the vocal cords. 

There springs to mind at this instant of writing the wel- 
come relief that would be afforded could the vibrations of 
air and the vibrations of solid bodies have separate and dis- 
tinctive names. The one word, *‘ vibrations,” may mean 
the to and fro swayings of the solid body which produces 
the condensed pulses of air, or it may mean those pulses 
themselves. Even the nations disagree as to the fact indi- 
cated by the word, for the English writers include both 
movements, to and fro, by the term “ vibration,” though 
the French thereby designate only one of these two move- 
ments. 

It is true that the term ‘‘ oscillation " is customarily ap- 
plied to the slower movements ; but a new word need not 
be coined, for this one, ‘* oscillations,” will be compelled to 
do duty as the one designating vibratory movements of a 
solid mass, while vibrations will signify the pulses of air. 

It may then be said and clearly understood that the 
prongs of the tuning fork are thrown into primary oscilla- 
tions (to and fro movements) rapid enough to engender 
sound ; that these oscillations throw the contiguous surface 
of the table into secondary oscillations which throw forth 
aerial vibrations, or pulses of air, to be called consonating 
pulses, or vibrations. These vibrations unite with the 
primary vibrations to assail the ear with the sensation of 
musical sound. 

After all these tedious statements and recapitulations it 
will surely be understood that reflected and ‘‘ resonating " 
waves, impulsed by primary pulses of imponderable air, 
are not the same as consonating waves, or pulses, excited 
by a solid body which could have no oscillatory movements 
of its own, but is given its wave producing movements by 
another solid body which can have independent move- 
ments of its own if properly disturbed—as the strings of 
the violin, the prongs of the tuning fork or the vocal 
cords, the two former movable by the friction of the bow 
of the violin, the latter by the pressure of breath. 

A DIVERTISSEMENT : DOUBLE TONES. 

Before the peroration, which will attempt to foreshadow 
dimly the paramount value of the coming papers, it may be 
admissible to divert the reader’s weary attention to a curi- 
ous phenomenon brought to mind during a study of Kosch- 
lakoff’s most interesting contributions to Pfliiger’s archives 
upon the subject of double tones, two tones sounded and 
prolonged at the same time by a single voice. 

This most fascinating writer makes a few mistakes; one 
that Merkel was the first to notice double tones. No, Don- 
ders mentioned them long before Merkel, as the latter 
writer himself confesses. Another error is his statement 
that the lower tone is never more than an octave below the 
main tone, the one the singer intends to produce. On the 
contrary, it is never less than an octave below, and is fre- 
quently a full twelfth below the main tone. 

The writer has the power to make these double tones at 
will, and frequently has prolonged the note an octave be- 
low and then made it drop an exact fifth further without 
stopping the main tone. This note, the twelfth below, 
could then be easily continued. By the very nature of the 
case the vibrations of the lower added tone must in num- 
ber be some aliquot part of the number of the vibrations of 
the higher main tone ; that is, whatever it is that vibrates 
to produce the iower added tone must vibrate one-half 
or one-third or one-fourth as often as the vocal cords vi- 
brate (oscillate) to produce the main tone ; but what is the 
explanation? Koshlakoff confesses: ‘‘ Das Erscheinen tiber 
des unteren Octave ist volkommen unbegreiflich.” (The ap- 
pearance of the lower octave is wholly incomprehensible.) 
He adds that this special phenomenon interests him in a 
lively manner (lebhaft). 

This is one of the many instances in which the practical 
teacher and singer can easily explain what puzzles the 
most astute physiologist—yet Merkel was a pretty fair 
bass singer, so said Leipsic tradition. There is possible to 
anyone a crowding together of the fully or nearly relaxed 
vocal cords. When viewed with the dazzling aid of oxy- 
gen burning on lime, the writer's cords were repeatedly 
seen by the distinguished throat specialist, Dr. Clarence E. 
Rice (see preface to the Physiology of Artistic Singing, 
Astor Library), to rub against each other and produce a 
grating sound. A pupil at the Normandie told the writer 
that Kemlitz, one of the best M/mes the Metropolitan audi- 
ence has ever heard, practiced this sound continually. 

But this purring, grating sound has no independent pitch 
of its own because the gratings do not, when unassisted, 
occur as often as sixteen times a second. But when the 
vocal bands are vibrating for a definite tone and then, 
through hoarseness involuntarily or through design volun- 
tarily, their edges come into this actual grating contact, 
the gratings are hurried up, compelled to occur regularly 
at each second or third vibration of the whole vocal cord, 
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or of such part of the whole as produces the main, intended 
tone. 

If the cords rub against each other at every second regu- 
lar swaying or vibration the octave below will be heard ; 
if at every third vibration the twelfth below, and this is ac- 
cording to the well-known acoustic law. 

Koshlakoff's papers were hunted for in order to see 
whether he had written one word in support of the extraor- 
dinary views of Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis in regard to the 
resonating cavities of the mouth, throat and head. For 
instance, in his exceedingly well-written work, Voice 
Building and Tone Placing, just published by D. Appleton & 
Co., Dr. Curtis writes: ‘‘. . . in other words, the veil of the 
palate may be considered as a portiére which, at the sum- 
mons of the resonators, may be drawn down overthe open- 
ing of the cavity of the mouth or nose, and so apportion the 
sound waves to those cavities which are best calculated to 
reinforce the fundamental tone and develop and make rich 
the voice in overtones.” 

At the present advanced stage of acoustic knowledge these 
quoted words are remarkably misleading. It is now known 
to be an immutable law that neither the mundal nor the nasal 
cavities, much less the almost hermetically sealed sphe- 
noidal and frontal sinuses and the antra, have anything 
whatever to do with the fundamental tone. The entire 
omission of the mention of consonating oscillations and 
vibrations, and the wholly unwarrantable value given to 
resonating vibrations, emphasize by violent contrast this 
concluding statement of essential vocal facts : 

That the artistic training of the voice for singing, and 
even for the highest effect of refined and effective declama- 
tion, has no dependence whatever upon and no conceivable 
concern with the control of resonating vibrations (pulsa- 
tions of air in cavities) except for the correct enunciation of 
vowels, a feat so perfectly performed in infancy that only 
lapses from infantile perfection stand in need of adult cor- 
rection ; that the whele study of the pupil and the entire 
guidance of the teacher, aside from respiratory discipline, 
should aim to give the pupil voluntary command over all 
available consonating vibrations by bringing the largest 
possible area of the palate, tongue, cheeks, lips and spine 
into such immediate connection with the oscillating voice- 
box (larynx and bone above) that their vastly larger sur- 
faces will be compelled to oscillate or vibrate at the same 
rate as the vocal cords to enlarge, intensify and marvel- 
ously enhance the beauty of the resultant tone. 

Joun Howarp. 








Carl Organ Recital. 


R. WILLIAM C. CARL gave his thirty-sixth 

organ recital on Friday evening last, May 8, on his 

organ in the First Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue and 

Twelfth street, New York. Mr. Carl was assisted by 

Madame Marian Van Duyne, soprano, and Mr. Herman 
Hovemann, bass. Following was the program : 

Overture to Zampa, Herold ; pastorale (new), Joseph Callaerts; 
Fuga Giocoso (MS, new), F. R. Adams (dedicated to Mr, Carl) ; aria, 
from Le Cid, Jules Massenet, Madame Marian Van Duyne; invoca- 
tion, Alexandre Guilmant; toccata in D minor, Alphonse Mailly ; 
aria, Judge Me, O God, Dudley Buck; Mr. Herman Hovemann; al- 
legro vivace (Reformation Symphony), Mendelssohn; romance (new), 
Otto K. Schill (arranged for the organ by Wm. R. Crawford); A 
Royal Wedding Procession, Walter Spinney (composed for a wed- 
ding in an English cathedral); songs, Aufenthalt, Franz Schubert; 
My Love is Like a Red, Red Rose, Georg Henschel, Madame Marian 
Van Duyne; Marche Nuptiale (new), Clement Loret. 

Mr. Carl was in excellent form and played throughout 
with musicianly feeling and authority. The Fuga Giocoso, 
written for and dedicated to Mr. Carl by F. R. Adams, is a 
very clean and brilliant piece of writing, which, in its 
rapid flow, gives quite a task to the organist. Mr. Carl did 
this number, however, with the rest of his program, full 
justice. The style of this organist is growing larger and 
more authoritative. He retains the same fluency and 
facility and the same musical expressiveness, while in 
breadth and virility there is a marked step forward. His 
entire performance was excellent and musicianly and 
evoked cordial enthusiasm. 

The theme of the fugue is based on a vocal étude and is 
intellectually treated. It makes a work of decided interest 
for the organ. 

The allegro vivace from Mendelssohn’s Reformation 
Symphony came in the light of a novelty. The work is 
seldom heard, and the transcription for organ by W. T. 
Best is well enough done to make of the music an original 
organ conception. Mr. Carl played it with splendid vigor 
and verve. In Spinney’s Wedding Procession Mr. Carl's 
use of the Hodgson sostenuto was extremely effective, 
Mr. Carl employed the sostenuto through all his perform- 
ance with excellent results. His skill and taste in com- 
binations were, as usual, thoroughly artistic. Both soloists 
sang satisfactorily. The final concert will be given by Mr. 


Carl on Friday of this week, May 16, with the assistance 
of Miss Marguerite Lemon, soprano, and Mr. Anthony 
Stankowitch, pianist. 

The third and closing concert of the Baton Club of the 
First Presbyterian Church will occur on Tuesday evening, 
May 19, at 8:15 o’clock under the direction of Mr. Carl, in 
the chapel (entrance on Eleventh street). 

The program includes The Wreck of the Hesperus, by 
Anderton; The Song of the Guardian Spirit (dedicated 
to the Baton CluB), by P. A. Schnecker, and several glees 
and part songs. Soloists: Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop, so- 
prano; Mr. H. D. Martin, tenor; Mr. John C, Dempsey, 
bass baritone; Mrs. Florence B, Joyce, at the piano ; Miss 
Grace Wilson, at the organ (pupil of Mr. Carl). 

After his Baton Club concert Mr. Carl leaves for another 
trip South, which will be his third in this present season. 
Mr. Carl will play on a new Hook & Hastings organ in 
Norfolk, Va., on which the Hodgson sostenuto has been 
placed on three manuals, and will also open a new organ 
built by M. P. Mdller in Washington, N. C. 





D’Arona on Teachers and Students. 
(Continued .) 


You must realize that your faith in yourself does not make faith in 
you in the minds of others, of strangers, nor ought it. Neither does it 
make truth. Even extolling your pupils will not do it, unless audi- 
ences extol them too, It isto enthusiasm of disinterested people in 
the result of your work that we look for knowledge of you and faith 
in you. Nothing else ander heaven will ever secure it. 


H ! there it is. Let me recite an instance, I 
have a pupil who is vocally all I could desire, and I 
had hoped to add her name to the list of my other success- 
ful pupils, for all who hear her unite in one verdict about her 
voice and method, ‘* Perfect, but——” and it is that ‘‘ but ” 
which is her ruin and my sorrow. She 1s an iceberg, a 
touch-me-not-how-dare-you kind of a girl the moment she 
steps to the footlights. 

It takes more than a beautiful, well cultivated voice to 
create ‘‘the enthusiasm of disinterested people.” Artistic 
intuitiveness and sympathetic magnetism will often 
succeed without the cultured voice, but the reverse condi- 
tions never. Inthe studio this girl is warm hearted and 
sings with much feeling, and even animation, but the 
moment she gets before an audience she freezes all up. 
A little experience will do much to correct this, for one 
must get into the water to learn toswim. But show me 
the manager who will take the risk of drowning with her? 
One’s personality is different under different circumstances, 
and if beyond a pupil's control cannot certainly be con- 
trolled by a teacher. 

Let the different teachers in this town draw up a list of world's 
favorites whom they alone have instructed from A to Z in their vocal 
preparation and compare the lists. That’s the way to talk if you 
want to prove something. 

May I ask the ‘* world’s favorites ” why they change their 
teachers? They will work three or four years with one 
teacher, acknowledge the good work done, but leave her 
for some other teacher or teachers who, with a few touches 
of ‘* finish ” (?), pass them out into the world as their pupils. 
Students think they get more ideas and style by this course, 
whereas a practical illustration of dainty bits of phrasing 
and gem points of effectiveness can more often be procured 
from good artists at the opera (when one is ready for fin- 
ish and polish) than in any studio in that superficial way. 
By this it is easy to see the helplessness of teachers. Pu- 
pils pay for their lessons, therefore think they have a right 
to be fickle and ungrateful even against their own inter- 
ests, and yet it is the teachers who are blamed. Suppose 
the critical magnifying glass should be put upon other pro- 
fessions, to say nothing of commerce, would they bear the 
light of scrutiny any better than the vocal teachers’ profes- 
sion? It seems so to those who read and hear of nothing 
else ; but if they will reflect they will see that in other arts 
and lines of business discrimination is used by everybody. 
First-class and third-class work is not so jumbled up to- 
gether as in the vocal profession, and why? Because people 
have some knowledge about other matters and cannot be 
so easily duped and fooled. It is lack of knowledge then 
that causes the frauds and the defrauded. If a raw Irish 
girl put on airs and asserted that she was a lady born, and 
had dined with the Queen of England, would she be be- 
lieved? No; people would only laugh at her, and know 
better than let her fool them. 

In nearly every other profession knowledge seems to be 
more generally diffused among the masses than in the 
vocal profession; and although the standard of a per- 
fect tone and the great artist is decided by the handful of 
critics—who for motives more or less personal give the 
stamp of approbation—still the achievements of a teacher 
in their past and present years, with thegenerally approved 
of work done by their pupils, ought to be a pretty fair test 


of their efficiency. An inferior teacher (if she knows 
enough not to injure a voice) can make a great display with 
a voice nature has done two-thirds for, but it takes a 
great teacher to produce a beautiful voice out of one 
which from disuse or grave faults is apparently without 
promise. Now, a beautiful tone means a gure tone ; as a 
piece of crystal is pure, a ruby is pure and other precious 
stones of different colors; and as gold, bronze, brass and 
tin, &c., can be equally pure and valuable in their place, so 
are tones in the purity of their different colors and metal 
of resonance valuable and beautiful in ¢Aesr place, and 
their place means according to the phrase and character of 
the music rendered and the character of the voice render- 
ing it. 

Now the standard of a perfect voice and a perfect tone 
depends for recognition upon the auditor's knowledge of 
voice classification and the quality of tones consistent with 
the voice’s true character. He should know that the music 
written for a dramatic soprano must not be essayed by a 
soprano leggiero, and that the character of both, voice and 
music, must be preserved, or that both will suffer. He 
must know what is required of each style of voice and de- 
mand it. Ifthe auditor has a preference (in ail the fine 
different classifications of voice) for one quality only~-and 
the same may be said of men’s voices—he should know 
enough to give the merit due the othersfrem his knowledge 
of their character, independent of personal taste, or his 
criticisms should carry no weight. After preference comes 
mood and disposition that weighs the scale of—justice (?) 
and decides the fate of asinger. If mood, and his humor 
is hilarious, a composition of pathos or grandeur will nat- 
urally fall wide of the mark and he will throw adverse 
criticism broadcast to affect that portion of the audience 
which is too neutral to have opinions and will reverence 
the courage of his. 

If the listener’s mood or disposition is quiet or senti- 
mental, and he happens to want to hear something soft 
and melancholy, and the poor singer happens to sing a 
Brindisi, another nail is hammered in the coffin of fame, 
If the would-be critic, or reporter, who ought to know 
something (before taking the bread and butter out of a 
singer's mouth), but doesn't, and knows he doesn't, which 
is not often the case, writes a scathing article tor the morn- 
ing papers, the large audience, which testified its pleasure 
and approval, are too accustomed to be told that its opin- 
ions are good for nothing, to ever do aught but acquiesce 
in the dictation of the bluff of one man. If he is really a 
good critic, but has more writing to do than time to accom- 
plish it, or is occupied with a lady by his side, or with one 
who is beaming upon some one else, or if he is afflicted 
with headache, corn ache, dyspepsia, or what not, or has 
some rival singer he wants to favor for reasons best known 
to himself, another nail, and perhaps quite a number this 
time, will be hammered in the coffin lid of fame. 

But what is a young artist to do is asked. Follow the 
advice contained in my last article: ‘‘ Be sure you are 
right and then push ahead.” While in the studio give 
yourself up to your teacher, give more time to voice place- 
ment and all the ground it covers; leave pieces and réper- 
toire alone until every tone is as beautiful as it can be 
made ; master the science first, the art is a study of a life- 
time, expanding with every year; put three to four good 
years of solid work in the studio ; good coaching is all you'll 
ever need after that, or an accompanist to assist you with 
committing a répertoire. 

Put aside ambition for plain common sense, backed by 
determination to find out the road to fame, and never stop 
or be stopped by obstacles that should forearm you if youare 
forewarned. Learn that if you are not successful, you are 
either not appreciated, are contending against prejudice, 
ignorance, or maliciousness,or you are not at your best 
through inexperience or inefficiency. If the latter, you de- 
serve censure and should retire for further study; if 
hindered by inexperience, take the lesson from whomse- 
ever gives it, and profit by it; remember you have lots to 
learn, and must walk in the footprints of all the other 
divas. 

If you are contending against maliciousness, ignorance, 
or prejudice, fortify yourself with courage, for what is ap- 
parently your disgrace in one city is your virtue in another, 
and what passes without a hand of applause in one country 
may bring you the longed for fame in another. 

Be sure you are deserving, and then never fall below 
your own standard and you will command success. 

FLORENZA D’ARONA, 
124 East Forty-fourth street, New York. 
(To be continued.) 





Darmstadt.—-At the Court Theatre, Darmstadt, 
Goethe’s Faust, first and second parts, was produced for the 
first time with the music by Eduard Lassen. 
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A New Comic Opera.—A recital of the music of a new 
comic opera, entitled The Willow Pattern Plate, words by 
Frederic Lyster, music by Rowland Jordan, will be given 
at the Berkeley Lyceum Theatre to-day. 

Musician Dead.—Thomas Jefferson Dodworth, the last 
of the Dodworth brothers, musicians, died on Thursday at 
his home in Morrisania. He was sixty-six years old and 
was the youngest of the four brothers, Harvey, Allen, 
Charles and Jefferson, of the celebrated Dodworth Band. 


Musicale to Mme. Ogden Crane.—A musicale was ten- 
dered to Mme. Ogden Crane by Mrs. E. Harrison Griffin on 
Wednesday evening, May 6, at the residence of Mrs. Griffin, 
112 West Forty-fifth street. The affair was most fashion- 
ably attended and was a social as well as artistic success. 

A Pleasant Musicale.—A musical and dramatic enter- 
tainment was given by Mrs. Edward Moerau, 55 Irving 
place, to her friends on Friday evening last. The artist of 
the musical part was Mme. M. B. Richards-Heidenfeld, 
who played pieces by Liszt and Chopin. Miss Amy Moerau 
distinguished herself in the theatrical part. There was a 
large audience, and the entire affair was a success. 

American Conservatory Normal Session.—The annual 
summer normal session of the American Conservatory 
will be held at the new quarters at Kimball Hall, 243 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. As usual it will last for four 
weeks, beginning Wednesday, July 8, and ending Tuesday, 
July 28. A comprehensive course has been arranged for 
the benefit of teachers and advanced students, and the 
majority of the regular instructors of the institution will be 
present. It will be under the competent supervision of the 
director, Mr. J. J. Nattstaedt. 

Alida Varena’s Musicale.—Mlle. Alida Varena, prima 
donna soprano, gave a matinée musicale at the Hotel Wal- 
dorf on Friday afternoon, May 1, which was most success- 
ful. Mile, Varena sang an aria from Gomez's I] Guarany, 
Gounod’s Ave Maria with violin obligato by Miss Dora Va- 
lesca Becker, and a group of Chopin, Bendel and Bartlett 
songs. She was in excellent voice and received enthusi- 
astic encores for all her work. Miss Becker played some 
violin solos and Mr. Bartlett some piano solos of his own 
composition, as also of Chopin and Gottschalk, and Mr. Or- 
ton Bradley was at the piano. The affair was a big suc- 
cess andacrush. Standing room was at a premium. 

Ffrangcon-Davies’ Next Season. — Mr. Ffrangcon- 
Davies, the eminent English baritone, has been engaged 
already through Mr. Walter Damrosch for two perform- 
ances with the Oratorio Society next season. He will sing 
in the Messiah and in Elijah. The success attained by this 
scholarly and musical artist has been just as pronounced in 
America as it has been deserved. Engagements have 
poured in upon him,and in all cases satisfaction with his 
audiences has been pre-eminent, In New York he is estab- 
lished a permanent artistic favorite, so avowed by critics 
and public. Mr. Ffrangcou-Davies, among other engage- 
ments, has been offered the Apollo Club Messiah for next 
autumn and left on May 9 for concerts in St. Louis, Fort 
Wayne, a return visit to Chicago and the Columbus Festi- 
val and Cincinnati Festival. He will sing in the Creation, 
Elijah, Tinel’s Franciscus, and Samson and Delilah. 

Miss Lillie Berg’s Summer School.—Miss Lillie Berg 
holds a special summer session of her school of singing 
from July 1 to August 10 at Round Lake, N. Y., near 
Saratoga. Round Lake is unique; combining all the edu- 
cational advantages of Chautauqua in art, languages, 
scientific studies, lectures, conventions, with a rare oppor- 
tunity for professional advancement for singers, teachers 
and students. Miss Berg is to conduct a series of concerts 
both at Saratoga and Round Lake, the auditorium of the 
latter place seating 1,500. This is a good opportunity for 
combining study, summer outing in the Adirondack 
region, boating, fishing and rustic life in the woods 
(board exceptionally reasonable) with the pleasures and 
advantages of Saratoga and the fashionable resorts of Lake 
George close by. Miss Berg takes her New York staff of 
assistant teachers for coaching in opera, oratorio and plat- 
form work. 

The Virgil School.—There will be a summer course at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 and 29 West Fifteenth street, 
commencing August 3 and lasting five weeks, for the spe- 
cial accommodation of teachers and others who wish to 
learn the Virgil method during vacation time, and for 
former pupils to review and continue their work and to get 
new ideas for use during the coming season. The price 
has been put within the reach of all, the entire course of 





thirty-five lessons costing only $45. Board can be obtained 
near the school (summer rates) at from $6 to $7 per week. 
Ten piano recitals will be given, displaying the results ob- 
tained from the correct use of the Virgil method and prac- 
tice clavier. Mrs. A. K. Virgil, the director of the school, 
and her eight competent assistants will do everything in 
their power to promote the pleasure and best interests of 
the pupils who are in attendance. 

For full particulars, address Mrs. A. K. Virgil, director, 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 and 29 West Fifteenth street, 
New York city. 

Miss Mary Wanamaker Miller.—The music for the 
dramatic entertainment given for the benefit of the Home 
of the Homeless on May 1 in Philadelphia was under the 
direction of Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton. Miss Mary Wana- 
maker Miller, one of the most talented of Philadelphia's 
young pianists, won the honors of the evening. She isa 
pupil of Mr. Constantin v. Sternberg and her brilliant exe- 
cution and thoroughly artistic reading reflect much credit 
upon her teacher and testify to her own ability. 


A Bride from the Opera Chorus.—The American con- 
tingent of the chorus at the opera has developed its 
romance at last. Yesterday it was announced that Miss 
Helen White, who has been conspicuous for two seasons in 
the chorus, is to marry Mr. Lionel Mapleson, the librarian 
of the opera house. Miss White was variously known at 
the opera as the ‘‘ girl with the black eyes” and ‘‘ the girl 
with the red dress,” and she soon managed to make her- 
self noticed even in the comparative obscurity of the 
chorus. She was formerly at the Casino. She is a 
handsome girl, who was told by Mlle. Calvé that she looked 
like a genuine Carmen, and who never got over it. Mr. 
Mapleson is a nephew of Col. Henry Mapleson, and has 
been connected with the company as librarian for several 
years.— Sun. 

Clementine de Vere-Sapio’s Success.—Mme. Clemen- 
tine de Vere-Sapio has been singing in Baltimore and Chi- 
cago with her accustomed brilliant suecess. The following 
are among press notices recently received in both cities : 

Madame Clementine de Vere-Sapio, the soprano, was equally as 
successful. Her clear, flexible voice, so well schooled and under 
thorough control, gave a lofty effect tothe aria, With Verdure Clad, 
and she was enthusiastically greeted at the conclusion of every 
number.—Faltimore Morning Herald, April 24. 


Mme. Sapio, who had not sung here for several seasons, was in 
good voice and rendered her somewhat florid part artistically and 
with great ease.—Aa/timore Sun, April 24. 


Madame Sapio’s method of singing is of the best,and her voice is al- 
ways used to advantage with great expression.--2a/timore Ameri- 
can, April 21, 159. 


Madame Clementine de Vere-Sapio, the well-known soprano, just 
returned from Europe, pr ted a finished performance that left 
little to be desired. * * * Madame De Vere-Sapio in the Inflam- 
matus reached to heights of dramatic intensity that she has not per- 
haps previously attained before a Chicago audience. When the 
chorus entered with the tremendous In die judicii, the soloist could 
do no less than her very best.—Chicago /nter Ocean, April 28. 





Heinrich Meyn.—The following press notices refer to 
recent work of Mr. Heinrich Meyn, the eminent baritone : 


Mr. Heinrich Meyn, who is also an old favorite, sang easily and 
well, with his accustomed artistic finish, and what little he had todo 
created a strong desire to hear more.—Mon/rea/l Star. (Henschel’s 
Stabat Mater.) 


Mr. Heinrich Meyn sang songs by Schubert and Schumann, and 
Massenet’s beautiful air from the Hérodiade, Vision Fugitive. 

Mr. Meyn not only has a pleasing voice with the attraction of a 
tenor quality in it, but he has temperament, a generous warmth and 
ardor about his singing that make it valuable. He sings with direct- 
ness and power and meaning and sincerity. If artists would only 
once in a while forget themselves in what they are doing they would 
make effects which, bound by self-consciousness, they strive for in 
vain. More love of their art, less love of self is what carries a mortal 
on to the point where he may suddenly find himself famous.—New 
York Sun, March 20. 


Mr. Meyn’s singing of Valentino's aria in Faust was glorious. He 
has astrong, ringing, te ling voice, and he aroused much enthusiasm, 
The ‘no-encore” sign on the program had its first breaking when 
he finished; and no attention was paid to it after that.— Yonkers 
Statesman, March 6, 1896. 

Mr. Meyn has a rare voice, sympathetic, strong and wide in com- 
pass. Mr. Meyn was heard in Dio Possente, from Gounod’s Faust, and 
most admirably did he sing the inspired aria. He was recalled twice, 
and then he gave that gem, I Will Sing Thee Songs of Araby.— 
Brooklyn Standard-Union, May 6,186. (Shelley's Vexilla Regis.) 


Mr. Meyn's current engagements have been made for 
May 5 with Oratorio Club, Brooklyn ; May 12, in Massenet’s 
Eve, at Montclair, N. J.; May 14, in Transfiguration, by 
Cowen and Swan, and The Skylark, by Goring Thomas, in 
Plainfield, N. J., and May 27, in Gounod’s Redemption in 
Newburgh on Hudson. 

Sherwood in Ottawa.—Wm. H. Sherwood gave a piano 
recital in Ottawa on April 28, where he achieved enormous 
success. Following is from among the press notices : 

Miss Christie has placed the public of Ottawa under a debt of grat- 
itude by bringing Mr. W. H. Sherwood, the greatest of American 
pianists, tothe city. A full house was present last night to greet 
this distinguished artist, and nothing could be more admirable than 
the perfect stillness maintained during the performance and the in- 
terest and appreciation manifested by the audience. It would be 





presumption to criticise the masterly work of Mr. Sherwood, and it 
is difficult to do otherwise than to express in general terms the high 
praise to which it is entitled, He possesses all the qualifications of a 
great pianist. He hasthe soul, the temperament, which is the founda- 
tion of a musician’s talent ; the physical strength, which is essential 
where skill can only be attained through vast labor, and a marvelous 
command of the technical resources of the instrument. He plays 
with fire and p such itions as Gottschalk’s Tremolo, Du- 
pont’s Toccata di Concerto, and the allegro passages of Beethoven’s 
Sonata Appassionata, while on the other hand nothing could exceed 
the exquisite delicacy of his rendering of Chopin’s berceuse, Liszt’s 
nocturne (Liebestraum), the andante movement from the Sonata 
Appassionata, or Liszt’s arrangement of the allegrettoin Beethoven's 
Eighth Symphony. Two enthusiastic encores drew forth in response 
Liszt’s Paganini caprice, Campanella, and a selection from Schu- 
mann’s Carnival. Two pieces on the program were of Mr. Sher- 
wood’s own composition. They were both very pretty, but not indic- 
ative of the same eminent superiority in creative as the writer 
shows in artistic accomplishment. The following was the program : 

Prelude from Etudes Poesies, Haberbier; organ fugue in D, ar- 
ranged for piano by Mme. Rive-King, with additions by Mr. Wm. H. 
Sherwood-Guilmant ; Allegretto from Eighth Symphony, Beethoven- 
Liszt ; Sonata Appassionata, op. 57, assai allegro, andante con moto, 
allegro ma non troppo, presto, Beethoven; Berceuse (Cradle Song), 
op. 57, Chopin ; Maiden’s Wish (Polish Song), Chopin-Liszt; Barca- 
rolle, op. 60, Chopin; Exhilaration, op. 14, No. 3, Wm. H. Sherwood ; 
Ethelinda, op. 14, No. 2, Wm. H. Sherwood ; Toccata di Concerto, op. 
36, Dupont ; Nocturne, No, 3 (Liebestraum), Liszt ; Spinnerlied from 
Flying Dutchman, Wagner-Liszt; Tremolo, Gettschalk.—O//awa 
Daily Citizen, April 29. 

New York Symphony Orchestra and 1,400 Voices.— 
The People’s Choral Union, of New York, and the People’s 
Singing Classes, Frank Damrosch director, will give their 
fourth annual concert in Carnegie Hall, Fifty-seventh 
street and Seventh avenue, on Sunday and Monday even- 
ings, May 17 and 18, at 8:15 o'clock. The following pro- 


gram will be given: 





PROGRAM. 


PART I. 

Overture, Midsummer Night’s Dream Mendelssohn 
Hymn of Thanks Old Netherland Folksong 
Arranged for chorus and orchestra by Kre mser. 

People’s Choral Union, advanced class and all elementary classes. 
Resolute Lovers Hauptmann 

Welsh National Melody 
Elementary Classes. 
Waldweben, from Siegfried 
Ride of the Valkyries. 
Three Pictures, from Tower of Babel 
Song of the Shemites. 
Song of the Hamites. 
Song of the Japhetites. 
People’s Choral Union and Advanced Class. 
A Calm Sea and a Prosperous Voyage 
People’s Choral Union and Advanced Class. 
Ring Out, Wild Bells,.....ccccscccsccccccecsscesccsccseves L. Damrosch 
People’s Choral Union. 


Beethoven 


Norwegian Melody 
Sérénade Francaise 
String Orchestra. 


Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming 
People’s Choral Union and Advanced Class, 


Psalm CXIV Mendelssohn 


For eight part chorus and orchestra, 
People’s Choral Union. 
Kaiser Marsch Wagner 
With full chorus of People’s Choral Union and all the classes. 

Opera Comique at Abbey’s.—This city for the first 
time next season will have two opera companies singing 
here at once, and under the same management, and there 
is some speculation as to the success of such an undertak- 
ing. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau will have their opera co- 
mique company at Abbey’s Theatre, and it will sing during 
the winter months, when the Metropolitan is occupied by 
the regular company. The opera at Abbey’s will be given 
in French and English, and a number of contracts signed 
with the artists for next season stipulate that their services 
may be used in either theatre. Sophie Traubmann is one 
of the sopranos engaged, and there is some talk of Mme. 
Saville’s returning to appear in the performances at Abbey’s 
Theatre. A number of the singers whom Maurice Grau 
has brought to this country and found unsuited to so large 
a building as the Metropolitan would have proved delight- 
ful artists in a house the size of Abbey’s Theatre. Zélie 
de Lussan, Sigrid Arnoldson and Sibyl Sanderson would 
have made different reputations for themselves in such a 
house, and it would be a good idea to bring this trio back 
and let them show what they can do for themselves under 
more favorable conditions. All of them have prospered 
since their retnrn to Europe, and it is doubtful if Sibyl 
Sanderson could be induced to return. She has lately 
signed a contract to sing in Russia next winter for twenty 
performances at the rate of $1,000 a night. These Rus- 
sian prices never descend below that figure. 

Zélie de Lussan is still singing in England with great 
appreciation, appearing principally in the provincial towns. 

The operas to be sung at Abbey's include Philemon and 
Baucis, Hansel and Gretel and other works too light in 
character for the Metropolitan. The performances will be 
given on the same elaborate scale that prevails at the larger 
house, and whatever the result of the season may be, it 
looks as though this style of operatic performance was 
going to have a good chance to succeed. It will be the 
first attempt at anything of the kind in this country.—Sun. 


IOLINIST wanted to buy stock and good will in pros- 
pering music school in large city. Must be good 
soloist and experienced teacher. References. Stock en- 
titles him to codirectorship. Address V. S. T., care Tuz 
MusicaL Courter. 
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Fifth Sinzig Musicale. 


R. FERDINAND SINZIG gave his fifth musi- 
cal morning this season on Tuesday, May 5. at his 
studio, 246 West Forty-third street. The morning was in- 
sufferably hot, which did not, however, prevent a fashion- 
able and appreciative contingent being present. Mr. 
Sinzig had the assistance of Mrs. Tyler Dutton, soprano, 
and Mr. Courtlaizit Palmer, pianist. Following was the 
program : 

Andante and scherzo, from sonate, Ff minor, Brahms; Campane a 
Festa, from op. 12, Sgambati; caprice, Schumann-Paganini, Mr. Sin- 
zig ; La mort de Jeanne d'Arc, Bemberg, Mrs. Dutton ; introduction, 
théme et variations (new), dedié a Paderewski, Chevillard, Mr. 
Palmer; variations in E flat minor, for two pianos, Sinding, Mr. 
Palmer and Mr. Sinzig ; Im Aerbst, Franz; Sonnet d'Amour, Thomé ; 
The Swan, Grieg; Mrs. Dutton; nocturne, Grieg; March of the 
Dwarfs, Grieg; Love Scene and Finale from Tristan and Isolde, 
Wagner, Mr. Sinzig. 

The principal piano feature was the performance of Sind- 
ing’s variations for two pianos, a skillful and delightful 
piece of work properly conceived for piano. It is admira- 
bly playable and was done sympathetic justice to on the 
part of Messrs. Sinzig and Palmer, although the pitch of 
the pianos was not in exactly desirable correspondence. 
Mr. Sinzig himself played his solo numbers with charming 
tenderness, a refined intellectuality and a suave, fluent 
style. He is a graceful pianist, with a delightful clarity in 
his interpretation, and bis romantic preluding is really worth 
the writing down if he only took the trouble. He did some 
remarkably pretty romantic things the other morning ina 
wonderfully spontaneous and facile way. 

Mrs. Dutton sang exquisitely. She expresses things. Just 
a little more polish on her French pronunciation and she be- 
comes a delicious chanteuse in a charming lyric school 
which has here few tactful exponents. She was applauded 
and encored in everything, and she deserved it. Her 
English diction is satisfactory. 

Mr. Palmer played with a startling command of technic 
and extreme virility. His precision is a lesson. His use of 
the rubato is judiciously artistic, and was made rarely de 
lightful in the Chevillard théme et variations, which is 
another most pianistic bit of composition. But Mr. Palmer is 
showy in mannerism, and mars what might be bold effect 
at times by rather flagrant and theatric gesture. 

The musicale was a success, and Mr. Sinzig’s studio was 
fragrant from the bloom of a garden of roses distributed in 
all corners. 








The Misfortunes of a Stradivarius. 


fmey RD the end of the year 1869 I made one 
of a quartet at the house of a gentleman of Bur- 
gundy. 

He was an old man with white hair, a bright color and 
simple manners. An amateur, at the same time a mill- 
ionaire, he loved, between two quartets, to make us taste 
the excellence of his vineyards. This did not, however, 
prevent his playing the violin. He had studied with 
Baillot, whose memory he revered, and possessed for 
Beethovea an admiration bordering on fanaticism. In a 
word he wasa man of sincerity, a rare thing in these days. 

The altoof our quartet was played by acertain M. de T—— 
a type of nobleman, polished, exact and gracious. A medi- 
ocre musician, but one who acknowledged it with good 
humor. He had more pleasure in partaking of an hour's 
music than in listening to it or admiring it. 

He was altogether different from the second violin. The 
man who played this was little and old and wrinkled, and 
wore a wig. He was very avaricious and newly married to 
avery young and very pretty woman, who alone had the 
magic power of making him loosen his purse strings. His 
manner of playing the violin was in keeping with the insig- 
nificance of his person, 

He produced tones as if playing in an invalid’s room, was 
pretentious, had very little kindliness and laughed in his 
sleeve at the others’ faults. On the other hand, by a wink 
of his eye he drew attention to those passages where he had 
occasion to bring out the full tones of his instrument, which 
practice helped to render him grotesque. 

He generally arrived the first, followed by his servant, 
Antoine, who carried his violin in a superb mahogany case, 
with double padlocks. As soon as the servant laid down 
this precious object it was taken from its case and lovingly 
wiped with a soft silk handkerchief, and then its owner, in- 
strument in hand, like a soldier under arms, would wait till 
we took our places. 

It is unnecessary to say that the Stradivarius—for it was 
one—was never confided to anyone. I had, nevertheless, 
attracted the confidence of its happy possessor, 1 don't 
know why. One day when we were alone he made me ad- 
mire the object of his veneration. It was really a Stradi- 
varius, as I have said, but dear me! what vicissitudes it 
had suffered. The fractures of the back and the belly were 
so numerous as to be uncountable. Varnish had been ap- 
plied everywhere, and naturally it had been necessary to 
line the instrument to hold these broken parts together. 
To be brief, it was a magnificent ruin, which attested sad- 
ly an ancient splendor. For it had been forced to submit 
to all the corrections which the bad fiddle makers of other 


times inflicted on instruments which they always consid- 
ered too thick. 

The war of 1870 interrupted our musicals. Our host re- 
turned to his vineyards. M, de T—— put himself at the 
head of a company of volunteers whom he equipped at his 
own expense, and our second violin, followed by his young 
wife, hid his happiness in a delightful villa which he pos- 
sessed at Bellevue, near Paris. 

As soon as the news was heard that the victorious Ger- 
man army was going toward Paris the proprietor of the 
Bellevue villa thought of nothing but of withdrawing and 
hiding from the eyes of the enemy’s officers—who were 
said to be very gallant—the sight of his young and lovely 
companion. He decided to go to Italy. One thing de- 
tained him— his objects of art, his costly furniture and his 
library. He called his faithful Antoine to him and recom- 
mended him to hide carefully everything that he could. 
After a last direction about the dear violin, he left. He 
was barely in time, for twenty-four hours after the Prussians 
cut off all retreat. 

Antoine lost no time in executing the orders of his mas- 
ter. He passed one long day in hiding precious objects 
and in locking up books, china, bronzes and pictures. It 
was late when he came to the conclusion that he had fin- 
ished. Nevertheless he had forgotten the violin, and it 
was not till he returned from locking the park gates that he 
perceived his neglect, and recalled his master's last words, 
** Above all, remember my violin.” 

‘*Those Germans are capable of finding that precious 
violin to their taste,” thought Antoine. ‘‘I must find a 
safe hiding place for it,” and an idea entered the narrow 
brains of the servant. A few moments after, with a pick 
axe in one hand and the violin case in the other, Antoine 
started out to choose the place most propitious for the exe- 
cution of his probject. He dug a hole at the foot of a tree 
and buried the instrument. Then he placed carefully over 
the fresh turned earth green sods, which he watered plenti- 
fully in order to force their uniting. 

Many sad months followed during the siege of Paris. 
When peace at last was signed our old amateur decided to 
return, and at once went to see the state of his villa. It 
had not suffered much from the hospitality extended to the 
Teutons, thanks to the faithful Antoine, who had not aban- 
doned his post. Apart from a few panels burnt, the wine 
drunk and the clocks taken, the rest was almost intact. 

But that dear Stradivarius, silent for so long! What 
had become of that worthy instrument which he gave such 
good care and played so badly? You may be sure this was 
the first question addressed to Antoine : 

** What have you done with my Stradivarius?” 

‘It is quite safe, sir ; come and see.” 

And arming himself with a spade, and followed by his 
master, the servant passed to the end of the garden. In 
seeing him set about digging, the master uttered an excla- 
mation of sorrow: ‘' Miserable! the damp will have pene- 
trated the case. The violin is lost!” ‘* Monsieur can rest 
easy,” Antoine replied, betraying a smile of satisfaction. 
**I took the precaution of locking the box.” 

I refrain from describing the shapeless fragments which 
were drawn from that box. Nothing remained together of 
the glorious violin—it was impossible to get an idea, so 
small were the bits. 

The first moment of stupor passed, they made a package 
of the pieces and sent them to Paris to a celebrated violin 
maker. He remodeled it, relined it, repaired it so thor- 
oughly that he reconstructed the instrument. But of the 
first violin very little remained. 

A few months later the amateur died, leaving his entire 
fortune to ‘‘his dear wife,” who hastened to liquidate 
the property, and sent the fixed over Stradivarius to the 
Hotel Drouot. There they fought, bid against bid, and the 
auctioneer knocked it down for the modest sum of 7,900 frs. 
toan amateur—a German. ; 

It was our first revenge. 


A. ToLBecquE. 





Lachmund Conservatory Concert.—The Lachmund 
Conservatory of Music will give a concert in Chickering 
Hall on Monday, May 18, at 3 Pp. M. 

Jeanne Franko off to Europe.—Mme. Jeanne Franko 
leaves for Europeon May 27, to remain three or four months. 
Before sailing she will play on May 13 in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., and on May 22, 23 and 24 in Washington and Balti- 
more with Sousa’s band. 

Ladies’ String Orchestra.—The Ladies’ String Orches- 
tra Society will give an informal private rehearsal to-mor- 
row (Thursday) morning, from 11 to 12 o'clock, in the annex 
of the Church of the Holy Communion, at 49 West Twen- 
tieth street. Mme. Jeanne Franko is concertmaster. 

Amelia Heineberg’s Success,— Miss Amelia Heineberg, 
the gifted young pianist, has been reaping many proud 
laurels in the South. In recitals given in Nashville, Tenn., 
and Montgomery, Ala., the press is loud in its praise of the 
young artist’s ability and finish. Her extreme clarity and 
delicacy in passage work are everywhere commented upon, 
while virility and spirit equally characterize her work. She 
has drawn immense and enthusiastic audiences in the 





South, the Montgomery Opera House being crowded to the 
doors. 
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Adele Lewing.—The pianist Adele Lewing, who 
has been studying with Leschetizky and composition with 
Robert Fuchs, will return to America next September. She 
is reported to have made extraordinary progress and is sure 
to make a success here. 

Sigrid Arnoldson.—According to Il Trovatore, at 
a trial of singers for the forthcoming coronation at Moscow 
the first prize was awarded to Sigrid Arnoldson over forty- 
eight competitors. She will receive 8,000 frs. an evening 
for her performances. 

Schubert MS.—Herr N. Dumba, of Vienna, who 
already possesses many manuscripts of Schubert, has lately 
found and purchased an overture for four hands completely 
unknown. It will probably be included in the great edition 
of Schubert’s works which Breitkopf & Hiirtel are about 
to publish. 

Dauriac.—M. Lionel Dauriac in his first lecture on 
musical esthetics at the Sorbonne discussed the history of 
French music since the appearance of Auber’s La Muette 
de Portici, the first opera conceived in modern forms, and 
of great importance in the history of art, as it preceded 
William Tell and Robert the Devil, and was the starting 
point of the transformation of French dramatic music. 

Paris.—Le Petit Moujtk, a new operetta by MM. 
Pierce Newsky and Jean Léry, with music by M. Georges 
Haakman, met with an enthusiastic reception in Paris. 
The work is said to be full of good things, the story is at- 
tractive, the dramatic construction is perfect, and the 
music is bright. ‘The authors of the libretto are to be con- 
gratulated on the choice and treatment of the subject. 
Many familiar features of Parisian life are reflected so ex- 
actly that it was bound to catch the popular taste, and the 
whole work is pervaded by the spirit of true low comedy. 

Cologne.—The late piano teacher, Ed. Mertke, of 
Cologne, left an opera, Cyril of Thessalonica, the dedica- 
tion of which has been accepted by the Czar. The St. 
Petersburg theatre intendant has applied for the score. —— 
A young Italian tenor, Pietro Guola, made a successful 
début at the City Theatre as Manrico in Trovatore. He 
was discovered two years ago during the Italian ex- 
position at Berlin by the leader of the Cologne variety 
stage, and trained at his expense. 

Wiesbaden.—The Royal Theatre at Wiesbaden has 
arranged for a series of festival performances from May 6 
to May 19. The directors will be Richter, Schuch, Rebicek 
and Schlar. The program is : I.—May 6, Die Zauberfléte, 
conducted by Schuch. Kénigin der Nacht, Emmy Teleky ; 
Pamina, Elsa Mackrott ; Sarastro, Gustav Schwegler ; 7a- 
mino, Hans Buff Giessen ; Sprecher, Julius Miiller ; AZono- 
statos, Julius Lieban; Papfageno, Paul Haubrich ; Papa- 
gena, Marie Clever; first lady, Anna Heindl (Mannheim, Hof- 
theater) ; second lady, Charlotte Cronegg ; third lady, Olga 
Randen. II.—May7, Preziosa,C. M. von Weber : conductor, 
J. Schlar. IIf.—May 8, Theodora, Sardou ; music by Mas- 
senet. I[V.—May 9, Tannhduser, Richard Wagner; con- 
ductor, Ernst Schuch. Z/ssabeth, Nelly Brodmann; Venus, 
Ida Hiedler; Tannhduser, Paul Kalisch; Wolfram, 
Carl Perron; Wadther, Cari Burrian; Henrich, Hans Bus- 
sard. V.—May 11, Der fliegende Holldader, Richard Wag- 
ner ; conductor, Josef Rebicek. Sen/fa, Ida Hiedler; Der 
Hollander, Julius Miller; Daland, Gustav Schwegler ; 
Erik, Siegmund Krauss; Der Steuermann, Julius Lieban, 
VI.—May 12, Theodora. VII.—May 14, Die Meistersinger 
von Niirnberg, Richard Wagner ; conductor, Hans Richter. 
Eva, Elsa Mackrott; Magdalene, Johanna Neumeyer ; 
Hans Sachs, Franz Betz; Walther, Paul Kalisch ; David, 
Julius Lieban ; Pogner, Gustav Schwegler. ViII.—May 
15, Julius Casar, William Shakespeare, IX.—May 17, 
Lohengrin, Richard Wagner ; conductor, Rebicek. /sa, 
Ida Hiedler. X.—May 18, Theodora. XI.—May 19, Die 
Walkiire, Richard Wagner ; conductor, Josef Rebicek. 





Scherhey Pupils’ Concert.—A concert will be given on 
Monday evening, May 18, in Chickering Hall by the vecal 
pupils of Mr. M. J. Scherhey. Otto Lohse, Capellmeister of 
the Damrosch Opera Company, has;consensed to play the 
accompaniments. 
tA ahaha WANTED, by a young man, as teacher 

of vocal culture in a conservatory or other institution, 
where a first-class teacher and artist is desired. Six years’ 
experience. Address, Baritone, care of Tue Musicat 





Courier, New York, 
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The Message of Music. 
HEN a few summers ago the employés of a 
store returned to work in their inland city after a 
pleasant fortnight at the sea shore, the youngest of them— 
a small boy—thanked his rich and generous master in these 
‘ Please, sir, I want to thank you for the nice time 
I saw the big ocean and got a ride in a big steamer 
I never saw so much of anything before in all my 


words : 
I had. 
on it. 
life,” 

As great a surprise is the keyboard to a thoughtful mu- 
sician. What treasures are reposing in that silence, what 
immortal mental securities safely housed in that bank of 
keys, what endless melodies waiting to be awakened by 
the hand which one Teacher alone has power to conse- 
crate! ‘Many are called, but few are chosen,’ is true 
here as well as elsewhere. The old masters have opened 
before us in successive horizons the breadth of their imagi- 
nation, the depths of their sentiment, the transparence of 
their simplicity, the vastness of their conception; yet un- 
dreamed vistas still remain! What cannot that harmonious 
union, mind wedded to soul, create? Not satisfied with 
making billions of dissimilar faces among men, God must 
needs create more and give them to pansies! What in- 
conceivable love to continue gifts to us, so slow to imitate 
Him within our modest sphere ! 

Would that we also could determine which keys to 
press upon humanity's keyboard for that harmony which 
directs without misleading! As in the garden back of the 
house in which Shakespeare was born only those flowers 
grow which are mentioned in his works, so the ripest 
minds alone should be allowed to plant their ideas upon the 
banks of our musical Avon. In other words, the keyboard 
should not be desecrated by being forced to speak the 
confused and meaningless language so prevalent in our 
The product of a genuine musical work implies a 
gifted and consecrated soul. But many seem to think 
that, after all, it is a mere trifle tocompose! Pieces thus 
conceived have nothing to say, and are as deadening to the 
mind as sawdust would be to the digestion. When one 
notes the worthless productions in ** civilized countries,” 
the attention and dignity given them by public perform- 
ances (often to please publishers), and when one remembers 
how great a difficulty the old masters experienced to hear 
their works, then we can hardly fail to appreciate this 
clipping : ‘‘ In biblical times it was considered a miracle for 
an ass to speak ; in our time it requires considerably more 
than a miracle to prevent an ass from speaking.” 

Since the sacred procession of the chosen few has passed 
over our keys, charging them with the aroma of angelic 
thoughts, the piano becomes a vocal Westminster Abbey, 
at whose shrine we may hold brief discourse with the be- 
loved, of whom the living do not remind us. Without dis- 
turbing the slumber of those departed ones, we can renew 
the enchanted hours once spent with them by playing 
again and again the immortal works that strengthened 
their souls and contributed so much to their happiness. 

The keyboard may also prove a wise teacher in many 
things. It is modest, never aggressive. It never throws 
pearls before swine, but answers according to the ques- 
tioners. It translates and makes accessible to many per- 
sons the orchestral works never heard in the smaller 
towns. It reveals coarseness where society never sees it, 
and vulgarity where the church is asleep. It speaks a uni- 
versal language, and beyond cleanliness and sincerity 
cares little for appoarances, It looks unpretentious, never 
lies, misleads, abuses nor wishes to pass for more than its 
exact value. It is independent of politics, society, and 
so-called religion, does not wear *‘ Christ on the bosom and 
the devil in the heart” [Goethe], but holds in its silent 
depths a choice wealth of brilliants, which place them- 
selves, impartially, according to merit, around the inspired 
fingers of a Rubinstein and a Paderewski. It is a bank of 
choice flowers, raised by the maturing sunshine of genius, 
watered by the tears from sacrifice and broken hearts. 

Under the care of an affectionate ideality, coupled to a 
fine touch, their dew drops can be transferred to the eyes 
of intelligent listeners, translating fragrance into the 
author's intent. It connects hearts with the remotest parts 
of the globe, for its hallowed and cheering contents place 
an ‘s' at each end of the word mile. It teaches us to judge 
by experience only, otherwise to keep silent. Although it 
can express the greatest truths, it is ever ready to learn, 
has ample room for the masters’ later devoted disciples— 
Bennett, Kiel, Lachner, Rubinstein, Bargiel, Rheinberger 
—and like the Father's house, it has many mansions, It 
views with indifference the pompous monarch with his 
latest projectile, but dips low before the magic influence and 
voice from the manger, where the elect of mankind still 
hear the serenade of the morning stars. Like the mind, it 
remembers as easily the trivial as the momentous, and must 
wonder why the world with its vaunted culture should so 
often choose the cackle of the hen in preference to the song 
of the nightingale. It welcomes to its shrine any message 
from above, however modest the garb in which it appears, 
and differs from a loveless world by respecting drudgery 
and adversity as the chief factors in permanence and glory. 
And in spite of the numberless productions which have 
actually been interpreted by it to the world, the possibility 


day. 


of rendering millions of newer and greater productions still 
lies undiminished and fresh there in its infinitude. 

The productions of to-day, everywhere, are either of the 
dilettante type—noisy, unbeautiful—or striving after mere 
mentality, dry and unsympathetic, the expression of selfish, 
jealous natures, whose creation was a mistake, and whose 
existence as an example is a misfortune. When again 
shall we have the great upward wave of true creative 
genius? The dear Swan of Avon, even more despairingly, 
asked in his day the same question in these weighty sen- 
tences : 


Where art thou, Muse, that thou forget'st so long 
To speak of that which gives thee all thy might? 
Spend’st thou thy fury on some worthless song, 
Darkening thy power to lend base subjects light? 
Return, forgetful Muse, and straight redeem 
In gentle numbers time so idly spent ; 
Sing to the ear that doth thy lays esteem, 
And gives thy pen both skill and argument. 
Rise, resty Muse, my love's sweet face survey, 
If time have any wrinkle graven there ; 
If any, be a satire to decay, 
And make Time's spoils despiséd every where. 
Give my love fame faster than Time wastes life; 
So thou prevent’st his scythe and crooked knife 
ERNEST PERABO, in Exchange. 








The Abbey-Crau-Damrosch Combine. 


R. WALTER DAMROSCH sails with Mrs. 
M Damrosch on the Saale next Saturday. While 
abroad Mr. Damrosch will engage artists for his next sea- 
son of German opera. He has just concluded an arrange- 
ment with Abbey & Grau, by which he gets the Metro- 
politan Opera House for a season of three weeks at the 
conclusion of the regular season of Italian and French 
opera. 

For Mr. Damrosch's season in Philadelphia he will call 
on Mr. Grau to furnish such artists as he desires. In fact 
all former differences have been smoothed over and Mr. 
Damrosch is looking forward to a prosperous season of 
grand opera in German. 








Scheel Concert Postponed.—Mr. Fritz Scheel wishes to 
express his sincere appreciation and thanks to the musi- 
cians who had kindly volunteered their services for the 
symphony concert, announced to take place in Carnegie 
Hall on Friday afternoon, May 15, and had given their sig- 
natures for that purpose. 

It has been urged that there are many reasons why this 
concert should not be given at this time of the season, and 
Mr. Scheel will give the concert at some early date next 
fall, and requests the musicians to postpone to that time 
their willingness to assist him. 

Marguerite Hall Sailed.—Miss Marguerite Hall sailed 
on the Lucania Saturday last, May 9, for Europe, A large 
party was present to see the artistic contralto off, among 
them being Dr. and Mrs. Gerrit Smith and Mr. Heinrich 
Meyn, baritone, who are among her particular artistic 
friends. Miss Hall will sing at the house of Blumenthal, 
in London, on the 19th inst., where a dinner is to be given 
specially to her, and will also sing at the London Chami- 
nade concert on the 29th. A number of other engagements 
await Miss Hall, whose expressive and finished art will no 
doubt win her as strong a European as she owns an Ameri- 
can affection. 

Carlotta Desvignes’ Success.—Of this artist's tremen- 
dous success at the recent Hampden County Musical Asso- 
ciation festival the Springfield Refud/:can of May 9 printed 
the following : 

It closed last night with what wasin a way the most brilliant con- 
cert of the series, a fine performance of Max Bruch's Arminius, with 
Max Heinrich as 4rminius, Miss Carlotta Desvignes as the Priestess 
and Barron Berthald as Siegmund. Almost equally important is the 
part of the fierceand vengeful Dru d Priestess, which was so admirt- 
ably sung by Miss Desvignes. She is one of the very best mezzo 
soprano singers now on the American stage, and adds to a singularly 
vibrant and telling voice fine musical culture and the energy of the 
best dramatic style. Her singing at Worcester last fall convinced 
the people here that she was the person best fitted for the part, and 
the choice was wise. She made a prodigious effect with the wild 
recitative that precedes the battle, Hollow Thunders the Storm, 
and the great invocation to Frey after the battle. 


Part II. opens in the sacred forest, where the /ries¢ess, contralto, 1s 
found in prayer to Wodan, and blessing the people of her race. 
Desvignes is new to Springfield. Her singing was of such a char- 
acter as to make her a very welcome visitor, and one whose return 
will please all hearers. Her voice is strong and clear, sympathetic 
in quality and of great range. Her work is clean-cut, true to pitch 
and shows head as well as heart.—Sfringfield Union. 
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Cincinnati Festival. 
HE following are the programs to be performed 
at the Cincinnati May Festival, which commences in 
Cincinnati on May 19. Theodore Thomas will conduct : 
First Concert, Tuesday Evening, May 19. 
Overture, Magic Flute........ cescsccsccscenccesscscesess cecenes 
Judas Maccabeeus, Selections. 
Mme. Lillian Nordica, Miss Marie Brema, Mr. Ben Davies, 
Mr. Watkin-Mills. 
Chorus, Orchestra and Organ. 
Symphony No. 7, A major.. 
Scene and Aria, Ah! pertds.. 
Mme. Littien Nordica. 
Vorspiel, Die Meis‘ersinger 


Second Concert, Wednesday Evening, May 20. 
Oratorio, St. Francis. 


Madame Medora Henson, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. wigs Hamlin, 
Mr, Ffrangcon-Davies, Mr. Plunket Greene, Mr. Watkin-Mills. 
Chorus, Orchestra and Organ. 


Third Concert, Thursday Matinée, May 21. 
Variations, Chorale St. Antoni Brahms 
Through the Ivory Gate. 

Why so Pale and As t siscdions Viviiaa stackony C. Hubert H. Parry 
Mr. Plunket Greene. 

Symphonie, Pathétique............. Codddecdensddesdevcdac Tschaikowsky 

Introduction 


lsolde’s Transfiguration. { Tristan ner 
Mme. Lillian Nordica. 


Wagner 
Scherzo, op 45 Goldmark 
My Love's an Arbutus, 
O, Ye dead! 
(Old Irish melodies, arranged and orchestrated by C. 
Villiers Stanford.) 
By the Waters of Babylon. 
(Old Welsh melody, arranged and orchestrated by Arthur 
Somervell.) 
Mr. Plunket Greene. 
Polonaise, A flat 
Orchestration by Theodore Thomas. 
Aria, Queen of Sheba 
Mme. Lillian Nordica. 


Till Eulenspiegel’s Jolly Waggeries Richard Strauss 


Fourth Concert, Thursday Evening, May 21. 
Samson and Delilah Saint-Saéns 
(Opera in three acts.) 

Miss Marie Brema, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Ffrangcon- Davies, 

Mr. Watkin-Mills, Mr. Plunket Greene, chorus and 
Orchestra. 


Fifth Concert, Friday Po rea May 22. 
Overture, Leonore, No. 3........+ss0000+ Beethoven 
Scene and Aria, Abscheulicher, Fidelio. 

Frau Lohse-Klafsky. 
Symphony No. 1, B flat 
Bacchanale.... | Tannhauser 


Prayer 
Frau Lohse-Klafsky. 


Cantata, The Swan and the Skylark ....A. Goring Thomas 
Mrs. Corinne Moore Lawson, Miss Maria Brema, Mr, Ben 
Davies, Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, Mr. Watkin- Mills. 
Chorus and Orchestra. 
Sixth Concert, Saturday Matinée, May 23. 
Overture, Le Carnaval Romain.. | 
Romance, Damnation of Faust... 
Miss Marie Prema, 
Symphony, From the New World 
Romance, There ’s a Bower of Roses (The Veiled 


Pregheet) tise cvcsderecvcas depp cdsteccxds ede cssyes C. Villiers Stanford 
Miss Marie Brema. 


Berlioz 


Dvorak 


Overture. 
Scene and aria—Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster. 
Frau Lohse Klafsky. 
Character picture, Gretchen (after Goethe) ' I 
Mephisto Waltz, Der Tanz in der Dorfschenke (after Lenau).. g téeet 
Dich, Theure Halle, Tannhduser 
Frau Lohse-Klafsky. 
Overture, 1812 Tschaikowsky 
Orchestra and organ. 


Seventh Concert, Saturday Evening, May 23. 


Vorspiel 

Siegmund’s Love Song 

Ride of the Vaikyries.... 

Scene, War es so schmAblich.. 

Wotan's Farewell 

Magic Fire Scene 
Goétterdammerung 

Siegfried’s Death 

Brtinnhilde’s Self-Immolation 
Symphony, No. 9, op. 125 
Choral finale, Hymn of Joy 

Madame Lillian Nordica, Miss Marie Brema, Mr. Ben Davies, 

Mr. Watki -Mills. 
Chorus and orchestra. 


MORRIS REN 


REPRESENTATIVE OF 


First-Class 


Concert Artists, 


144 WEST 74th STREET, 
New York. 


Miss Marie Brema 
and 


Piunket Greene. 
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SMITH & NIXON AFFAIRS. 


T is well known by this time that negotiations have 
been pending ever since the assignment of Smith 
& Nixon, of Cincinnati, between that firm and Stein- 
way & Sons looking toward a settlement of affairs so 
far as the claims of that house are concerned. That 
is to say, certain personal friends of the Cincinnati 
firm negotiated to purchase the Steinway claims. 
Mr. Charles H. Steinway, assisted by Mr. Ernst 
Urchs, spent several weeks in Cincinnati, and re- 
turned East without concluding arrangements, the 
ultimatum of the house not being accepted by the 
friends of Smith & Nixon. The details of these ne- 
gotiations and the sums involved are matters of a 
private character. 

The result of the disruption of these negotiations 
was found in the first step taken on Monday, when the 
Steinway pianos put on consignment with Smith & 
Nixon were removed and placed in a store tempo- 
rarily secured by Steinway & Sons. Whether this is 
the initiative of a branch house or associated house of 
Steinway in Cincinnati cannot be definitely asserted, 
but it has been repeatedly stated by piano men sup- 
posed to be well acquainted with local Cincinnati 
piano affairs that a firm or company is to be organ- 
ized in that city which is to handle the Steinway piano 
and a line of instruments to follow suit, as has been 
done in Chicago and Philadelphia. 


Legal Proceedings. 


From certain preliminary discussions we are justi- 
fied to conclude that certain legal proceedings may 
now be set afoot in the Smith & Nixon case. The 
attorney in charge of the Steinway interests in Cin- 
cinnati is Thomas McDougal, Esq., and his advice 
has to an extent been accepted. The nature or 
character of these proposed proceedings is neces- 
sarily obscured by the reticence of all parties in- 
volved, but, among other things, the assignment may 
be attacked. 

We desire it to be understood that at present writ- 
ing there is nothing beyond the speculative horizon 
and no definite news can be given until later on, 
when the proceedings must naturally assume a privi- 
leged character. 

The Smith & Nixon Company (incorporated), of 
Louisville, is chiefly owned. by Mr. N. A. Stutson, a 
Standard oil man, of Nashville, Tenn., and Mr, Vau- 
pel, of Louisville, with Mr. J. Lewellyn Smith, of the 
same place, owning a small interest. Its capital 
stock is $40,000, and it is claimed by the Louisville 
house that the purchase of the interests held by the 
Cincinnati house of Smith & Nixon was regular, was 
done under legal advice and the money all paid in 
hands for good after proper appraisement. ¢ 

The sale of the Indianapolis Smith & Nixon house 
to Geo. C. Pearson was made for $25,000, $10,000 of 
which was paid in cash and fifteen monthly notes of 
$1,000 each given for the balance. Mr. Pearson has 
already discounted all notes up to the September 
note, What the effect of legal proceedings may be 





on the transfers made at Louisville, at Indianapolis, 
at Toledo and other points can only be known when 
the nature of the proceedings becomes public. In 
the meanwhile there is no ground for apprehending 
proceedings except for the fact that negotiations 
have actually been broken off. 


How Things Look. 


In so involved a failure as that of Smith & Nixon it 
is merely conjecture that can be dealt with in discus- 
sion at this time. There are no substantial bases of 
deduction. If such a thing as legal action ensues the 
litigation will reduce the value of the assets to a min- 
imum. All litigation does this same thing with 
assets. And yet litigants frequently do not view 
matters in that light, for if they did the vocation of 
the attorney would be seriously hampered. Further- 
more it is doubtful if the first legal proceedings 
would not at once be followed up by other lawsuits 
from other sources, 

It must also be remembered that the settlement of 
affairs by a long winded rule of an assignee also is 
productive of a vast shrinkage, and this cannot be 
avoided ; there is no way to avoid it. The shrinkage 
in this case will pull the assets down to a ridiculously 
small figure. 

If therefore no arrangement can be made between 
those people who are interested in the personnel of 
Smith & Nixon and the creditors, and lawsuits follow 
or a distended assigneeship ensues, the liabilities of 
the concern will find very little in the assets to com- 
pensate them. Those liabilities can only be saved in 
a ratio worth saving if a settlement is at once made. 
We merely announce this as a principle which 
applies to this case as it does generally. So far as 
advice is concerned, we would certainly not presume 
to suggest any in this now complicated condition. 





A TRANSFORMATION. 





VERY observant mind in the piano trade will by 
this time have noticed the gradual transforma- 
tion of the business during the period of the panic 
and its subsequent days. The former character of 
the piano trade has been completely transmogrified, 
and a condition of affairs at present manifests itself 
which no one could have predicted in the spring of 
1893, for no one could have dreamed of such a thing. 
There are no less than 35 to 50 piano manufacturers 
producing pianos under titles different to their usual 
trade marks, making them regular additions to their 
stock in trade, It appears to us that this course is 
nothing more or less than a process to make the sten- 
cil legitimate. Of course, it is not indiscriminate 
stenciling ; it is not the vile habit of putting any 
number of names on pianos or offering names of any 
kind or description, but it is nevertheless a method, 
which already has reached the distinction of a trade 
principle, of producing under the auspices of one 
concern, or interest, pianos with more than one legi- 
timate name. 

It will be exceedingly difficult to discriminate in 
the future as between the illegitimate, rank stencil 
and the legitimate stencil adopted by piano manu- 
facturers for their second or third or fourth or prob- 
able fifth, or possible sixth pianos. It is, in fact, 


difficult now to proclaim with certainty whether any 





new product suddenly put upon the market is an 
illegitimate stencil piano or a legitimate second, third 
or fourth piano. Those already marketed constitute 
quite a large array of names. For instance, three 
Cincinnati houses now control seven different legiti- 
mate names. Three Chicago houses control eight 
distinct names, and where can the line be drawn? 

In order to make all this clear to the piano trade 
from ocean to ocean the manufacturers should 
state clearly and definitely in these columns all the 
various names and titles under which they put their 
wares on the market, for certainly otherwise the dan- 
ger exists of inadvertently misconceiving the truth, 
and many an innocent but legitimate piano may be 
classed with a stencil. 


Method Should Be Pursued. 


To avert every bit of misunderstanding every piano 
manufacturer should adopt a trade mark for each 
kind of piano he puts before the trade. As far as 
that is concerned, a dealer even can pursue that 
course and own his trade mark if he contemplates 
the, production of pianos in the future. But some 
method shouid certainly be pursued in order to give 
a substantial basis to the piano and assist in prevent- 
ing its classification with stencil goods. 

The broad position assumed by George P. Bent, of 
Chicago, in claiming that a piano factory should 
identify itself with and make but one grade only, will 
receive its full test during the coming trade period. 
With so many firms making more than one grade 
in each factory, a natural competition between 
the grades will arise, and this certainly will bring 
about a reduction of profit and a parallel reduction in 
grade. Will these reductions in grade not inflict in- 
jury upon the leading piano? Is not that one of Mr. 
Bent’s most powerful arguments? Will not the origi- 
nal instrument be seriously wounded in the conflict ¢ 
The identification with cheaper goods must neces- 
sarily bring a cheaper class of trade. 

But whatever results may come in this direction it 
is no doubt sure now that a legitimate stencil piano 
has been born; that pianos are now made and sold 
the names of which are not like the old names, repre- 
sentative of the factory or firm or company, but dis- 
tinct and separate titles. And yet they are not bas- 
tards, for their legitimacy can be traced. They 
should therefore be classified, be regulated and sys- 
tematically enrolled among legitimate pianos in order 
to protect them from the degeneracy which the 
stencil implies. 

That dealers will take advantage of this cannot be 
doubted, and it will therefore become imperative to 
adapt some principle to the new status that must 
henceforth be recognized in the new piano trade. 








N another portion of this paper will be found in 
a half page advertisement an illustration of one 
of the new and very popular styles of Marshall & 
Wendell pianos. This Style Dis undenbtedly one 
of the most appreciated by all the Marshall & Wen- 
dell dealers, who find it in tone, quality, design, 
finish and workmanship a piano that can be sold with 
the feeling that it is sure to give complete satisfaction 
to the purchaser. This is but one of a number of 
handsome new styles that are meeting with pro- 
nounced success in the trade. 
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CHICKERING. 


_— > —— 


LL traveling piano men, whether East, West, 
North or South, tell us of the unanimous praise 
bestowed by dealers and musicians on the present 
Chickering pianos, and the praise comes from all 
kinds of people, without distinction of interests or 
representation. 
The Chickering piano of to-day is a marvelous 
musical product and a source of pride to everyone 
interested in music in America. 








KIMBALL FUTURES. 


R. A. G. CONE, with Mrs. Cone, reached Cincin- 

nati last Tuesday on the way to Chicago, after 

a short sojourn in Florida. Mr. Cone is one of the 

powers in the Kimball house, but he is altogether too 

discreet for a newspaper's welfare so far as news is 

concerned, for whatever plans his house may have 
Mr, Cone is not apt to divulge in anticipation. 

For some time past the Cincinnati trade has been 
accustomed to consider the Kimball house as a possi- 
ble local factor, but Mr. Cone had nothing to say 
on this interesting subject to our representative. 
There are Kimball houses now in Detroit, in Kansas 
City, in Omaha, virtually in St. Louis, and in about 
600 cities of the smaller type and in small towns. In 
New York State there is a central distributing Kim. 
ball house at Syracuse. 

Of course the large cities, such as San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and others, have agents, but 
it is quite likely that, instead of giving agencies in 
larger cities, such as Cincinnati, the Kimball Company 
will plant its own branch houses or organize distrib- 
uting houses such as at Atlanta, Ga., where Mr. 
Gilbert Smith has his headquarters. That's the way 
it now looks. 


SOME QUICK ITEMS. 


HE Vose piano is again controlled by the Benj. 
= Curtaz & Co. firm of San Francisco. This firm 
now handles, besides the Vose, the Chickering, the 
Behr Brothers, the Steck and the Sterling. 

#2 
George Blumner, with the ‘‘ Crown” piano of Geo. 
P. Bent make, of Chicago, was in Cincinnati and 
Louisville last week with ‘‘Crown” pianos, Blumner 
is working hard to get the ‘‘ Crown” into the bands 


of good dealers. 
* ns *# 


The young son of Philip Werlein, of New Orleans, 
has been taken into the business, although not in 
partnership yet. Mr. Werlein, Sr., is not in the best 
of health. 


Mr. Frank A. Lee, of the John Church Company, 
Cincinnati, left end of last week on a visit to the 
Everett Piano Company's factory in Boston. He 
expects to be back at home in time for the May Fes- 
tival. Miss Edith Church, daughter of the late John 
Church, is eXpected from Europe end of this week. 
Mr. E. V. Church, of Chicago, will probably be in 
New York in time to receive her. 

sn 


A meeting of the creditors of the Briggs Piano 
Company, Boston, was called for yesterday. The 
assets and the liabilities will show about $40,000 
each. Some settlement should be effected without 
delay. 

*s*#e# 

Mr. Drew, traveling for Vose & Sons Piano Com- 
pany, left Chicago Monday night for Eastern points, 
after having made an excellent trip, particularly con- 
sidering present trade conditions. 


sn * 
M. Steinert, of New Haven, has patented a grand 


action, of which the first specimen was made by 
Wesseli, Nickel & Gross, 








[’ has been decided to call the second piano manu- 
factured by the Emerson Piano Company the 


Gramer. 
oe 
HE New York offices of the Ludden & Bates South- 
ern Music House and the wholesale headquarters 
of the Mathushek Piano Manufacturing Company, of 
New Haven, have been established at 93 Fifth 


avenue. 


AVID E. McKEE, Boston, Mass., has entered 
into a copartnership with Jacob Doll and will 
open warerooms at Nos. 110 and 112 Boylston street, 
Boston. Mr. McKee’s contract is for the whole of 
New England, through which he will plant retail 
stores and will operate them from Boston, as well as 
control outside men in various towns, 
oT 
E would again and again direct the attention of 
the trade to those handsome new Behr Brothers 
pianos, which are in every respect the finest produc- 
tions of that enterprising house. They are distinctly 
pianos for the best class of trade, and they can be 
made most valuable to the business of the wide 
awake dealers who can handle them intelligently. 
There are reputation and money in them for the deal- 
ers who push them properly. 
oT 
UIT has been brought against the C. F. Zimmer- 
man Company and Alfred Dolge & Son, manu- 
facturers and general factors of the Autoharp, by 
the Meloharp Company, damages being placed at 
$50,000. 

Regarding the suit the Autobarp people say that 
their steps in the matter have been taken on the 
advice of patent attorneys that there are three dis- 
tinct infringements of Autoharp patents in the 
manufacture of the melobarp. It is said that the 
C. F. Zimmerman Company will at once begin suit 
against the Meloharp Company for such infringement. 


Strich & Zeidler vy. Albert Steinert. 


AST week THE Musicat Courier published the 
plaintiffs’ side in the matter in litigation between 
Strich & Zeidler, of New York, and Albert Steinert, of 
Providence, R. I. At the same time we desired and agreed 
to publish the papers filed by the defendant. It is learned 
that a simple statement of ‘* Not guilty. Albert Steinert,” 
has been entered, but the papers are not yet in our 
possession. 











The Boston Music Trade Association. 


MEETING of the Boston Piano and Organ 

Trade was held at the Hotel Thorndike May 9 at 6 

o'clock to act on the report of the committee on by-laws, 
and complete the formation of the association. 

Nearly every house in the trade was represented. Forty- 
four members responded to the call of the circulars and ex- 
pressed their approval of and sympathy with the project. 
There were thirty-three members present. Mr. George H. 
Chickering, president, sent a letter of regret that illness 
prevented his attending the meeting and Mr. Henry F. 
Miller was chosen chairman. Dinner was served at 6:30, 
after which the business of the evening was taken up. 

The letter read from Mr, George H. Chickering heartily 
approved the proposed by-laws and expressed his full faith 
in the advantages that it is expected will ensue from the 
formation of the new association. After a short discussion 
and a few amendments the by-laws were unanimously 
adopted, after which the following officers were elected : 

Mr. Henry F. Miller, president. 

Mr. Edward P. Mason, first vice-president. 

Mr. Handel Pond, second vice-president. 

Mr. Alexander Steinert, treasurer. 

Mr. Chandler W. Smith, secretary. 

Executive ComMMITTEE. 

Mr. E. W. Davis, 

Mr. P. H. Powers, 

Mr. Thomas F. Scanlan, 

Mr. G. F. Blake. 

Here are the by-laws passed : 

Name. 

The name of this association shall be “ The Boston Music Trade 
Association.” 

Osject. 

The object of this association shall be the mutual welfare and pro- 
tection of the general interests of the piano and organ trade. 

OFFicers. 

The officers of this association shall consist of a president, two 
vice-presidents, a secretary, a treasurer and an executive committee 
of four members, who shall be elected by ballot at the annual meet- 
ing and hold office for one year from date of election or until their 
successors are duly elected. The executive committee shall be 
elected on one ballot, but all other officers shall be elected on sepa- 
rate ballots. The officers shall perform such duties as are implied 
by their respective titles, and shall collectively constitute the 
council. 

This council shall have the control and management of the affairs 
and funds of the association, subject to the direction of the members, 
as expressed at any regular or special meeting called for the purpose, 
as evidenced by a majority vote of the members present at such 
meeting, providing there is a quorum. The council is authorized to 
fill any vacancies for any unexpired terms. Any officer of this asso- 
ciation may be removed from such office or membership in this as- 
sociation by a two thirds vote of all the bers of the iation 
present and voting. 





Members of firms and executive officers of corporutions engaged in 
the manufacture or sale of pianos, reed or pipe organs in the city of 





Boston and vicinity, only, shall be eligible for active membership. 


Nomination for membership shall be referred to the council ; the 
assent of a majority of the council shall be a requirement for admis- 
sion. 

Each member shall pay into the treasury of the association upon 
his initiation $5, and thereafter annually, on or before the date of the 
regular annual meeting, such a sum as shall be decided upon by the 
council, not to exceed $5, which shall constitute a fund to defray 
any expenses not otherwise provided for or to be disbursed other- 
wise upon the order of the council 

Any membership, the initiation fee of which has not been paid within 
thirty days from the date of election and notification by the secretary 
of the association, or the dues for the current year for which are in 
default more than thirty days, may be declared void by a vote of the 
council. 

MEETINGS. 


The annual meeting of the association shall be held on the second 
Saturday of January in each year. All other meetings shall be sub- 
ject to the call of the council, and notice of such meetings shall be 
sent by the secretary to all members of this association five days 
prior to the date of such meetings, and such notice shall state the 
object of such meeting, excepting in case of the death of a member, 
the time for calling a meeting shall be left to the discretion of the 
secretary. 

Proxigs. 

In case any firm or corporation shall be preventcd from attending 
any meeting, such firm or corporation shall have the right to send a 
representative, properly introduced to the president in writing, to 
act in their behalf. 

Business. 

All business questions of the association shall be decided (except 
otherwise provided) by a majority of all the members present at a 
meeting at which such vote shall be taken, except that upon the ap- 
peal of any member from th- decision announced by the chairman 
upon such vote each house represented by membership shall be en- 
titled to but one vote, which shall be a rising vote, 


Quorum. 


Fifteen actual members of the association or five of the council 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business by either 
respectively, but a less number shall have power to adjourn from 
time to time. 

AMENDMENTS. 


These rules may be amended by a two-thirds vote by ballot of the 
active members of the association present at any stated or special 
meeting, in the call for which proposition to amend the by-laws has 
been given. 

Those who partook of the dinner were Handel Pond, 
Alexander Steinert, H. F. Miller, E. N. Kimball, P. H. 
Powers, Edward P. Mason, C. W. Smith, H. L. Mason, 
H. Basford, G. B. Kelley, C. C. Harvey, James Cole, E. 
W. Green, F. A. Shaw, C. F. Trickey, C. E. Bourne, C. 
C. Briggs, Jr., A. F. Norris, A. H. Stuart, E. N. Kimball, 
Jr., C. S. Plumer, F, H. Owen, G. F. Blake, J. W. Cheeney, 
R. H. Cheeney, H. A. Hersey, E. W. Davis, Thomas F. 
Scanlan, W. Steinert, C. H. Cummings, M. A. Marks and 
C. S. Norris. 

The absentees for whom covers had been laid were 
George H. Chickering, F. W. Hale, G. H. Ash, G. R. 
Oliver, E. B. Wood, F. A. Pelton, O. A. Kimball and Jo- 
seph Gramer. 








In Town. 


MONG the trade visitors to New York last 

week and among those who called at the office 
of Tue Musica. Courtgr were : 

G. C. Cox, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Alois Brambach, Brambach Piano Company, Dolgeville, 
i 

David E. McKee, Boston, Mass. 

H. J. Raymore, Shaw Piano Company, Erie, Pa. 

O. Bigelow, Dowagiac, Mich. 

J. Wood, Wood Brothers, Pittsfield, Mass. 

W. H. Keller, Easton, Pa. 

Mr. Gallup, Gallup & Metzger, Hartford, Conn. 





—J. S. Havens & Son, Plainwell, Mich., have been succeeded by F. 
D. Havens. 
—Mr. Clayton F. Summy, of Chicago, is in the city and will leave 
for home to-night. 
—Mr. Ludwig Cavalli, of Alfred Dolge & Son, is again at home, 
suffering from an attack of the gout. 
—Mr Ww. B. Tremaine, of the Atolian Company, left last night for 
a Western trip, his immediate destination being Cincinnati. 
ANTED~—A piano and organ salesman. A good position to the 
right party. Address C., care THE MUSICAL COURIER, New 
York. 
ANTED—A young man who is willing to work himself up with 
a young and enterprising music house, who can tune well and 
help to sell pianos on the road. Address ¥. O. Box HM, El Paso, Tex. 








#s ERCY! I should think the 

rattle in this piano of yours 
would drive you crazy,” said Mrs. 
Nextdoor to her nearest neighbor, 
** Why don’t you have it fixed?” 

“Can't do it, poor Action,” the 
tuner says. 

‘Well, thank goodness, my piano 
has a Roth & Engelhardt, St. Johns- 
ville, N. Y., Action. No rattle in 
them,” 
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BRICCS NEWS. 


a. —_ 
[By Wire.]} 


Boston OFFICE THE MUSICAL ies 
17 Beacon Street, May 12, 1 896. 


Musical Courier Company: 

T the meeting of the Briggs Piano Company held 
A yesterday twenty creditors were present. A com- 
mittee of three, consisting of C. P. Lockey, Otto Wessell 
and Karl Fink, was appointed to visit the factory, examine 
the books, assets, &c., and report to the assignee. This 
report will then be submitted to the creditors at another 
meeting. 














More Haines Troubles. 


HE dissensions tn the Haines family have broken 
out in a new place, and add another chapter to the 
seemingly unending story. In fact, the quarrelings, the 
legal proceedings, both against Napoleon J. Haines by his 
creditors, and the suits of various members of the family 
against other members, the squabbles over the estate of 
the late Mrs. Haines, and the sensational developments in 
the legal examination of the one time well-known and re- 
spected piano maker form one of the saddest stories the 
music trade has ever given the public. 

It has been generally supposed that there was at least 
amity between the members of the corporation that suc- 
ceeded the business of Haines Brothers, but the decision 
handed down by Judge Lawrence last week gives an in- 
sight into new troubles. It leads also to the assumption 
that the matter complained of will not end there, but will 
come up again in some other legal guise. 

It is of course another squabble over the estate of the 
late Mrs. Haines. It is known to many in the trade that 
when her will was read it was found that William P. 
Haines, as well as Mrs. Floyd-Jones, was disinherited. It 
is also well known that William P. Haines was raging for a 
day or so, but suddenly calmed down and with his brother 
Albert was apparently well satisfied with the turn affairs 
had taken. It was surmised then that the heirs had made 
some arrangement with him. The suit just begun and in 
which the judge’s decision is quoted shows this to have 
been the case. In this suit a receiver for the property of 
the late Mary Esther Haines was applied for by William P. 
Haines on the claim that Napoleon J. Haines is allowing 
Albert M. Haines to misappropriate and waste the funds of 
the estate. It also shows that William P. Haines, the dis- 
inherited, was granted a one-fourth part of the estate by 
the three heirs named in the will. 

William P. Haines was beaten in this suit, Judge Law- 
rence in the following decision denying the motion for a 
receiver : 


Haines v. Haines—A motion is made in this action for an order ap- 
pointing a receiver of all the property and assets of every kind and 
description of the estate of Mary Esther Haines, late of New York, 
deceased, to hold the said assets and property pending the deter- 
mination of this action or until the further order of the court, and for 
an injunction restraining the defendants, and each of them, their 
agents, &c., from assigning, disposing of or intermeddiing with any 
of the property or assets of the said estate. 

Mary Esther Haines died on May 12, 1895, leaving her surviving 
Napvuleon J. Haines, her husband, the defendant Albert M. Haines, 
Mary F. Disbrow and Ciara Calkins, and the plaintiff and Julia Floyd- 
Jones, her only children. She left a last wi | and testament, in which 
she named her husband and her three children, :he defendants, as 
executors. I. her will she provided that the whole net income of her 
estate, if it should not exceed in any one year the sum of $5,000, was 
to be paid to her husband, the defendant Napoleon J Haines, and in 
the event of its exceeding that sum the excess was to be paid to her 
Children, the three other defendants in this action. No provision was 
made in the will for the plaintiff, nor for the daughter, Julia F. Jones. 
On June 3, 1805, the plaintiff and the three children who are detend- 
ants in this action entered into an agreement by which the latter 
assigned to William P. Haines, the plaintiff, their brother, one equal 
one-fourth part of the estate of the said Mary Esther Haines, de- 
ceased, subject to the rights and interests of the said Napoleon J. 
Haines, the husband. 

It appears that Napoleon J. Haines, Jr, and Jul a Floyd-Jones op- 
posed the probate of the will. But after a full hearing before Surro- 
gate Fitzgerald the will was admitted to probate and the objections 
thereto dismissed. It also appears that the defend Napol E 
Haines never executed the paper signed by the three defendant 
children by which they transferred an interest in one-quarter of the 
estate to the plaintiff. This action is founded upon the allegation 
that the father, Napoleon J. Haines, is entirely under the influence of 
his son, the defendant Albert M. Haines, and his daughter, Mrs, Dis- 
brow ; and that he is allowing the said Albert to misappropriate the 
funds of the estate and to waste the same. It is also claimed that he 
is insolvent and a man of advanced years, and that the other exec- 
utors, to wit, the said Albert M. Haines, Mrs. Calkins and Mrs. 
Disbrow, have not qualified as executors of their mother's will. 

The allegations in the moving papers are denied, as to waste and 
misappropriation, as to undue influence, and as tothe inability of the 
said Napoleon J. Haines properly to conduct the business of the 
estate. It alsoappears from the defendants’ affidavits that all the 
executors have qualified, and it is charged by the father that the 
reason for the bringing of this proceeding is solely that disputes 
have arisen between the plaintiff and his brother, Albert M. Haines, 
in respect to the management of the piano business of Haines Broth- 
ers, a corporation. The father states in his affidavit that he has taken 
no part in such disputes, except to give such advice as a parent 
should give to his sons under such cir , tor ile their 
differences «nd have harmony and good will in their councils. 

1 am of the opinion that the motion should be denied for the rea- 
son, in the first place, that the matters complained of can be adjusted 
upon an accounting, and that the rule is that this court will decline 
to take jurisdiction of such an action unless special facts and circum- 











such a nature that the Surrogate’s Court is not competent to grant it, 
or some reason assigned or facts stated which show that complete 
justice cannot be done in the Surrogate’s Court (see Sanders v. Sutor, 
126 N. Y., 200, and cases cited). No such reason exists or is shown in 
this case. Furthermore, as al] the allegations of fraud and undue 
influence are denied, this court should not undertake in a summary 
proceeding to deprive an executor or trustee of a position for which 
the testatrix, with full knowledge, as the defendants’ papers show, 
of his circumstances, selected him. Ordered accordingly. Settle 
order on notice. 

The foregoing gives a fair outline of the troubles now 
brewing between the members of the Haines Brothers 
corporation. This suit has nothing to do with the other 
action now pending to test the validity of Mrs. Haines’ 
will. 4 

Mr, John Haines has had no part in all these squabbles, 
and his position is the only one that can command the 
respect of the trade and public. It is an unfortunate fact 
that at every fresh breaking out of this family row Napoleon 
J. Haines shows up in a new and not always a favorable 
light. What the outcome of it all will be is not hard to 
predict. Such troubles can have but one final result. 





Century Company Election. 

T the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
A Century Piano Company, of Minneapolis, held May 5, 
the following officers and directors were elected for the 
ensuing year : 

A. M. Shuey, president and manager. 

H. O. Peterson, vice-president. 

F. C. Wier, secretary. 

John Anderson, factory superintendent. 
And the five following directors: A. M. Shuey, John An- 
derson, C. A. Stickle, A. C. Haugan and C. Wright 
Davison. 





Current Chat and Changes. 
HE John Church Company has filed an injunc- 
tion against Guernsey Brothers, Scranton, Pa., re- 
straining them from collecting an Everett piano lease 
pending the arguing of a bill in equity asking for an 
accounting. gabe 
Frank B. Metzerott, Washington, D. C., is a delegate to 
the Republican Convention to be held at St. Louis. 
* % * 
Frank Butler, formerly a road representative of the John 
Church Company, is now a retail salesman in the Cincin- 


nati house. 
*se# # 


W. H. Fry, of F. G. Smith's Fifth avenue, New York, 
forces, will wed Miss Cora Mabel Recker, of Brooklyn, on 


the evening of June 38. aaa 


W. C. Newby has completed a six weeks’ trip for his 


house, Newby & Evans. 
* * 


F. L. Smith, Hudson, N. Y., is out of business. 
se * 
The Bloomfield Organ Company, of Bloomfield, N. J., is 
reported as having made an assignment. 
* #2 # 
S. J. Owen, Lancaster, Pa., is reported as giving a judg- 
ment for $500. 


Morrell & Shafenburg, Myersdale, Pa., are reported as 
having dissolved partnership. 


W. M. Morrissey, Jacksonville, Fla., is reported ‘‘ gone 


out of business.” aes 


A chattel mortgage for $400 is reported as filed against 
J. L. Flanery & Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


** 


S. G. Dean, Menominee, Wis., is reported as having 

given a chattel mortgage for $150. 
* 2 *# 

The Messrs. Lundberg, Hackensack, N. J., are to oper- 
ate a mandolin factory. 

* 2 # 

The S. E. Clark Company, of Detroit, Mich., has been 
incorporated for the manufacture, purchase and sale of 
pianos, organs and small goods; paid in capital, $40,000. 
Seward E. Clark holds 3,998 shares of stock, John West 
and John J. Jackson having one share respectively. Mr. 
S. E. Clark, in paying in the capital of the new company, 
gave a bill of sale for $40,000 of the business at 187 Wood- 
ward avenue to the S. E. Clark Company. 





—John A. Norris, traveling for Mason & Hamlin, was in Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and Pittsburgh last week and 1s now in the East. 
—Invitations have been issued for the formal opening of the new 
warerooms of Sanders & Stayman, at 1827 F street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Tuesday evening, May 19. There will be a musicale at 
8 o’clock, and a reception from 9 until 11, 

—Mr. William R. Gratz, the well-known importer, sails for Europe 
on the 19th inst. and will visit the principal manufacturing centres. 
He will also arrange for representation here of some European 
novelties in musical instruments. He will sail for home on Au- 


LATEST FROM CINCINNATI. 





(By Wire). 
CINCINNATI, May 12, 1896. 
RIBUNE this morning has following : There is 
a possibility that the affairs of the piano firm of 
Crawford, Ebersole & Smith, known as Smith & Nixon, 
may be adjusted in such a way as to permit of a reorgani- 
zation of the business. 

It is understood that a number of the New York creditors 
of the house favor this plan, and that a meeting of the 
creditors is likely to be called in the near future. 

It is said that after a thorough investigation into the 
causes that brought about the assignnicnt and the chances 
of realizing on the assets in case the assignee should be 
ordered to close out the business, the representatives of 
the creditors have come to the conclusion that it is to their 
best interest to have the business continued and not to at- 
tempt to bring in the outstandings by proceedings in court. 

Cc. 
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Henry P. Sondheim. 
ENRY P. SONDHEIM, of Sondheim Brothers, 
members of the Cotton Exchange and a special part- 
ner inthe house of Hardman, Peck & Co., died suddenly in 
Dresden, Germany, on Saturday last, aged forty-six. 

Mr. Sondheim, who had been in delicate health for some 
time, was journeying to Carlsbad, accompanied by his wife 
and daughters. He had been abroad about two months. 
He was a well-known figure in financial circles, a man of 
wealth and prominent socially. He had been for some 
time interested in Hardman, Peck & Co. as a special part- 
ner, but took no active interest in the business. He was a 
brother-in-law of Mr. Peck by a former marriage. The 
body will leave Europe for this city to-morrow. 

It is stated that his death will have no effect upon the 
future of the business of Hardman, Peck & Co. 








Division of a Steinway Million. 


REPORT of Referee George G. Frelinghuysen, 

passing upon the accounts of the executors and trus- 
tees under the will of C. F. Theodore Steinway, has been 
confirmed by Justice Beekman, of the Supreme Court. 

The will provided for the tying up of 4,000 shares of 
stock in the Steinway & Sons corporation for a long period. 
The clause was declared invalid. The referee finds that 
the stock is worth more than $1,000,000, and decides that 
it shall be divided so that Doretta Ziegler shall get a third, 
William Steinway a third, Henry W. T. Steinway a ninth, 
Charles H. Steinway a ninth, and Frederick T. Steinway a 
ninth. 

The dividends received on the stock for four years after 
the decease of the testator are found to have been $384,000. 
The trustees, under a misapprehension as to the legality of 
the clause, have given large sums of the income to divers 
persons, beneficiaries under the will, as follows: Henry 
Ziegler, $59,438; Estate of Louise Cassebeer, $3,438; Louise 
Schmidt, $3,488; Charles Ziegler, $3.438 ; Louise Depper- 
mann, $2,750 ; Albertina S. Ziegler. $2,750 ; Harry Candi- 
dus, $2 750 ; Johann Candidus, $2,750, and Gustave Can- 
didus, $2,750. These amounts have to be recovered back. 
The trustees are to receive $42,090 for their services.—Sun. 





Where the Steinways Are. 
R. CHARLES F. TRETBAR, of the Steinway 
house, left for Europe on the steamship Lahn yes- 
terday. Mr. Tretbar will go first to London and after- 
ward to some German watering place for a summer's rest 
and recreation. 

Mr. Chas. H. Steinway leaves in a short time on the 
steamship Normannia, accompanied by his wife and two 
children, He will visit the Steinway factory in Hamburg, 
and go from there to Berlin to see his mother, Mrs. Sophia 
Fricke, returning to America about the middle of July. 

Masters Wm. R. and Theo. E. Steinway, the sons of Mr. 
Wm, Steinway, who are respectively 14 and 12 years of 
age, leave here on June 18 on the Augusta Victoria, accom- 
panied by their tutor, Mr. Roebei, for a bicycling tour 
through Germany, returning in time to resume their studies 
on September 1. 

Mr. Fred T. Steinway will take a flying trip to Europe 
during July or August, going direct to Berlin to visit his 
mother, Mrs. Sophia Fricke. 

Mr. Geo. A. Steinway, son of Mr. Wm. Steinway, who is 
at present in Australia, writes that he is enjoying excellent 
health and that he will leave there on June 15 for London, 
via the Suez Canal, and expects to reach that point about 
August 1. 

Mr. Wm. Steinway says that his vacation this summer 
will be represented by daily drives from the Steinway man- 








stances are alleged showing that the case is one requiring relief of 


gust 25. 


sion at Steinway, L. I., to his offices in New York. 
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PHILADELPHIA, May 8, 1896. 

HE piano dealers generally in this city have be- 
T come so accustomed to bewail and bemoan the con- 
dition of business that they seem unable to express a favor- 
able opinion when such an opinion would be the truth. 
They have gotten into the habit of viewing pessimistically 
any condition of the piano trade, and are so thoroughly 
biased as to be quite unhappy most of the time, and with 
little or no sense in the matter. No one will dispute for an 
instant that the piano trade has been extremely slow for the 
past three years, but when the conditions become better 
why not acknowledge the improvement and derive the ad- 
vantage which invariably comes from presenting the future 
in an optimistic light? It is a fact that every dealer—with 
the exception of perhaps one who is dying of dry rot and 
is not entitled to a successful trade—has done from 20 per 
cent. to 30 per cent. more business during the four months 
of this year than he did last, and a better business in point 
of sale conditions, and yet when asked ‘ How is trade?” 
he answers ‘ Simply vile.” 

One instance. A prominent dealer was given this question 
and answered as above, or to that effect, when the fol- 
lowing little dialogue took place after the prominent 
dealer had been pushed into a corner and made to 
acknowledge the truth : 

‘Is it not a fact that you have sold $17,000 worth more 
goods during the first four months of 1896 than for the 
same time of 1895?” 

** Well, I believe the books do show about that 
gain.” 

‘* Haven't you sold more goods for cash, and for better 
payments down, and on shorter periods of instalment 
than for the last three years?” 

«I think that is so.” 

‘* Now, candidly, isn’t every prospect more favorable 
than it has been for the last three years?” 

** Yes.” 

‘* Then why in Hades don’t you talk that way instead of 
trying to impress everyone with the idea that the piano 
trade has gone to the dogs and that you will all have to go 
out of business or handle bicycles ?” 

‘If the trade is improving it’s a good thing to push 
along.” 


yes, 
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The piano warerooms of Chestnut street have been cele- 


brated for many years as among the handsomest in the | 
The unfortunate and recent occurrence which | 


country. 

- destroyed N. Stetson & Co.'s place of business has detracted 
that much from the list, but this has been partially coun- 
teracted by the extensive improvement which has benefited 
several of the others. The Cunningham Piano Company 
has a beautiful new storeroom; James G. Ramsdell an- 
other, not new, but remodeled, commodious and artistic; 
George R. Fleming & Co. another that is pleasant to enter. 
Estey & Bruce have as convenient and desirable a home as 
there is on the street. 

Bissius & Sons, Henry L. Steinert, C. J. Heppe & Son, 
Jos. Bellak’s Sons, Wm. G. Fischer & Son, F. A. North & 
Co. have all made improvements in their places of business 
within a very few years, and all occupy extensive and 
handsome warerooms. 

Much interest has centred about the Lafayette Hotel 
during the past week, where was stopping Governor Levi 
K. Fuller, of Brattleboro, Vt. Ex-Governor Fuller arrived 
in Philadelphia from the South the early part of last week, 
and was on his way home. His physical condition, which 
has been serious for some time, became worse, so much so 
that further travel was impossible, and he was made com- 
fortable at the hotel with his attendants. There was a 
slightly favorable change on Saturday morning which con- 
tinued during Sunday, and on Monday the invalid was 
removed to Atlantic City, where he will remain for the 
present. 

Mr. H. Gray Estey and wife, of Brattleboro, Vt., arrived 
in Philadelphia on Friday night last. 

se @# * 
PAINTER & EWING, 

It was announced in this paper some months ago that a 
firm of young piano men would enter the field of manufac- 
turing. 

The arrangements have been consummated and the 
factory located at 1105and 1107 Spring Garden street. The 








first piano was ready for the market a few weeks ago and 
since that time the output has been steadily increasing. 

E, J. Painter was of the old firm of Hurtzig, Fleming & 
Co., and has had a long experience in both the wholesale 
and retail piano trade. 

G. K. Ewing was connected with one of the large piano 
houses on the street for several years, and is a competent 
piano man. Both men are residents of Philadelphia and 
have a strong following socially and among musicians. 

They are obtaining a foothold with their instruments 
among the dealers, but their output has been largely taken 
in the city. 

Regarding the Painter & Ewing pianos they will compare 
favorably with anything made in their class. They contain 
all generally used modern improvements. The material is 
thoroughly reliable and honestly put together. The cases 
strike the eye as symmetrical in design and show excellent 
workmanship in their finish. 

The tone is musical and the scale remarkably free from 
imperfections. The instruments create a favorable impres- 
sion from the first, and this impression is fully borne out 
upon a detailed examination. The young men are starting 
with all the requisites necessary to a modest business, and 
that’s their ambition at present, and they stand a mighty 
good chance of winning out. 
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Peter Duffy, of the Schubert Piano Company, was in the 
city on Wednesday on his way home from Chicago and 
Western points. Mr. Duffy has been away something 
more than a week, and said he had had enougi: to last him 
for some time. 

John D. Pease, of the Pease Piano Company, dropped 
into C. J. Heppe & Sons’ one day last week. Also A. P, 
Roth, of Roth & Engelhardt, the action makers, of St. 
Johnsville, N. Y., was looking after his several customers 
in the city. 

W. H. Hemingway, the traveling representative of Wil- 
cox & White, Meriden, Conn., was stirring up F. A. North 
& Co. on ‘‘Symphonys” and organs generally last week. 
Mr. Hemingway carries a good deal of sound, encouraging 
common sense with him when he travels, and the Wilcox 
& White dealers benefit by coming in contact with so good 
natured, substantial a character. 

The J. & C. Fischer interests were looked after by R. S. 
Howard, who passed through the city on Thursday and 
called upon Henry L. Steinert. 
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It was rather a pat coincidence which occurred at the 
time of the Kirk Johnson, Lancaster, Pa., failure. It was 
about that time that Too Much Johnson was having a 
run in Philadelphia and one of the placards was in F. A. 
North & Co.’s window. As the firm of F. A. North & 
Co. was hit pretty hard in the Kirk Johnson smash the 
sign was exceedingly apropos. 

F. A. North & Co. have enterprising managers for 
their branches. The Altoona, Pa., 7ribune of April 28 
has the following regarding the branch in that city: 

A grand transformation has taken place at 1404 Eleventh avenue, 
the now hand room pied by F. A. North & Co., of Philadel- 
phia, piano manufacturers and music dealers generally. With a 
generous application of paper and paint, and a new floor, the latter 
highly polished and a portion beautifully carpeted, together with a 
liberal display from the floral kingdom, make the new store a most 
inviting place. 

Last evening the opening exercises took place, Professor Pritch- 
ard’s orchestra having played one of its chwicest programs to 
the delight of the hundreds of music lovers who dropped in. 

Mr, S. Glasgow, the gentlemanly manager of the Altoona branch, 
is well known in this city, having been located here before in the in- 
terests of the same house. Now that he is per ly located he 
will be glad to have his friends call and see him in his new quarters. 


H. C. Pressey represents the Lester Piano Company on 
the road and is establishing a good trade for these goods. 
In conjunction with F. A. North & Co.’s big retail place in 
Philadelphia the output of Lester pianos is about equal to 


the capacity of the factory. 
* ene # * 








S. A. Gould, of Boston, the general manager of Estey & 
Bruce in Philadelphia, was in town last week. Dion E. 
Woolley assumes the active portion of the local manage- 
ment. Mr. Bruce stated that it seemed a little strange to 
him to be located on Chestnut street. He has for the past 
35 years been on South Seventh street selling Estey organs, 
20,000 of them in round numbers, and that’s not exag- 
gerated. Estey & Bruce are directly in the row now and 
are carrying a fine stock of organs and pianos. 


seen 


The Cunningham Piano Company is about settled in its 
warerooms, 1105 Chestnut street. In its appointments it is 
equal to anything in the city. Itis a large room, and with 
its polished floor, artistic decorations and beautiful instru- 
ments makes an attractive picture. 

A new factory is being constructed at the corner of Broad 
and Hamilton streets which will greatly enlarge the out- 
put of Cunningham pianos, and the opportunity will then 
present itself to more actively engage the wholesale trade. 
Up to the present time only instruments enough for the re- 
tail trade could be turned out, The instruments are well 





worthy a dealer's consideration. Clarence E. Pryor is the 


factory superintendent. 


It may be that the Blasius Piano Company will take ex- 
ception to making public a statement which was heard on 
the street, and which they confirmed, regarding the pay- 
ment of $20,000 on their factory mortgage. Said Mr. 
Oscar Blasius: ‘' It was taken from the net earnings of the 
factory.” 

While it is not good policy to mention figures, at the 
same time in this case and in the teeth of depressed busi- 
ness times the showing is commendable. 
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Henry L. Steinert is finding the Weser Brothers’ goods 
profitable and satisfactory. Some pretty sizable orders 
have been placed lately. Mr. Steinert has become well 
acclimated to the Quaker City, and has taken his place 
among the genial men of the trade. The Hardman pianos 
and the Fischer pianos, with the Weser Brothers, give 
him a complete line. 

George R. Fleming has an elegant showing of Soh- 
mer goods in his wareroom. Never in the history of the 
firm has their wareroom been so attractively arranged, 
both for convenience and effect. 

Jas. Bellak’s Sons are handling bicycles, They believe 
that the following they have had in pianos for so many 
years will continue with them on bicycles. 


C. J. Heppe & Son gavea series of concerts in their 
£olian rooms during the early spring. The entertain- 
ments were given with pipe organ anda grand and up- 
right piano, all controlled by the A®olian electric attach- 
ment. The programs were varied by vocal and instru- 
mental soloists and were entertaining and well attended. 
The Steck grand piano was used and the Pease upright. 

The season has opened most auspiciously for the old re- 
liable Steck, which, on account of recent changes in the 
piano manufacturing world, holds a more important posi- 
tion than ever before. Heppe & Son presented this make 
to the music loving people of Philadelphia as of the highest 
grade, and by their dignified and judicious method of ad- 
vertising and selling have maintained a position not ex- 
celled by any make sold in that city. 

There is no diminution in the sale of the popular Pease 
pianos. Their styles and reasonable prices make them in- 
deed popular. 

Commodore Jas. G. Ramsdell was in a peculiar mood for 
some reason or other. His predictions savored of a gen- 
eral smash up for the entire trade of not only Philadelphia, 
but the United States and Canada. 

Dyspepsia may be at the bottom of Mr. Ramsdell’s hal- 
lucination, for his salesmen were busy with customers and 
there was a general activity about the institution which 
means business. 

But having known Mr. Ramsdell and his peculiarities for 
several years, it seems quite probable that as the balmy 
weather of spring and summer approaches his inclination 
is for the companionship of his yacht, but feeling that as 
a business man of responsibilities and acumen his position 
demands that he remain at home and sell Ivers & Pond 
and other pianos, a feeling of rebellion takes possession of 
that usually placid disposition, and Mr. Ramsdell is de- 
cidedly in a desperate frame of mind. 

Time works wonderful changes though, and the Commo- 
dore will forget the customer who wanted a $500 piano for 
$10 down and $5 a month, as in the gorgeous habiliment 
of an officer of the line he paces the quarterdeck of his 30 
foot rater as she skims the Delaware to the far distant 
shores of Camden and Gloucester, and the benign counten- 
ance will again bloom as of the early flowers. 








Some Martin Piano Company Figures. 


AST Thursday morning a sale was held at the 

Martin Piano Company's factory, in Rochester, to 

satisfy two judgments aggregating $915.98 granted to 
Hayes & Falls and the Commercial Bank. 

Eleven pianos and the contents of the action room were 
sold, bringing $867. The pianos brought from $49 to $77 
apiece. 

Monday, May 11, executions for $773.45 and $949.25, held 
respectively by the Commercial Bank and John C. Barnard, 
were satisfied by a second sale. 

The latest judgments granted are to the Bank of Mon- 
roe, $770.18 ; National Bank of America, Chicago, $514.03 ; 
Comstock, Cheney & Co., Ivoryton, Conn., $649.50. 








NEW WATER MOTORS. 


For Organs, Atolians, Sewing Machines and all 
mechanical work. Give more satisfaction than 
any ever put on the market before. Perfect in 
work, strong and durable. 

No. 1, $5.00. No. 2, $10.00. No. 3, $15.00. 
DISCOUNT TO DEALERS, 


BOLGIANO WATER MOTOR CO., 
21 East Lombard St., Baltimore, Md, 
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THE TRADE LOUNCER. 


> 
0" ! but wasn’t Sunday a scorcher! Not in the 

bicyclean sense, for I have yet to be led into that 
experience, even though it is apparently becoming neces- 
sary for anyone who knows anything about pianos and the 
piano business to know something of the new ally. It was 
aswingeing hot day in my office and I chafed under the 
necessity of being within doors until I thought of how 
many piano men I know who were at that moment busily 
at work at their desks. When I say how many men I 
thought of it is not because there is so large a number, but 
because so few find it necessary or profitable to go to their 
business for an hour or two on the Sabbath to look over 
mail (which is specially delivered) and to prepare for the 
business of the week. 








*** 


There are men in New York and in Boston aud in Chi- 
cago who do this—men in the piano business, in the music 
business, and in the supply trade; and although the prac. 
tice may be reprehensible from a moral standpoint or upon 
a Sabbatarian or hygienic principle, it is noticeable that 
those whose names come consolingly to my mind are among 
the most successful. 

It would possibly be impolitic to mention them, but a 
whole lot of folks know of their existence, and a whole lot 
of folks are going to wake up some day to find that their 
competitors have been working 52 or 53 days more every 
year than the idlers. 

sea 

Aside from the objection that can be argued from the 
assumption of religion there can't be any harm in an hour 
or two at your office on Sunday—that is if you are actually 
interested in your business. There are no people coming 
in to bother one or take one’s time—there is little noise— 
and I tell you now that some of the biggest moves ever 
made in the piano business in the past and some of the most 
significant now on the carpet are being talked over by a 
few earnest men on Sunday mornings, while some of the 
people being affected are lounging at home. 


There is a class of men that labors all the days of the 
year, a class concerning which this paper has always held 
that too little attention was given—the travelers. They 
work Sundays, even if the mere act of traveling be taken 
as work, and I never yet heard of the most puritanical 
piano maker objecting to the reading of a letter or a re- 
port written by one of his men on the first or seventh day 
of the week, as one may call it according to one’s training 


or bringing up. 
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Speaking of bikeing, and everyonc is talking of it nowa- |, 


days, I wonder how much it has really affected the piano 
business? A great deal has been written about it, and 
many ideas have been advanced, but, so far as I know, 
those in the trade who have gone into the selling of wheels 
have made profits, and it would be a hard matter to prove 
that it has actually had a deterrent effect upon the piano 
business. 
se 

I remember, not so many years ago, that the same hue and 
cry was raised concerning rollers kates. The young men 
and the young women were spending their evenings at the 
‘‘ rinks ” and their money for the rumblers, b::t the argu 
ment had no more substantial value as an item to be con- 
sidered in estimating business than would the statement 
that an extraordinarily successful theatrical season in- 
fluenced instalment accounts, or that if the New York nine 
should chance to win a few games people wouldn't buy 
Autoharps. 
ae *# 

The bike has brought money into the piano business if it 
has done anything, and I told by the enthusiasts that 
its use has brought g th to some of the torpid 
dealers who haven't been to think straight since their 
unearned success of 1892 faded away under the shadow of 
the depression that has overclouded us since then. 
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That this same depression has brought about beneficial 
results to the trade, even though they be negative, can 
perhaps be in no way better demonstrated or illustrated, so 
far as New York city is concerned, than by the number of 
men who have been in some way or another connected 
with the retail business, and who are now selling on commis- 
sion to eke out a more or less miserable existence. They 
are brought face io face with the fact that the piano busi- 
ness is not an easy one, and the weeding out process that 
has necessarily gone on for the last two years has clearly 
demonstrated who is influencing and controlling the city 
trade. 


** * 


Speaking of good retail salesmen reminds me of David 
E. McKee, formerly of Chicago, then of Boston and now 
entirely of himself at Nos. 110-112 Boylston street, Boston. 
He has had a wide, if not varied, experience in the retail 
business, and once last summer I felt called upon to compli- 
ment him upon the figure he had cut in the Hub as 





demonstrating how Chicago methods as applied to the East 


might produce results. vee 


Now I am informed that Mr. McKee is to branch out 
for himself and that in one great lunge he is to invade all 
of New England with a plan and a piano or a series of the 
same piano in a manner which, with all the deference and 
difference due to his opinions, will not in my ideas of af- 
fairs succeed. Mr. McKee has openly announced that he 
thinks there is no more money to be made out of high grade 
pianos, and he has openly stated that he does not believe 
there is any harm in selling stencil pianos, and he is assured 
by himself that he can go into Boston with a line of goods 
he can grade according to the names on the fallboards 
and supply Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Vermont and Connecticut with everything that will 
be of profit to himself and his connections. 

Everybody likes ‘‘ Dave” McKee. I too like him and 
therefore I am sorry to see him make such a mistake. His 
very first principle is wrong. He has been in the East only 
a comparatively few months, or at least he hasn’t been here 
long enough to count his stay by years. He has had ex- 
perience with one house, where he has made a success ac- 
cording to his own statement and according to the state- 
ment of his house, for I understand he starts individually 
under pleasant circumstances. But he is, in my more or 
less humble opinion, making a mistake. He will find it out 
quickly enough, never fear; for though he may be too hasty 
in concluding that the New England trade will stand his 
‘racket ” he will be equally as quick to feel that I am right 
in prognosticating its miscarriage. It’s too bad, but it can’t 
be helped. oake 

Of the many columns of matter that have been published 
concerning the world’s fair medals, it strikes me that this 
short editorial from the New York Sux epitomizing the 
entire affair is quite the cleverest : 

‘All things come round to him who will but wait long 
enough. He may have to wait for centuries or until the 
Golden Year when everything is as it was; but patience is 
an excellent plant to cultivate, obstructed though it be 
sometimes by those unpleasant weeds called Job's com- 
forters. 

‘* Many cynical wagerers have betted that the Colum- 
bian World's Fair medals would never be seen by any man 
of the nineteenth century. Mistake. Those medals are 
already in process of distribution, It is possible enough 
that many of the exhibitors to whom they were to come 
have died without the sight; but it is superfluous to re- 
pine. Rather is it in order to rejoice that at last the medals 
are visible, and that many eyes and some collections are to 
be made happy thereby.” 





Virgil Goes to Steinway. 
HE Virgil Practice Clavier Company will within 
the next thirty days move its manufacturing depart- 
ment to Steinway, L. I., where a three-story building, 100 
feet square, equipped with every modern convenience, will 
be occupied. The machinery will be driven by an engine 
of 75 horse power. 

Ten lots adjoin the factory premises, giving ample room 
for the storage of lumber. The factory was formerly used 
for the manufacture of piano stools. 

Shipping facilities are good and the move to Steinway, 
L. I., shows wisdom on the part of the Virgil Company. 
The new quarters will allow of the employment of 150 men. 





Salesmen Change. 
R. JONES, until recently a salesman with 
Smith & Nixon, Cincinnati, has been engaged for 
the temporary Steinway house in that city. 
Mr. Geo. Ambuhl, salesman with{the Clayton F. Summy 
Company, Chicago, has resigned and has been succeeded 
by Frank L. Clarke, with the Brainard house in Cleveland. 








Haines Brothers Sale. 
HE sale of the Haines Brothers factory prop- 
erty will be held on May 15 instead of May 18, as re- 
ported last week. The sale will be held at the New York 
Real Estate Salesroom, No. 111 Broadway, and the prop- 
erty will be knocked down to the highest bidder. 








Jardine & Son Busy. 
ESSRS. GEO. JARDINE & SON havea great 
many contracts on hand, the latest among them 
being a large electric organ for the Scottish Rite Hall, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., and one for the Church of the Assump- 
tion, Peekskill, N.Y. The contracts now on hand will 
keep the firm busy well into the year of 1897. 





—Percy Radcliffe, a piano tuner, residing in Waverly, Md., poisoned 
himself in the woods at Mariner’s Harbor, Md. His body was found 
last Sunday. There was no money on the body. A package of pink- 
ish powder found, on examination proved to be the poisoning prin- 
ciple of prussicacid, Despondency, it is thought, led to Radcliffe 
taking his life. 





WM. STEINWAY WINS ACAIN. 





ERHAPS the most important questions in re- 
gard tothe duties and liabilities of trustees of cor- 
porations that have ever come before any court have lately 
been decided by Mr. Justice Beekman in the suit of Henry 
W. T. Steinway against the trustees of Steinway & Sons. 

It will be remembered that the plaintiff, as stockholder, 
challenged a multitude of transactions by the trustees for 
a continuing period of 16 years. These transactions con- 
sisted substantially of the establishment of factories in 
Astoria, Long Island City, and the building up in connec- 
tion therewith of a settlement for the benefit of the work- 
men and their families, and the support of a kindergarten, 
library, church and school. As apart of the transactions 
so challenged it appeared that a large charity account was 
kept by the corporation, including annual donations to the 
sick relief fund of Steinway & Sons’ workingmen, liberal 
contributions for sufferers by such calamities as the Johns- 
town flood, &c. 

It will be seen by the opinion published below that Mr. 
Justice Beekman has given this important subject most 
careful consideration. The opinion clearly and ably de- 
cides that the plaintiff has no standing in court; that he 
was familiar with all the acts of the trustees ; that he him- 
self was trustee a portion of the time. and consequently ac- 
quiesced in all that was done. But the opinion goes 
further. It declares that the establishment of the settle- 
ment in Astoria was for a most laudable purpose, was en- 
tirely within the power of the corporation, and that it de- 
rived great benefit thereby, and that all the acts of the 
trustees not only resulted in great profit to the stockholders, 
but were in themselves proper and commendable. 

We commend the study of this opinion to all trustees of 
corporations who are in peril of being assailed at the in- 
stance of would-be dissatisfied stockholders. 
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BEEKMAN, J.: A 

The plaintiff is a stockholder of the defendant corporation, Stein- 
way & Sons, and brings this action against the trustees of the cor- 
poration for injunctive relief restraining the continuance of certain 
acts alleged to be w//ra vires or to involve wasteful, extravagant and 
unnecessary expenditures, having no proper relation to the business 
of the corporation. 

An accounting is also asked for in respect to past transactions of 
this character, and the enforcement of a personal liability against the 
trustees to the corporation by reason of these alleged unlawful acts. 

It is proper to state at the outset that the issues in this action do 
not involve any charge of fraud. It is not claimed that there was, 
nor does the evidence justify the slightest imputation of, bad faith 
on the part of any of the defendants. The inquiry, then, is largely 
limited to the question cf corporate power and the equities which 
bear upon the plaintiff's right to impeach the acts of which he com- 
plains. The evidence is so voluminous and the range of inquiry has 
been so broad, covering as it has some 1 years, the entire period of 
the corporate existence of Steinway & Sons, that I shall not under- 
take to do more than to state my conclusions upon the proofs, al- 
though the entire record has been examined with the care which the 
importance of the questions involved has required. 

The chief ground upon which plaintiff rests his complaint is the 
very large and, as heclaims, unnecessary holdings of real estate by the 
corporation, and the extensive expenditure of money in developing the 
property for purpose having no immediate relation to the objects for 
which Steinway & Sons was incorperated. It appears that the com- 
pany was incorporated in 1876, under the General Manufacturing Act 
of this State, for the purpose, as expressed in the certificate of incor- 
poration, of manufacturing and selling pianos and other musical in- 
struments. At that time the business was one of large proportions, 
which had for many years been conducted by the Steinway family as 
a copartnership, and the change which was effected by the incorpo- 
ration was one of form rather than of substance. It continued to be 
the same in its object and purposes, and under substantially the 
same ownership and contro). The incorporators were the copart- 
ners, the defendant, William Steinway, and his brothers, C. F. Theo- 
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dore Steinway and Albert Steinway, by whom allof the assets of 
the firm were transferred to the corporation in exchange for the 
greater part of the capital stock, which was fixed at $1,500,000, Among 
these assets were certain real estate in the city of New York and 
some 400 acres of land situated at Astoria and within the limits of 
Long Island City, in Queens County. The principal factory and field 
of mechanical operation was in this city, but it was designed ulti- 
mately to transfer the entire manufacturing plant to Astoria, and 
it was with this purpose that the land at that place had been origi- 
nally acquired. 

This policy thus inherited, and which has been continued by the 
corporation, was founded upon the theory that the growth and ex- 
pansion of the business would require larger accommodations, 
which could not be obtained in the city of New York, and also that 
provision could be made for gatnering together as residents upon 
the property the large number of employés in their service, under 
conditions and influences of exceptional advantage to them and 
their families, and thus promoting better and more permanent ser- 
vice on their part in their relations to the business. At the time this 
property was taken over this policy was in course of execution ; a 
portion of the manufacturing was carried on there, and some houses 
had been constructed in which employés of the company resided. 
Since then other factory buildings have been erected and improve- 
ments made, so that at the present time the manufacturing part of 
the business of the corporation is almost exclusively located there, 
and a very large proportion of the employés live upon the property 
in proximity to their work, either in houses owned by the corpora- 
tion or which they have acquired themselves by purchase from the 
corporation. For their benefit the company has also at a very mod- 
erate expenditure contributed specific property and money toward 
the establishment of a church, a school, a free library and a free 
bath ; all agencies the usefulness of which in the development of the 
best industrial results of a community is fully recognized. 

The mass of these employés are skilled operatives who have been 
permanently in the service of the company for many years in har- 
monious relations with their employer, which have been practically 
uninterrupted by strikes or suspension of business for any cause. It 
may be fairly inferred from this that this policy of the company in 
dealing with its operatives has been a wise one, and apart from its 
moral aspects has materially contributed to resources of the corpora- 
tion. 

In connection with this general purpose, and also for the purpose of 
developing the remainder of this large tract, comprising in all about 
400 acres, the trustees of the corporation ‘have from time to time 
authorized .he expenditure of money in regulating several streets or 
avenues running through the property and inthe construction of 
sewers and the supply of water. There is nothing in the proofs be- 
fore me which reflects upon the wisdom of this or wh ch tends to show 
that the company has not realized a profitable return from the ex- 
At the time the property wastaken over by the company 


penditure. 
upon its incorporation it had been laid out as a part of the city in 
which it is with streets and avenues and had been subdivided into 


lots. Its character was thus fixed, and assuming that the corporation 
had the right to hold that portion of it which was not necessary for 
its immediate needs and future wants, the propriety of these expend- 
itures could not be assailed. 

It is contended, however, on the part of the plaintiff that all of the 
disbursements to which I have referred, saving only those im- 
mediately connected with the works and plant, were improper and 
not within the competency of the trustees to sanction ; that the cor- 
poration was actually engaged in an extensive land business, which 
was outside of its chartered powers; and that the contributions made 
toward the church, library and kindred enterprises to which I have 
referred were likewise without authority in law. 

The genera! rule of law undoubtedly is that a corporation must 
keep within the prescription of its charter. The difficulty, however, 
which arises, and which has given birth to the many decisions upon 
the subject, to some extent conflicting, is in the application of the 
rule to individual cases, so that the question is mainly one of construc 
tion (27 Am. and Eng. Enc. of Law, 355), where it is also said: “It 
may be stated as a general rule that the charter of a corporation, 
read in connection with the general laws applicable thereto, is the 
true measure of its powers, and a transaction manifestly beyond 
these powers is w/(ra vires ; yet whatever under the charter and gen- 
eral laws, reasonably construed, may fairly be considered as inci- 
dental. to the purposes for which the corporation was created is not 
to be taken as prohibited, but is «s much granted as that which is 
expressed.” 

It is a question, therefore, in each case of the logical relation of the 
act to the corporate purpose expressed in the charter. If that act is 
one which is lawful in itself and not otherwise prohibited, is done for 
the purpose of serving corporate ends and is reasonably tributary 
to the promotion of those ends, in a substantial and not ina remote 
and fanciful sense, it may fairly be considered within charter powers. 
The field of corporate action in respect to the exercise of incidental 
power is thus, I think, an expanding one. As industrial conditions 
change, business methods must change with them, and acts become 
permissible which at the earlier period would not have been con- 
sidered to be within corporate power. This, I think, tends to explain 
the differences found in the reported cases. 

In the absence of any more specific guide than the very general 
rule adverted to, it is plain that in many cases ample room will be 
found for such differences of opinion, I have been quite conscious of 
this in coming to the conclusion which I have reached, that the acts of 
the trustees of Steinway & Sons in providing as they have done for 
the physical, intellectual and spiritual wants of their employees under 
the circumstances of the case were not w/tra vires. The transfer of. 
their manufactory to the Astoria site was a reasonable exercise.of a 
conceded discretionary power which cannot be criticised or ques-. 
tioned here. As, however, it involved the transfer of a large number 
of operatives, whose well being was essential to the proper and effi- 
cient performance ef their work, and thus to the success of the cor- 
poration, a close and practical business relation subsisted between 
the provision made by the defendants for their employés and the 
object for which the corporation was organized. The district was 
sparsely settled, and it was desirable that the men should live within 
easy reach of their place of employment. It was also desirable—it 
may, 1 think, be said to have been necessary—to the success of the 
scheme that some provision should be made for the moral as well as 
the material needs of this new and isolated community, thus brought 


by the exigencies of their employment into a measure of social de- 
pendence upon their employer. It was also a part of the scheme 
by this segregation of their employés and surrounding them with 
healthful influences to remove or at least minimize the temptation 
to participate in unreasonable strikes and agitations. 

It can hardly be doubted that such a policy as this, intelligently 
and liberally executed, might reasonably be expected to insure the 
continued and faithful services of a skilled and contented body of 
operatives. And so it seems to have turned out in this case. A 
large number of their men have for years been in the uninterrupted 
employment of the corporation. Nor has the arrangement been 
without incidental profit to the company, which has realized a pecu- 
niary return, either in rentals or upon sales of dwellings, many of 
which have been purchased by the workmen. 

In view of the situation which has been outlined, I am not prepared 
to hold that the very moderate expenditures or contributions of the 


Astoria property. He was a trustee of the church which had been as- 
sisted by Steinway & Sons. He contributed to the free library, he 
supervised the improvements of which he now complains, and in 
general fell in with and co-operated in forwarding the plans of the 
trustees in respect to the property, its uses and ultimate disposition. 
His claim now that the property not in use for manufacturing pur- 
poses should have been sold is shown to be a recent change of view 
by his dissent when at one time it was suggested that a portion of it 
known as the Mansion property should be sold. Year after year he 
took part in making up the annual statement or inventory, as it was 
called, upon the basis of which dividends were declared, and took 
part in the conferences then had, at which the business affairs of the 
corporation were discussed and its assets valued. Year after year 
he attended the stockholders’ meetings, and voted for the trustees 
whose conduct he is now attacking. To mitigate the effect of this 
the counsel for the plaintiff claims that the vote of the plaintiff was 
1 and y, on the ground that under the by-laws the 





company toward church, school, library and baths were outside of 
its incidental powers. The scheme must be taken as a whole, and 
from that point of view every part of it was directly related to the 
legitimate objects of the corporation. Excluding from this large 
tract all that is now used or which may be needed in the future for 
corporate purposes, there still remains an extensive area which the 
plaintiff contends should be disposed of. He has also criticised cer- 
tain expenditures made upon this property, which have already been 
referred to, for regulating certain streets, sewering and similar im- 
provements. One answer to this seems to be that this land has al- 
ways been held for sale, a large portion of it has been sold, and sales 
still continue to be made. 

Whether it was quite within the right of the trustees to acquire for 
the corporation land which was unnecessary for its purposes it is 
unnecessary to determine. The corporation is and has been doing 
all that the court could require it to do in transmuting it into money. 
The expenditures to which I have referred were advantageous to the 
property, such as at some time at least would have to be made, and 
tended to render the property salable. 

Another account which was the subject of attack on the trial was 
the accommodation account it was called. It appears, however, that 
before this action was brought the defendants on d d of the 
plaintiff discontinued the transactions exhibited in this account, 
which were in the nature of discounts or loans of credit of the corpo- 
ration; and the account now represents only business paper which, 
when renewed, is, for convenience, entered under that title. To this 
there can be no legal objection. The evidence further shows that 
the accommodation account, so called, has been a considerable source 
of profit to the corporation ; in no case has it involved loss, and even 
assuming that the line of business was quite in excess of corporate 
power, no damage is shown to form the basis of a recovery against 
the trustees by reason of it. 

Objection has also been made to a number of other accounts which 
comprehended expenditures of various kinds to secure the good will 
of musical artists and testimonials to the value and supremacy of 
the Steinway piano; in some cases pianos were given to fairs for 
charitable purposes, and like donations or expenditures were made 
to musical artists, but for the most part this was done as a matter of 
business, and in the expectation that the reputation of the Steinway 
piano would have wider curreficy and its sale be thereby increased, 
Steinway & Sons were not without rivals, and the competition was 
such that the trustees were justified in employing all legitimate means 
which the nature of the business would suggest as likely to be effective 
in widening their field of occupation in the market. How far some of 
these items of expenditures included in the accounts referred to, and 
others which were attacked upon the trial, may have exceeded just 
limits I shall not undertake to discuss, as I think the plaintiff either 
expressly or tacitly approved of or acquiesced in them, and has there- 
by made them his own, and cannot now be heard to impeach them. 

And this applies to all of the transactions of the trustees which are 
embraced within the complaint. The principle is I think correctly 
stated inthe Am. and Eng. Enc. of Law, vol. 27, p. 392, where it is 
said: *‘ But where the w/fra vires business is pursued for the benefit 
of the corporation, and it has the actual benefit thereof and is so 
acquiesced in by the stockholders that it actually, although ille- 
gally, becomes the business of the corporation, it may not maintain 
an action against the officers for damages suffered therein. In other 
words, a corporation engaged in u/tra vires dealing may not sue, for 
damages suffered therein, the agents it employs to carry on the »usi- 
ness. In such a case the corporate agent would be protected just as 
the agent of a copartnership who does business with the express or 
implied consent of the copartners which is not authorized by the 
articles of copartnership.” 

The plaintiff was not only a stockholder in the corporation of 
Steinway & Sons by original subscription, but during all the times 
when the transactions assailed took place he was in the employment 
of the company holding a responsible position, and was fully in- 
formed in respect to the business in all its details. He attended 
many of the meetings of the trustees, was himself a trustee for a 
short period, and was in frequent conference and consultation with 
the officers in reference to the affairs of the corporation. The books 
were open to him at all times, and were frequently examined by him, 
and at one time or another duting the period of sixteen years within 
which the transactions assailed took place most of these acts were 
the subject of comment by him or in his presence. In some cases he 
approved; in others he expressed some dissent, but in no case did 
that dissent take the form of protest or objection in any such sense 
as to justify a belief on the part of the trustees that the position of 
the plaintiff was one of settled opposition to the course they were 
pursuing, or that the dissent, which was never formally made to the 
trustees, was more than a personal opinion not insisted upon or in- 
tended to be considered as an objection which should prevail over 
the opinion and judgment of the other members of the corporation. 

For years the plaintiff suffered his fellow stockholders and the 
trustees of the corporation to.rest in the belief that the matters of 
which he now complains were acquiesced in by him. No demand 
was at any time made by him that transactions that he deemed ob- 
jectionable should stop, except in the single case of the accommoda- 
tion account to which I have referred, and he allowed the trustees to 
proceed in the belief that all of the stockholders assented to and 
approved of their management. The plaintiff is not in the position 
of any ordinary stockholder. He was,as I have said, actively en- 
gaged as an employé of the company in promoting its interests. He 
was inti y acquainted with everything that was done upon the 











trustees who were elected were the only ones, except the plaintiff, 
qualified toactas such. The explanation is not felicitous, as it only 
adds to the force of the claim that the vote was an expression of ap- 
proval of the acts of the trustee, of which the plaintiff was fully in- 
formed, 

His confidence in the management of the company was further il- 
lustrated by his subscription in 1891 to the increase in the capital 
stock and the claim he made to be afforded an opportunity of bidding 
for more should any of the stockholders fail to exercise their options. 
The stockholders are, with some few exceptions, members of the 
Steinway family and closely related to one another. Of these Will- 
iam Steinway, president of the com pany, has always been the largest 
holder of stock, his present holdins; being something over 40 per cent. 
of the entire capital stock. The t-ustees at all times have as stock- 
holders represented a large majority of the stock, and they have thus 
been under a personal incentive to perform their duties with zeal and 
for the best interests of the stockholders. There is not a scintilla of 
evidence showing that they have ever abused the confidence reposed 
in them, or that they have used their position of vantage as majority 
shareholders to oppress, defraud or impose upon the minority. Of 
the entire number none except the plaintiff, who owns a litite over 7 
per cent. of the capital stock, has undertaken to call any of the acts 
of the trustees into question. 

Weare entitled to consider results as evidence of the success of 
policies and methods, What these results have been in this case is 
shown by the great and profitable expansion of business which has 
marked the history of this corporation from its inception. This is 
reflected in the dividends which prior to the commencement of this 
action Lave been from year to year declared and paid to the stock- 
holders at the following rates: From 1878 to 1882 at 6 per cent.; in 
1883 at 12 per cent.; in 1884 at 10 per cent,; in 1885 at 12 per cent.; in 
each of the years 1886, 1887 and 1888 at 15 per cent.; in 1889 at 18 per 
cent. ; in 1800 at 20 per cent.; in 1892 at 18 percent. The evidence also 
tends toshow an enormous increase in the value of the lands at 
Astoria, which have become a’most valuable asset of the corpora 
tion, and are now the site of a flourishing community, which since 
1876 has increased in population from 300 to about 3,000 persons. 

In view of these facts, the failure of any other stockholder to join 
with the plaintiff in this action is quite explicable, and if it had not 
been for a rupture of the friendly relations between him and the 
trustees, growing out of circumstances not connected with the mat- 
ters in suit, which was followed by his resignation as an employé, 
it may well be doubted whether this action would ever have been 
brought. The transactions which he now seeks to impeach cover a 
period of some sixteen years, during all of which time he had been in 
a position to inform himself, and did inform himself, of every detail 
of the business. There was no concealment or suppression of a sin- 
gle fact by the trustees; he was treated fairly and with the greatest 
frankness ; his opinion was sought, he was invited to attend the meet- 
ings of the board and, from time to time, was requested to become a 
trustee ; the books were open to him and were repeatedly Ited 
by him. 

If he had aught to complain of he should have properly presented 
his objections, and if they were disregarded he should then have 
promptly sought relief through the courts. This he did not do, 
and it would now be unconscionable to permit him to insist upon the 
responsibility of the defendant trustees for acts done by them in 
good faith, and which the conduct of the plaintiff justified them in 
believing were acquiesced in by him. I find that he has so acqui- 
esced, and he cannot now beallowed in a court of equity to call the 
trustees to account in respect to that to which he has practically 
assented. The administration of the affairs of the corporation under 
a policy of management or direction of which the acts complained of 
form a part has been wise and conspicuously successful. No fraud or 
imposition has been practiced by any of the defendants, and in the 
few isolated instances, involving small amounts, in which specific 
acts may be debatable, they acted in good faith and in the belief, 
justified so far as the plaintiff is concerned by his conduct, that they 
had the approval of all the stockholders. 

Under these circumstances the plaintiff was bound to make out a 
very clear case for equitable relief to call for the interference of the 
court. This, I think, he has utterly failed to do, for the reasons 
which I have stated. Nor do I find any evidence of a purpose on 
the part of the defendant trustees to duct the busi or any 
part of it, in excess of corporate power, or otherwise in violation of 
their duty, to jastify an injunction. The court proceeds with cau- 
tion in the application of such a remedy, and grants it only upon a 
clear case where such intervention is essential to the protection of 
rights which are in jeopardy (Leslie v. Lorillard, 110 N. Y., 519). 

For the reasons which I have given, it follows that the defendants 
are entitled to judgment, dismissing the complaint on the merits, 
with costs. 
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PADEREW SKI 


AND THE 


AEOLIAN. 


—__o—__—_ 


The Great Pianist Galls It a Benefit 
to Art. 


O the already long list of famous admirers of the 
Eolian, the leaders in the world of musical art who 
have given the instrument unqualified indorsements, is to 
be added the name of one equally great—Paderewski. 
The famous pianist’s interest in the Avolian reached the 





culminating point on this last visit to America, when he 
gave its merits the fullest investigation both in the ware- 








Satisfied in his own mind as to the qualities of the in- 
strument at his hand he readily saw the possibilities of the 
£olian principle and its application in conjunction with 
other instruments. To secure a fuller knowledge of the 
£olian’s capabilities he made visits to the warerooms, 
where he saw the elaboration of the idea, thus better realiz- 
ing the varieties of tone, color and wealth of effects of the 
£olian instruments. 

Like other famous musicians he hailed it as a new force 
in the development of musical culture, its educational effect 
being equal to the pleasure it gives. Like other musicians 
he recognized the artistic completeness of the instruments, 
and by word and pen has evidenced his appreciation. Still 
more. He ordered one of the finest and most complete 
£olian grands to be sent to his home in Paris, where it has 
doubtless arrived by this time. 

Shortly before his departure for Europe he sent the 
Zolian Company the following letter, which is one of the 
strongest testimonials the Avolian has received : 

NEw York, April 22, 1896. 
The AGolian Company, New York, N. Y.: 
It affords me great pleasure to tell you how greatly and agreeably 
I was surprised by your instruments. They combine all the effects 
which can be produced by the most skillful manipulation of a grand 
organ with those of an orchestra; the execution of even the most 
complicated passages leaves nothing to be desired, and what adds 
most to the instrument’s value is the magnificent répertory which, 
with great care and perfect taste, you have prepared for it. I con- 
sider your instruments not only a source of delight to music lovers, 
but also a delight to art itself, as by means of the AZolian the master- 
pieces, through a thus easily obtained production, will greatly gain 
in appreciation and popularity. 
Wishing you well deserved success, I remain, 
Yours very truly, I. J. PADEREWSKI, 


There is little that need be added to the foregoing. The 
appreciation of the Avolian by one of the world’s greatest 
pianists and musicians was expected. It conquered him 
as it has conquered the great conductors, singers and 
organists with whose commendations Paderewski’s letter 
is in line. 

It is a splendid tribute to the AZolian and one which 
from a business standpoint is especially valuable. The 
£olian Company isto be congratulated upon its enterprise 
in awakening and evoking the pianist’s enthusiasm. 


Wilcox & White’s Organs in England. 
be bs the past year Mr. William Keeley, of 


San Francisco, has been -vorking in the interest of 
the Wilcox & White organs in establishing agencies in 
Great Britain for these instruments. He has been spe- 
cially fortunate in securing Harrod’s stores to take it up in 
London, these people having already given him some large 
orders previous to his coming. 

There were some five agencies scattered through the 
country, but he has now introduced the organ with some 
of the best people in the leading centres there, having 





THe AS ouiaN IN Paverewskt's Partor AT THE Winpsor Hore. 


rooms of the company and in his apartments at the Wind- opened up about twenty different avenues for distribution. 
sor Hotel, where he had an A®olian placed during his stay | He has in several cases received a second order, which 
for the better opportunity to study it, and for the pleasure | gives an indication of the future of the Wilcox & White 


it would give him. 


goods in Great Britain. 














CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
226 Wabash Avenue, May 9, 1896. 
USINESS is dull, they say, but they are always 
saying so, and still they keep on doing it. Business 
may be dull or otherwise, but there are hopses that keep 
forging ahead without ceasing, and one of those in this 
city is the W. W. Kimball Company. Arrangements have 
just been made with the Barrows Music Company, of Sag- 
inaw, Mich., by which this house, known as one of the 
most progressive in Northern Michigan, will handle the 
Kimball pianos in large numbers. It is said and believed 
by many that Mr. A. A. Fisher, the special agent for the 
Kimball Company, completely kills business for a long 
time for everybody engaged in the piano business when- 
ever he operates ; but he has just got through with a sale 
in Saginaw, and yet it is quite evident that the men con- 
nected with the Barrows music house are not of the opinion 
that there is no sale for pianos in that territory, or that there 
is no profit in selling them. Thereare always twosidestoa 
story, and as Mr. Fisher is so modest as not to be able to 
defend himself, let us speak a good word forhim. The 
more pianos sold in any neighborhood create a demand 
for still more, and as Mr. Fisher's sales have probably 
never exceeded 300 pianos, there should be a few families 
left in the community to sell to. 

Although this deal just entered into does not represent 
any very large city, the chances are that as many instru- 
ments will be required there as in many of the larger places. 

_If the W. W. Kimball Company keeps on this way it will 
never be able to supply its orders, even with the production 


of 40 per day. 
FOR VENEZUELA TRADE. 


The trade of Venezuela may in the near future be controlled from 
Chicago, where formerly London, Paris and Brussels reigned 
supreme. 

Into this contest for commercial supremacy Chicago sends a repre- 
sentation from some of her leading houses, a solid phalanx of ag- 
gressive enterprise, before whose combined efforts the commercial 
conquest of Venezuela seems a foregone conclusion. Pitted against 
the time worn business methods of European manufacturers and 
merchants, Chicago’s claim for recognition will be sustained by the 
following commercial champions : 

Marshall Field & Co. 

Heath & Milligan Manufacturing Company. 

Peck Brothers & Co. 

The Lawson Varnish Company. 

Brunswick-Balke Collender Company. 

Bradner Smith & Co. 

W. W. Kimball Company. 

Elgin Sewing Machine Company. 

The combined interests of the above business houses will be in the 
hands of the largest syndicate of importers in the South American 
republic, whose enterprise in thus cutting loose from the moorings 
which have bound Venezuelan trade at the mercy of English and 
French merchants is second only to the capital behind the powerful 
syndicate. 

Prompt shipment of goods corresponding to sample and equally 
prompt payment of bills for same—such will be the terms of the 
treaty between Chicago and Venezuela, the preliminaries of which 
are already practically settled. 

For several weeks a representative of the largest importing syn- 
dicate in Venezuela has been in Chicago canvassing the commercial 
situation. Quietly,as though on no more important mission than the 
purchase of stock for a new village store, he has visited the leading 
business houses, investigated prices and discounts, examined sam- 
ples, ascertained rates of shipment and freight, and in fact made 
himself as thoroughly familiar with the commercial possibilities of 
Chicago in relation to Venezuela as it has been possible todo. Pre- 
senting credentials that dismissed doubt at the start, he has based 
his investigations on prices where spot cash is the ultimate con- 
sideration. 

“ We will senda draft on Chicago or New York along with the 
order,” was his uniform response, after satisfying prospective sel- 
lers of his firm’s ability to fulfill its obligations, even though the 
purchases should be large enough for a nation’s consumption. The 
result of his sojourn in this city will appear inconsiderable for the 


present. A few cases of samples shipped direct to Caracas will rep- 
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resent all that appears on the surface. But along with these samples 
the Venezuelan representative will carry away with him certain 
papers far more significant of future trade between Chicago and 
Venezuela, 

These papers embody the terms on which the commercial treaty 
between Chicago merchants and manufacturers and Venezuela con- 
sumers will be carried into effect. Affixed to these documents the 
signatures of the firms named above will give them far greater 
stability and permanency than would attach to a more formal and 
prolific wording of a commercial treaty between nations which the 
exigencies of politics might break at any moment. And asa prac- 
tical illustration of the Monroe doctrine, the letters in the Vene- 
zuelan’s pocketbook will rank even with a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States—cortainly far ahead of mere jingo 
resolutions, even though Congress in its wisdom have done the 
resolving 

** Not that American goods are inferior to those of English, French 
or German manufacture,” said one who has recently visited Vene- 
zuela, and whose efforts are largely responsible far the turning of 
the commercial tide hitherward, ‘On the contrary, in nearly every 
competing line of industry the American manufacturer cannot only 
compete with but can actually undersell his European opponent, 
furnishing a better class of product in the bargain. Indeed, strange 
though it may seem, a large portion of the imports shipped annually 
to South American ports are actually American manufactured goods, 
on which the European jobber has made a round profit before the 
Venezuelan or South American consumer pays forthem. When you 
take into consideration the advantages which should lie with the 
United States in the matter of better shipping facilities from New 
York and New Orleans, as compared with London, Liverpool, Ant- 
werp or Havre, it would seem incredible that American manufac- 
turers should only be able to reach South American markets via 
Europe. Yet such has been the fact hitherto, and would remain so 
unless a concerted effort on the part of South American buyers and 
Chicago sellers is made to abolish the abnormal condition of affairs.” 

When the organization and development of the world's fair were 
yet in their infant stage there was not a little criticism on the part of 
the management outside of Chicago at the preponderance given to 
the Latin-American end of the exposition. The corps of agents sent 
to every country in the southern part of this hemisphere were face- 
tiously dubbed “bug hunters” and a host of similar names when 
their doings were discussed by the omniscient members of the na- 
tional committee. But nevertheless the Chicago directory cheerfully 
footed the bill, and the name of the Western metropolis became fa- 
miliar as a household word throughout Latin America. Then came 
the exposition itself. The merchants and producers of South Amer- 
ica made a creditable showing, it is true, but beside the wonders of 
ingenuity and industry exhibited from every civilized country the 
South American exhibit was at best but a crude display of their un- 
development. 

Two years have elapsed since the last crate of South American ex- 
hibits was nailed up and released from custom bondage to be re- 
turned to itsowners. But in those two years events have hurried 
along at a great pace to fructify the seed sown at the expense of 
exposition stockholders in the ante-exposition days. South Ameri- 
can buyers have visited European markets, as has been their custom 
for years, But English and French commission merchants have not 
found their South American customers as easy to deal with as for- 
merly. English, French or German trade marks on American manu- 
factured goods have no longer deceived the confiding buyer. Crude 
imitations of American machines, the originals of which wefe re- 
membered only too distinctly from the world’s fair, have tended to 
disgust would -be purchasers anxious to obtain and willing to pay for 
the best in the market. For the first time in years South American 
buyers have begun to express doubts on the superlative merits of 
samples shown tothem in Eurepean centres of trade. 

Then came the Schomburgk line dispute, showing England 
in the light of something more than the plausible merchant willing 
at all times to oblige a good customer like Venezuela. The lion's 
roar stifled with a gag of Monroe doctrine was all that was necessary 
to complete the business. While South American statesmen were 
wondering how they would get along if England carried out her 
threat to starve them into subjunction, Venezuelean merchants de- 
cided that the time was ripe for reaping the fruits of the lessons they 
had learned atthe world’s fair. If American merchants and manu- 
facturers were content to leave the Venezueleapn markets religious- 
ly alone, the Venezuelans themselves would take the initiative and 
bring American goods to their country. 

A syndicate of leading Venezuelan traders was organized and a 
representative sent to the United States. A preliminary visit to the 
great commercial centres—New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago—convinced him that it would be to his best interest to confine 
himself almost exclusively to this city. Three weeks of careful 





inquiry among business houses has led him to establish relations 
with the firms mentioned, while in other lines of possible trade he 
has not advanced beyond the mere investigatory stage. Of the 
scope and possibilities of trade between Chicago and Venezuela he 
was, however, as loath to speak as he was insistent that neither his 
name nor the name of the syndicate he represents should be men- 
tioned in print. 

“ The reason Americans have not succeeded in obtaining their just 
proportion of our trade,” said the agent, “‘is that they are not 
acquainted either with our people nor their methods of doing busi- 
ness. To successfully carry on trade with Venezuela will require 
some one in that country who speaks the language, knows the man- 
ners and habits of the people and at the same time is conversant 
with the merits of American made goods. During my sojourn in 
this country the last few weeks and during the world’s fair I became 
moderately well versed in the relative advantages of this country as 
compared with Europe, where we have traded for years. The result 
is to convince me that in making the arrangements I have done I 
will conserve alike the best interest of my principals and I think 
help a little in your wonderful Chicago business.” 

Of the details of his mission the gentleman modestly declined to 
speak further than to acknowledge that he h d established relations 
with the houses quoted. 

** When Chicago shall supply the bulk of the goods we buy in Vene- 
zuela it will be time enough tv say anything for publication,” he 
concluded. 

But that any doubt existed as to Chicago’s ability or success in 
South American markets his manner at least indicated to be out of 
the question. 

The above is from the Evening Post, of this city, and is 
such an important move that any effort to condense the 
matter would result in belittling it ; we therefore give it in 
full or nearly so. 

Of course anyone can see that a move of this kind may 
result in big things not only for those houses who have 
taken the initiative, but subsequently for others; it may 
also be extended to other South American republics. Itis 
certainly a move in the right direction. 


Bank Stockholders. 

On Tuesday there was published a list of the stockhold- 
ers of the principal Chicago banks, with the exception of 
six, and the trust companies which receive deposits and do 
business practically the same as other banks. Mr. P. J. 
Healy’s name appears as holder of stock in the Chicago 
National and the Bankers’ National. Mr. W. W. Kimball 
is registered as the holder of 400 shares in the First Na- 
tional, the largest bank in the city, which so far as ap- 
pears are his only bank holdings. Mr. H. D. Cable and Mr. 
Geo. W. Tewksbury are both interested in the Bankers’ 
National. Mr. I. N. Camp is interested in one of the trust 
companies at least, and the estate of Carlos H. Blackman, 
which holds stock in the Hallet & Davis Company of this 
city, also holds stock in the National Bank of America. 
This appears to be the only connection which the music 
trade of this city has with the banking business. 


Secure Him. 

A well arranged inaugural banquet of the Sons of On- 
tario was held in the Auditorium banquet hall on 
Wednesday evening of this week. Mr, Harry J. Strong, 
of the Hallet & Davis Company, of this city, is the secre- 
tary of this organization. The only other members of the 
music trade who were present as Mr. Strong’s guests 
were Mr. Joseph I. Leimert and your correspondent. It 
was a model dinner in every respect, and if Mr. Stroug is 
responsible for the excellence of its arrangement and suc- 
cess one should certainly recommend securing his services 
for the music trade dinners. 


The Bauer Factory. 


It is marvelous how in only a few years there should 
have sprung into existence such a number of first-class 
plants as are to be found in this city and neighborhood. 





One of the latest to be built is the factory of Julius Bauer 
& Co., and it is one of the most complete although not one 
of the largest. Situated at 1025 to 1035 Dunning street, it 
is a three-story brick structure, 100x110 feet in dimensions. 
The first floor is the machine room, the second is the case 
making department, and the third is reserved for finishing 
and varnishing. The dry kiln is a separate building 20x35 
feet, and is large enough to contain 50,000 feet of lumber. 
The yard has a large capacity, and is always kept fully 
stocked with choice lumber. The offices, boiler room, 
elevators and stairways are independent of the main build- 
ing, and the equipment is complete and modern. 

They have an excellent corps of workmen, and the Bauer 
piano has a deserved reputation. 

The Armstrong Bust. 


Nearly everyone knows Mr. George B. Armstrong, the 
very capable and popular editor of the /ndcator, of this 
city, but probably few are aware that he is the oldest son 
of Mr. George B. Armstrong, the originator and up to the 
time of his death the director of the efficient railway mail 
service of the United States. The following is a brief and 
interesting history lately published in this city in one of 
our dailies, and his bust may be seen standing in the ro- 
tunda of the new post office : 


George Buchanan Armstrong was born in Armagh, Ireland, Octo- 
ber 27, 1822. He was a clerk in the contract bureau of the Post Office 
Department when Isaac Cook, of Chicago, came to Washington in 
search of a bright young man for assistant postmaster. Mr. Arm- 
strong was selected for that place, and came to Chicago in 1854. Two 
years later he resigned to go into the commission business with 
Rufus Hatch in North Water street, but the firm of Armstrong & 
Hatch went down in the panic of 1857. Hatch went to New York and 
became a millionaire, while Armstrong returned to his old place in 
the post office. 

When the war broke out Mr. Armstrong was made a special agent 
and sent to Cairo to take charge of the mails for Grant’sarmy. He 
there became impressed with the belief that the mails could be ex- 
pedited. On his return to Chicago he gave the matter earnest 
thought, and in 1864 wrote a series of letters on postal reforms to 
Montgomery Blair, Postmaster General. One of the curious in- 
stances of delay he cited occurred in the mail from Chicago to 
Marquette, which was on the way so long thata pair of mice ‘bred a 
litter of rodents en route. 

Postmaster General Blair gave him authority in July, 1864,totry 
his plan of having a postal car with clerks aboard to sort and dis- 
tribute mail while en route. Marvin Hughitt, of the Northwestern 
Railroad, entered warmly into Mr. Armstrong's plans, and fitted up 
a p*eeage car forthetrial. The first trip was made in August be- 
tween Chicago and Clinton, Ia, It proved a success. 

Mr. Armstrong was put in charge of the railway mail service, and 
its headquarters were in Chicago, with aclerk in Washington. The 
service was introduced gradually until General Grant became Presi- 
dent, when Mr. Armstrong was called to Washington, and the service. 
made a distinct bureau. Since then its growth has been rapid. 

Mr. Armstrong died May 5, 1871, and the bronze bust was erected 
by members of the mail service to hismemory. It was dedicated in 
1881, ex-Vice-President Schuyler Colfax making the address. Its 
cost was about $2,500. The bust stands on a granite shaft suitably in- 
scribed, and the whole weighs 3tons. Mr. Armstrong’s sons, living 
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in Chicago, are George B. Armstrong, of the /ndicafor ; J. J. and 
Harold B. Armstrong, of the post office, and Charles Armstrong. 


Business Troubles. 


The Coalter & Snelgrove Company, of Salt Lake, Utah, 
has made an assignment. Such is the report, but no further 
particulars have been received here up to this afternoon. 
It is not thought that it will be a bad failure, and the action 
taken is attributed to internal dissensions among the stock- 
holders by a man who keeps well posted on credits in this 
city. 

Competition. 

If competition is the life of trade there should be plenty 
of vitality in the pipe organ business. Four representatives 
of different concerns are now in this city (Mr. Hastings, 
Mr. Heerwagen, Mr. Lane and Mr. Wirsching) struggling 
for the contract of a new $5,000 organ for a church in Hyde 
Park. 

Items. 

Mr, U. J. Smith, of Cleveland, Ohio, is now conducting 
the Kimball business in the Arcade in that city, his partner, 
Mr. Wood, having disassociated himself and taken a posi- 
tion with the Hallet & Davis Company. 

Mr. Charles Wellman, of Defiance, Ohio, is now inter- 
ested in the chewing gum business, but still conducts a 
piano and organ business in northern Ohio. 

Mr. John A. Jones, of Huntington, W. Va., is now 
branching out in the southern part of the same State and is 
pushing the Kimball line of instruments, 

It is said that Mr. Geo. W. Strope, of Kansas City, has 
the mining fever and has his eye on Cripple Creek asa 
basis of operations. 

Mr. William Trachte, of Watertown, Wis., who has been 
in the dry goods and notions business, has now opened a 
piano and music store in that town and carries a line of 
various makes, not having yet settled on any particular 
line. He is said to be aman of means and usually pays 
cash, 

It is rumored that the Strascino Piano Company, of Fond 
du Lac, Wis., is going out of the retail business and has 
given upits store. The company will retail from the fac- 
tory. It is a small concern and has but a small factory. 

The Emerson Piano Company is prepared to occupy its 
new store whenever the Andrews Company is ready to 
vacate, which will be very soon, as the new store is being 
rapidly put in shape. 

It is said that the Milwaukee street car strike seriously 
affected business there, but if reports be true the strike 
will soon be a thing of the past. 


improvement in business in the retail store in this city. 
One day this week three pianos were sold at retail, eight 
at wholesale and several more rented. 


Personals. 


Mr. J. H. Wagoner, of Rochester, Minn., was here this 
week laying in stock. Mr. Wagoner is a successful deales 
and a popular man at home. 

Mr. Clayton F. Summy has gone East for a brief visit. 

Mr. F. B. T. Hollenberg, of Little Rock, Ark., who has 
been in town for a few days, says the Hollenberg Music 
Company has done a good business, and that prospects are 
excellent for future trade. 

Mr. Louis Dederick, receiver for the Manufacturers 
Piano Company, says his bank account would gladden the 
hearts of the creditors. 

Mr. Peter Duffy, of New York, was here visiting the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company. He has very little to 
say about business, but appears to be well satisfied with 
the results of the trade enjoyed by his company. . 

Mr. R. C. Rogers, the Eastern representative of the Chi- 
cago Cottage Organ Company, is here on a visit and Mr. 
F. W. Teeple is still in town arranging for the business he 
secured in his recent European trip. 

Mr. Edward P. Mason, of Boston, arrived here as per 
schedule last Sunday morning and left Wednesday evening. 
He is thoroughly satisfied with the business as conducted at 
presentand will permit Mr. C. B. Detrick, the present mana- 
ger, tocarry out his plans. Mr. I. O. Nelson, who is now 
the head of the retail department, is doing business with 
all his old time fervor and feels greatly encouraged with 
the condition of trade and the position which the house is 
in to second his efforts. 

Mr. W. D. Caldwell, one of the oldest and most efficient 
traveling representatives of Story & Clark, is in the 
city. He says there is no trouble in selling Story & Clark 
pianos even in the East, a statement we do not doubt in the 
least, particularly when opportunity is had for an examina- 
tion of the instrument. There is such a thing as heredi- 
tary reputation, which applies in the case of the Story & 
Clark piano, for everyone knows what their organs have 
been for years. 

Mr. Hermann Leonard has finished for the present with 
the piano trade, but will remain one week longer to attend 
to the other branches of Alfred Dolge & Son's trade. 

Mr. F. H. Hastings, of the Hook & Hastings Company, 
of Boston, Mass., who is in town, will establish a branch 
office in Chicago at Estey & Camp's, and will be here him- 
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17 Beacon Street, May 9, 1896. 


HE auction sale of 41 pianos, consisting of sec- 
ond-hand Chickering and other makes, taken in ex- 
change by Chickering & Sons, was most successful, good 
prices being realized for them all. A Chickering upright 
in the 69,000 numbers brought $327.50, and the sale empha- 
sized the value of the name of Chickering on a piano. 


*#* # 


Everything at the Merrill Piano Company is going on in 
a prosperous way. Nochanges have been made in the 
warerooms. Mr. F. W. Hale expresses himself as more 
than satisfied with what he finds in the Merrill Piano Com- 
pany, and is also surprised at the amount of sales that have 
been made, as the time of year is supposed to be the dull 
season. The enthusiasm expressed for his intention to 
maintain the high standard of the Merrill piano is most 


encouraging. 
se 2# *# 


Mr. S. A. Gould, of the Estey Piano Company, has been 
absent on a trip to Pennsylvania during the greater part of 
the week. 
Mr. Charles H. Miller, salesman in the Boston wareroom 
of the Estey Piano Company, leaves on Sunday afternoon 
for Echo, Ore., where he has accepted an advantageots 
business offer. 

**2# &# & 
Mr. Edward P. Mason has returned from a trip to Chi- 
cago, where he was much pleased with the new business 
arrangements of the Mason & Hamlin Company. 


**# #*# & 


Mr. Poole, of the Poole Piano Company, reports that 








self about three abo a in the week. 


orders keep coming in, so that his shipments each week 





The Chase Brothers Piano Company reports a decided 
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make a fine showing. His new style '96 is selling especially 
fast. ewee 
Col. H. W. Hall, of Burlington, Vt., has been in town 


this week. 
*e # @ 


An account of the trade dinner of the Boston piano and 
organ manufacturers and dealers will be found in another 
column. eeee 

In the list of exports from the port of Boston for the week 
ending May 1 is: Organs, $3,149 ; pianos, $500. 


SPRINGFIELD, May 6, 1896. 

There have been a number of changes in the piano busi- 
ness during the past year. 

Foremost among them may be mentioned the opening of 
the new store of M. P. Conway in a new building erected 
on the site of one that was destroyed by fire. The show 
window is unusually large, and has in the place of honor a 
white and gold Emerson, with tastefully arranged smaller 
musical instruments, scarfs, &c., that make an attractive 
display. Mr. Conway occupies two floors of the building, 
and carries a large stock of pianos and organs, the Emerson 
being his ‘‘ strong hold.” 

Mr. Conway said that the business of his two stores, the 
one in Holyoke and the one in Springfield, had been entirely 
beyond his expectations ; in fact he thought it almost 
phenomenal. The distance between the two towns being 
only 8 miles, he is able to be at both stores some time 
during the day. He has a very efficient assistant in his 
Springfield wareroom. 

*n 2 


Taylor's Music House has recently taken the Sohmer 
piano as its leader and finds it sells well. 





piano, and sold 14 of them in the first two weeks they were 


in stock. 
*se2* ee 


Mr. J. M. Bruce occupies three rooms on the second 
floor of a large building on Main street. One of them—the 
main wareroom—is handsomely decorated, and in this room 
frequent concerts are given during the season, when some 
artist of merit is heard. Mr. Bruce is a practical piano 
man, having learned his trade in Boston, where he worked 
in several of the large factories. As he says, ‘‘ he does not 
know any other kind of business.” One of the rooms is used 
as a repair shop, where he can superintend the work done, 
and where he often works personally upon some nice or 
intricate piece of work. 

In the office there are two instruments that would de- 
light the heart of any collector, two old melodeons, square 
in shape like a small piano, mahogany cases, real ivory 
keys and ina good state of preservation. One of them 
was made by the Estey Organ Company, of Brattleboro, Vt. 


se 2# 


Mr. L. M. Pierce has taken the entire second floor of the 
building next to the one where he formerly occupied the 
first floor. There are six or seven rooms, and a large stock 
of pianos, organs, &c., is carried. 


*e* a# # 


Mr. Leo H. Battalia has given up his piano warerooms 
and removed to Market street, where be carries on his busi- 
ness as expert piano tuner and rebuilder. 


PROVIDENCE, May 8, 1896. 
Mr. Edward G. Billings, agent for the Hazelton and 
Jewett pianos, has been so many years in the business, 
having succeeded his father, that he does not pay much at- 
tention to the cry of hard times; he thinks that the years 





music business, in addition to pianos, organs and musical 
merchandise. 


*se*# 2 * 


Goff & Darling have one of the largest warerooms in 
Providence, two floors being devoted to their stock. They 
have a comfortable but not an elegant store. They may at 
any time have to move, as the building will in the near fu- 
ture be torn down to make room for a handsome new mod- 
ern structure, and they wisely prefer to keep all the deco- 
rating for a new place. 

se e# # 

The youngest firm in Providence is that of Mann & 
Eccles, who started in business last November. They 
have a beautiful wareroom located between two of the 
principal streets. It is most tastefully arranged, and one 
is immediately impressed with the exquisite neatness of 
the place. This firm advertises extensively, its scrap book 
making interesting reading. Business has been wonder- 
fully successful, and the firm begins to feel the need of a 
little more room to accommodate all the stock comfortably. 

Mr. Eccles is organist of one of the largest churches in 
Providence, where musical programs of unusual interest are 
constantly being given. Mr. Eccles has trained the chorus 
of his choir in a remarkable way and there has been a 
steady improvement in the work done. 

ze e#* 

Mr. Herbert L. Eddy’s wareroom is a short distance from 
the centre of the business portion of the city, but on the 
principal street. All his pianos are labeled with a large 
card that shows the selling price of the instrument at a 
glance. Mr. Eddy believes thoroughly in the one price 


system. eee 


The Providence Music Company has recently moved toa 


new store. aeee 


W. T. Maxfield has the agency of the Wegman and 
Mathushek pianos. 





The house also has the agency of the Newby & Evans 
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to imitate them, not only here in 
still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. FERRER, 
Mk N, 
Mra L 


to do so, as the 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK, 
importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 
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PIANOS 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


W L ANY) Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,”? “<o8cFs78==": 


Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston ; 98 Fifth Ave., New York ; 


262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Tu. 





CHASE BAUS, PIANO CD, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF-— 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


The World’s Columbian Exposition. 
V. F. CERVENY & SONS, 


Koniggratz, Bohemia. 











AWARD: 

For superior tone quality, being rich, resonant 
and of excellent carrying power, rendered so by the 
introduction of aluminum in their manufacture. 
For perfection of finish and superiority of work- 
manship. 

Deserving of special mention are the Kaiser 
Tuba, Corsopran, Baroxyton and Euphonium. 





Seen 
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THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO., 


Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue. ——_> 


PIANOS. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicago, Ill. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
FACTORY: 


471 OLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 
Sawp vor Our New CaTaLocur, 























CARL BARCKHOFF, 


BUILDER OF 


Church Organs, 


PEASE PIANO CO. 
316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 
NHVVY YORE. 
No. 248 Wabash Avenue, 


CALION ORGAN. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 





The Music Trade and Profession are invited te hear and inspect 
ie §6this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


gi) THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


p Worcester, Mase. 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter * Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 









40S, bl, 
¢4 ! Qn. 461-463°465 461 pesneeth 


minh ee an 
CO. 
Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 


The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments amd therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


MJT BURN,: NM. Fa 

















——THE— 


MAJESTIC PIANO. 


A SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT 
AT A LOW PRICE. 


ee THE SPIES PIANO 
We = MANUFACTURING CO.., 


Lincoln Avenue, Southern Boulevard, East 132d and 133d Streets, 











MENDELSSOHMN, PA. OBIOAGO. 








NDVVT’ YORE. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER, ..: 


9 Factory and Warerooms, 





PIANOS. -« 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 





HAZELION BROTHERS 








" THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS TA NIOSs IN EVERY RESPECT. 








—ot+—- APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL 


TASTE ..—?te— 


Nos. 34 & 3S UNIVERSITY PLACE, NHW YORE. 





Established in 1849. 


EMERSON 


PIANOS. 


Finest Tone, Best Work and Material. 
60,000 MADE AND IN USE. 


Prices Moderate and Terms Reasonable. 
Every Instrument Fully Warranted. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boyiston Street, Boston. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
218 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


** Fufonia’’ Zither 


has a fuller, softer and more 
melodious tone than all other 
concert Zithers in consequence 
of its peculiar construction 
The “Eufonia” Zither has for 
that reason grown to be the 
favorite Zither in all Zither 
playing circles. Sole Mfgr, 


JOSEF SIEBENHUNER. Schoenbach 
(372) BOHEMIA, 














NOT BUV..... 


wi Finest HORN 


MADE? 
ran Aa when you can get {tt at about the same 
price as other organs are solid for. Intending pur- 
chasers should send to ua for our catalogue, etc 


MILLER ORCAN CO., 


Please mention thispaper. LEBANON, PA. 


EU PHONINA. 


Self-Playing 
Harmonica. 





Can be handied by 
everybody without 
previous knowledge on 
the subject. 
Piano, forte, etc. 
Automatic. 
Easily transportable. 


lapeiger Musikwerke 
** Euphonika,"’ 


LEIPZIG, 
Friedrich-Listrasse 11. 
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gal RANK HERD. T 
Ng HARPS. 


PI AND 10% 


OF THE gm al GRADE. 


Importer of Harp sated of Wane Gaitneih 


Old or Unsatisfactory Harps 
Repaired and taken in exchange 


<i Factories, SAGINAW, MICH. 
” Complete Catalogue toany Address 


STANDARD ACTION CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS, 


ISAAG L COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 








PIANOS == 


LP 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, 
President. 


E. A. COLE, 








Our Factory | 





INCORPORATED i895 





FACTORY @ OFFICE 


1ST" B PEACH STs 





are unsurpassed. 


36 East 14th St., 


PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of High Grade 


~ ORGANS. 





UNION 
SQUARE, 






EDP 


Correspondence 
with the Trade 
solicited. 


Our Instruments 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities can be obtained at retail of our es. 
tablished agents only. 


New York Gity. 
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algae) and Org 





AMKAGHER SpE EMnERY 


209 
BOWERY, 


WYORK 






Rs 





QM So 70008 





CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PLANO CO.’ 


"Siritly High Grade OF 
- PIANOS. 













FPARIBAULT, MINN. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
MANDOLINS, VIOLINS, 

GUITARS, VIOLAS, 
ZITHERS, "CELLOS, 





Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The {ndependent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


# PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., MAnuFAcTuRERS, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerry 144 EvizabetH Street.) 


WASLE & CO., ~*~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


176 & 177 HESTER ST., NEW YoRk.. 
COR. MOTT ST., 


G. CHEVREL, 


and Maker of Artistic Mi 
PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR Sa ae E34 
States and C. 


WILLIAM TORK & BRO,, “#*** £* United States and Canad 

















ARREN ST., NEW YORK; 
Ove CHICAGO. 





G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





| LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE 
PIANO STYLE 


DOUBLE BASSES. 







Sample and 


Ware Rooms: | 
1016 Chestnut PAUL STARK, 
Street, 
wiiesdaa ia. Manvfacturer and Exporter, 
- Factories at 
GEO. BAUE 
faite WARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMARY, 


and PHILADELPHIA, PA, U. 8.4 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 


Send for Catalogue. 








J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


99,000 MANUFACTURED. 








|World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 
DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


ORGAN 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue 





Hi. LEHR & CO., Easton, Pa. 


V (mm 
Wier 





| p) 
| 
= 


SN 
Wevsiats fi 


Aue 
ONE N AC UAT >) 


NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & OO., Western Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHiCAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & OO. Pacific Coast Agents, 
SAN NCISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS. & OO., Southwestern Agts., sr. Louls, MO. 
M. STEINERT & SONS CO., New England 
NEW “VEN, CONN 
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KRAKAUER BROS. 


eS ert OSs. 


Factory and Office: 
159-161 E. 126th St., New York. 


Warerooms: 
115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 





BOURNE 


. TONE, ACTION, 
ESTD  rovcu, pestax 


1837, and DURABILITY 


WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


WM. BUURNE & SON. 215 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MA 








you CANT BEAT THIS PRU, 


<< 








BEHR BROS. & CO. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 


GRAND anp UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


1ith Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEW YORE=. 





HALLET & DAVIS C0.’S PIANOS.) rm 


Established 1839. 
WAREROOMS : 179 Tremont Street, Boston ; 
88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
peck, a. ; 519 16th Street, Denver, Col. ; 

Penn. Arenue, Washington, D. 


Areade Building, Cleveland, Ohio ; Main Street, 


Indorsed by the leading Artists, Schools, Conservatories and Convents. 


Wabash Avenue and Jackson Street, Chicago ; 

Attle 
; 1416 Chestnut Street, nin, sovost, fis 

©. FACTORIES: Boston, Mass. 





LINDEMAN PIANOS. 


Warerooms: 11 


{47th St. and Brooke Ave., 
NEW YORK. 
6 W. 125th St. 





LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 





THE ANDERSON PIANO. 


-——-MANUFACTURED BY— 


The Century Piano Ce., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 
: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Faetery: 1026 to 1036 Dunning Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE BLASIUS PIANO C0. 


(INCORPORATED.) 








CAPITAL, - - ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 
R. W. Tanner & Son ™*-Se 


MANUFACTURE 
PIANO ARD ORGAN HARDWARE, 
Dolgeville, N. Y. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES =» 
PIANO HARDWARE, 














Avenue D and Iiith Street, 
NEW YORK. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


4 High Grade Piano, equal to any ! 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N.Y. 


G2" We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


THE RUSSELL PLANO C0., 


Succeeding Stark & Strack Piano Ce., 
Removed to 


“ The 
o~ 249 & 251 S. Jefferson St., 
Jpe. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Washburn 


Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Difloma D’Honneur and Gold 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 
sition, 1894. 


QH@® 
Staid Piano Actions. 


STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 




















MANUFACTURER OF 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS 


ERAN (I CONN OR sn vaste 


INVESTIGATION SOLICITED. WAREROOMS: 4 EAST 42D STREET. 


OLD VIOLINS 
An Imitated, 


1. E., VIOLINS NEWLY MADE 
OF OLD woop, 


bearing the 
stamp of the 
genuine old 
masters’ in- 
struments. 















PATENTED 


Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 


To be found only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 
Piano and with- 
iteelf, 








best English Gut, 
to be had from al! 
dealers of standing. 


out iptectoring 6 

THE PO +4 A’ tone HARP, WOUND a C0. 

MUSIO BOX and BAG! and is also A BRLICH 
ERFECT PRACTICE CLA without any Manufacturers of Musical 

tone from the instrument or with only the slightest Instruments and Strings 

tone, if desired. EUBABRUNN-Markneukirchen | 

GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, Sachsen, Germany. 
Cor. Washt Boulevard & Sangamon St., 





ington 
CHICAGO, U.8. A. 


cnc & EN = JARDINE & SON, 
" “and Upright 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
$18 & 280 Rast 89th 8t., Now Tork, 














. PIANOS. pb ce 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
tennial ATeTes ond saa the Unied bso the moet GRAND ORGANS, 
baad ee. Go Wecsrated Saat ished on coaten howto yay ret fe 
Prices Y., 4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch. 
Waveuntats 4008. S06. Wienets N. Y., 4; Pifth Ave. Pres. 


Ch., N.Y. 
nacie, 4 


Factory, from 288 to 245 E. 28d St., New York. ; Brooklyn Taber- 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


Manufacturers of the 


LAKESIDE PIANO, 
Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street 
CHICAGO, Iist. 





iladelphia, Trinity Ch. 
4% Christ Ch. 
New Orleans, 8; and Pitts- 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4 





rw: § CHWANDER 








ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM ; 
276 WEST MADISON wT., 
OBRIOCAGO, IXsTs. 


CTRAUCH BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS «= KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 Tentu Avenue, 
57 Litre West 12ru Street, 
452 & 454 Wesr 137TH Srreer, 


eS" Nav FYORZX. 





POLLTER'S TAOMBONES) §—- Pianoforte Actions 


LEADS IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


HERRBURGER- SCHW ANDER & SON, 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
WILLIAM a & BRO., 
2 WARREN ST., New YORK, 
Gen’l Agents United States and Canada. 
New YORK FAcTORY: 88, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave. 


PooLe PIANOS 


Dealers wii! find in them just what 
they want. 







ace World-Renowned in Con- 
sequence of their Excellence. 
TESTIMONIAL: 

The trombones of the 
peat ‘of OTTO POLLTER & CO, 
Leipsic, are, as I was able to 
convince myself, modelled 
exactly after the celebrated Pen- 
zel trombones; they are dis- 
tinguished through solid and 

leasing construction, purity of 

Pas in 

all ne. > el as sure 

i 

ve ™GUSTAV HEROLD, 

Royal Prussian Staff Oboist 

formerly trombone player at at re 

pore Academy of 

OTTO POLLTER & CO., 0., Leipsig, 

Manufacture as specialty the acknowledgedly best 

SLIDE TROMBONES, 


iWorusTuben, be. ‘Catalogue 00 demand 








5 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL €GRoss 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


TANOQ ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


. NEw YVYorR=z. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (O., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS no HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 











OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVvOoRYTON, CONN. 


Telegraph and R. R. Station: 5 
ESSEX, CONN. § 


WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 


Piano Haraweare, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


NINGHAM PIANO 











THE 


CU 


« PINLADEL PITA. PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR 


ACTIONS 


Uprights ana 
.. Grands. 








WESER BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


HAINES & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“HAINES” 


PIANO, 





Park Avenue, corner East |131st Street, 


NEW YORK. 
ORGAN PIPrtEes. 


Wood and Metal. - Flue and Reed. °. Voice or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPrH ORGAN MA 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. Ali guaranteed strictly first class. 
SAMUEL PIERCE Established 1847. READING, MASS. 




















Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893, 


CARI 


FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York, 
Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Prototype Band Instruments. the easiest blowing and most rerfec: instruments made 

Band aud Orchestra Music, both foreign and domestic. made a speciality of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upeu application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in al! its appointments. 
Everything is imported and purchased direct, the greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Springs are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 

Some of the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes; COLLIV-MEZZIN. Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Celios: BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Shaeffer), Reed Ins: ruments; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 


HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO.. K RT 7M ANN 








= H. F. FLEMMING, 
Leutsch-Leipzig, 
GERMANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1874. 





One of the greatest estab 
lishments of its kind on the 
Continent. 

The FLEMMING’s Actions 
are renowned for solidity. 
durability and excellence. 

Illustrated Catalogue on 
application. 


THE CELEBRATED GRANDINI MANDOLINS 


are the Best for Tone, Correct- 
ness of Scale, Easy Playing and 
Artistic Workmanship. Also 


VIRTUOSE VIOLINS, 
CELEBRATED ARTISTIC BOWS, STRINGS 
J. T. L. INSTRUMENTS J. T. L. METRONOMES, ETC. 


FOR BAND and OROeASTHA. 


JEROME THIBOUVILLE-LAMY & CO., 


35 Great Jones Sireet, New York. 

















THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers 


STRAUBE AND GILMORE PIANOS. 


24 and 26 Adams St., 


sz’ PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & CO,, 


Superior Tone and Touch. 
MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 586 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, M. ¥. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 





—— MANUFACTURED BY —- 


Van Matre & Straube, 
CHICAGO, ILL 





Brass Band Instruments 


OF BEST QUALITY ONLY, 





K PHA 


For 57 years made on honor—sold on merit. 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. 


The dealer's interests and our 
own are identical 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 








FURNISHED AT LOW PRICES. 


WENZL STOWASSER SOHNE, 
Factory of Musical instruments, 


FOUNDED 1824 AT 
@RAGLITZ, AUSTRIA. 
Branch House at Verona, Italy. 


Purveyors to first-class military and other or- 
chestras. Illustrated price list free of charge. _ 
The “Stowasser” Instruments enjoy especial 





A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 





BOSTON. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 











favor among artists by reason of their grand tome 
as well as their elegant and correct style. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NZW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 




















EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Paull, Neve Rosen Strasse No, 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Arenue, 52d—538d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City. opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


CONOVER 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 














FACTORIES: CHICAGO, ILL. 


Warerooms and Offices: 





215 to 221 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 











PIANOS 











MBALE" 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S.A. 








ALFRED DOLGE &2c SON 


~~ HIGHEST AWARD es 


cinelie I eciatis 
EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 











AWARD 
READS: 


hammer 
covering 
machine. 


(Signed) 


HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


OCeovVvEAREDYD Wits FINE BAIN. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


















G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 1893. 


K. BUENZ, Prestdent Judges Liberal Arts. 


110-112 East 13th Street. NE W7 WOoRkKX. 












THIS SPACE 


Is 


RESERVED. 


STARR PIANOS. 

















Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 












THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 









